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To  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  Efq;  *. 


TH  E  feven  former  volumes  of  the  SPECTA 
TOR  having  been  dedicated  to  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  perfons  of  the  age,  I  take  leave  to 
infcribe  f  this  eighth  and  laft  to  you,  as  to  a  gentle 
man  who  hath  ever  been  ambitious  of  appearing 
in  the  bed  company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  bufy  part 
of  mankind,  and  at  leifure  to  reflect  upon  your 
pad  atchievements  ;  for  which  rcafon  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  perfoa  very  well  qualified  for  a  dedica 
tion. 

I  may  poflibly  difappoint  my  readers,  and 
yourfelftoo,  if  I  do  not  endeavour,  on  this  oc- 
cnfion,  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  your 
virtues.  And  here,  Sir,  I  fhall  not  compliment  you 
upon  your  birth,  pcrfon,  or  fortune ;  nor  any 
odier  the  like  perfections,  which  you  poliefs 
whether  you  will  or  no  :  but  fhall  only  touch  up 
on  thofe  which  are  of  your  own  acquiring,  and 
in  which  every  one  mufl  allow  you  have  a  real 
mciit. 

*  GenerallyfuppofedtobeCol.CLELANn.  S«eSTBELF.'s"Epif- 
•*  tobry  Correfpondence,  1787,"  vol  I.  p.  i  r4-  arul  vol.11,  p.  428. 

•f  This  dedication  is  fufpe&ed  to  have  been  written  by  EUSTAC& 
£i  DC  ELL,  who  might  have  better  dedicated  it  to  WILL  WIMBLI. 

VOL.  VIII.  U  Your 
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Your  janty  air  and  eafy  motion,  the  volubility 
•of  your  difcourfe,  the  fuddennefs  of  your  laugh, 
the  management  of  your  fnuff-box,  with  the 
whitenefs  of  your  hands  and  teeth  (which  have 
juflly  gained  you  the  envy  of  the  molt  polite  part 
of  the  male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  greateft 
beauties  in  the  female),  are  entirely  to  be  afcribed 
to  your  own  perfonal  genius  and  application. 

You  are  formed  for  thefe  accomplilhments  by  a 
happy  turn,  of  nature,  and  have  linifhed  yourfelf  in. 
them  by  the  utmoft  improvements  of  art.  A  man 
that  is  defective  in  cither  of  thefe  qualifications 
(whatever  may  be  the  iccret  ambition  of  his  heart) 
mufl  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you  have  done, 
among  the  fafhionable  part  of  his  fpecies.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  we  fee  fuch  multitudes  of 
afpiring  young  men  fall  fhort  of  you  in  all  thefe 
.beauties  of  your  character,  notwithstanding  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  them  is  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  their  lives.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
free  and  dilcngaged  behaviour  of  a  fine  gentle 
man  makes  as  many  aukward  beaux,  as  the 
eafinefs  of  your  favourite  hath  made  infipid 
poets. 

At  prefent  you  are  content  to  aim  all  your  charms 
at  your  own  fpoufe,  without  farther  thought  of 
mifchief  to  any  others  of  the  lex.  1  know  you 
had  formerly  a  very  great  contempt  for  that  pe 
dantic  race  of  mortals  who  call  thcmfdves  Phflo- 
fophcrs;  and  yet,  to  your  honour  be  it  Ippken, 
there  is  not  a  Sage  of  them  all  could  have  better 
a£led  up  to  their  precepts  in  one  of  the  moft  im 
portant  points  of  life  :  1  mean,  in  that  generous 
difregard  of  popular  opinion  which  you  mewed  fome 
years  ago,,  when  you  chofe  for  your  wife  an  ob- 
I'cure  young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed  pretend, 
•to  an  ancient  family,  but  has  certainly  as  many 

forefathers 


(  Hi  ) 

forefathers  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  if  Ihe  could 
but  reckon  up  their  names. 

I  muft  own,  I  conceived  very  extraordinary 
hopes  of  you  from  the  moment  that  you  con- 
fefled  your  age,  and  from  eight-and-forty  (where 
you  had  {luck  fo  many  years)  very  ingenioufly 
ftepped  into  your  grand  climadlerick.  Your  de 
portment  lias  fince  been  very  venerable  and  he- 
coming.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  make  a 
regular  appearance  every  quarter-iellions  among 
your  brothers  of  the  quorum  ;  and,  if  tilings  go 
on  as  they  do,  (land  fair  for  being  a  colonel  of 
the  militia.  I  am  told  that  your  time  panes 
away  as  agreeably  in  the  amutemcnts  of  a  coun 
try  life,  as  it  ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the 
town  ;  and  that  you  .now  take  as  much  plea- 
fure  in  the  planting  of  young  trees,  as  you  did 
formerly  in  the  cutting  down  of  your  old  ones. 
In  fhort,  we  hear  from  all  hands  that  you  are 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  your  dirty  acres,  and 
have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  into  your  own 
eftate. 

After  having  fpoken  thus  much  of  my  Patron, 
I  mult  take  the  privilege  of  an  Author  in  faying 
fomething  of  myfelf.  I  (hall  therefore  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  1  have  purpofely  omitted  letting 
thofe  marks  to  the  end  of  every  Paper,  which  ap 
peared  in  my  former  volumes,  that  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  Mrs.  Honeycomb  the 
Ihrexvdnefs  of  your  conjectures,  by  alcribing 
every  Speculation  to  its  proper  author  :  though 
you  know  how  often  many  profound  Criticks  in 
ityle  and  fentiments  have  very  judiciouily  crr.-'l 
in  this  particular,  before  they  were  let  into  the 
fccret.  I  am,  Sir,  your  nioft  faithful,  humble 
fervant,  THE  SPECTATOR.. 
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IN  the  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fecond  SPEC 
TATOR,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
rife  of  this  eighth  and  laft  volume*. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  this  work 
to  Jet  me  acquaint  the  world  with  their  names. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  unneceffaiy  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  no  other  Papers  which  have  appeared 
under  the  title  of  SPECTATOR,  fince  the  doling 
of  this  eighth  volume,  were  written  by  any  of 
thofe  gentlemen  who  had  a  hand  in  this  or  the 
former  volumes. 

*  After  the  SPECTATOR  hail  been  hid  down  abo\it  a  year  and  an 
lulf,  in  which  interval  The  GUARDIAN  and  its  fequel  The  ENGLISH 
MAN  were  publifhrd,  "  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it,  at  a  time" 
["in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  whofe  words  are  here  quoted]  "  by  no 
'  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  fuccefiion  of  a  new  family 
'  tothethrone  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difcord,  and  confufion. 
'  Either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers,  put 

<  a  ftop  to  the  publication  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers, 
«  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  1/311  8th  volume,  perhaps 

<  n  ore  valuable  than  any  one  of  thofe  that  went  before  it. 

"  ADDISON  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part,  and  the  other  con- 

«<  tributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  affbciates. 

"The  time  that  had  pa'fed  during  the  fufpenfion  of  the  SPEC- 

**  TATOR,  though  it  had   not  lelfened  ADD  ISDN'S  ^ower  of  hu- 

*  morr,  feems  to  have  increafed  his  difpofition  to  ferhufnefs :  the 

'  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  Papers  is  greater  than  in 

'  the  former  feries.     The  SPECTATOR,  from  its  recommence- 

'  mer.t,  was  publifhed  only  three  times  a  week,  and  no  difcrimi- 

'  native  marks  were  added  to  the  Papers.     To  ADDISON  Mr. 

"Ttckiit  has  afcribed  23;     N°*  556,  557,  558,  559,  561,  562, 

"565,  567,  568,  569,  571,  574,  575,  579,  580,582,  583,584, 

"  5^5»  59°'  591'  59  >  an^  6°°'"    JOHNSON'S  "  Lives  of  Englifh 

«  Poets,"  Vol.  II.  p.  380.  Ed.  8vo.  1781. 
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ubi  in  luctm  culubtr  mala  gramina  paflus 
terra  tumidum  qutm  bruma  tegecat  ; 
itti  novas  exuviii,  nitidufqut  juventat 
coirvjivit  Ju'ilato  pt&ire  terga 
adfoltni)  is"  linguis  micat  art  trifukis. 

Virg.  JfLn*  ii.  471. 

'  So  fliines,  renevv'd  in  youth,  the  crefted  fnake, 
4  Who  (lept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake  : 
4  And  carting  off  his  llough,  when  fpring  returns, 
.     *  Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burns  : 

*  Reftor'd  .vith  pois'nous  herbs,  his  ardent  fides 
4  Reflect  the  inn,  ami  lais'd  on  fpires  he  rides  ; 

*  High  o'er  the  grafs  hilling  he  roils  along, 

'  And  biandilhcs  by  fits  his  forky  tongue.'   DAYDEN. 

UPON  laying  clown  the  office  of  ^PRCTATOR,  I 
acquainted  the  world  with  my  delign  of  elecl- 
ing  a  new  club,  and  of  opening  my  mouth  in 
it  alter  a  moft  lolemn  manner.     Both  the  election  and 
the  ceremony  are  now  pall  j  but  not  finding  it  16  eafy, 
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as  T  at  fir/I  imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years 
lilence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the 
character  of  a  man  who  pretends  io  talk  like  other 
j 'topic,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  fpeech. 

J  ihall  relerve  for  another  time  the  hiftory  of  fuch 
dab  or  clubs  of  which  I  am  now- a  talkative,  but  un 
worthy  member  ;  and  (hnll  here  give  an  account  of  this 
furpriung  change  which  has  been  produced  in  me,  and 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an  accident  as 
any  recorded  in  hiftory,  lince  that  which  happened  to 
the  fon  of  Crafus,  after  having  been  many  years  as 
much  tongue-tied  as  mylelf. 

Upon  the  firil  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a 
fpeech,  confiding  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-turned 
periods  ;  but  grew  ib  very  hoarfe  upon  it,  that  for  three 
days  toge'lier,  inftead  of  finding  the  ufe  of  my  tongue, 
I  was  arrr.i'J  that  I  had  quite  lolt  it.  Befides,  the  un- 
tiiual  extenilon  of  my  raufcles,  on  this  occafion,  made 
my  face  ache  on  both  fides  to  fuch  a  4egree»'tnat  no' 
thing  but  an  invincible  relblution  and  perfeverance 
eor.'d  h.ave  prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  mo- 
nolyiia!  Ics. 

J  afierv,  ards  made  feveral  effays  towards  fpeaking  ; 
and  th;;t  1  mij{htnot  be  Itartled  at  my  own  voice,  which 
has  happened  to  me  more  than  cnce,  1  uiec?  to  read 
alor.d  in  my  chamber,  mid  have  often  itood  in  the  mid 
dle  ot  the  iirect  to  call  a  coach,  when  IkiKW  there  was 
none  wi'thi;:  Jaearmg, 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
my  own  voice,  i  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  e^ert 
it.  Not  caring  however  to  fpcak  much  by  ai-,  felf,  and 
to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  thofe  I 
converted  v.hh,  1  ufcd,  f  r  lome  time,  to  walk  every 
morning  in  the  .Vail,  and  talk  in  chorus  with  a  parcel 
of  r'rerchn  ui.  •  I  found  my  modelty  greatly  relieved 
by  the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are 
fo  \ery  ibciable,  as  to  think  they  are  never  better 
company,  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at  the  fame 
time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  fe» 
male  conversation,  and  that  I  Ihould  have  a  convenience 
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of  talking  \virh  the  greater  freedom,  when  I  v.-ns  not 
under  any  impediment  of  thinking :  I  therefore  threw 
myielf  into  an  aflembly  of  ladies,  but  con  Id  not  for  my 
life  get  in  a  word  among  them  ;  and  found  that  it  I  did. 
not  change  my  company,  1  was  in  danger  of  being  re 
duced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee  houfes  have  ever  (nice  been  my  chief 
places  of  reibrt,  where  1  have  made  the  greateft  im 
provements  ;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  particular 
care  never  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  man  I 
converfed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at  Button's,  and  a  whig 
at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the  Englishman,  or  an  advocate 
for  the  Exrmu'ner,  as  it  beft  ierved  my  turn  ;  ibme 
&»ncy  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though  HI 
reality  I  only  make  uie  of  him  for  a  help  to  diicourfe.. 
In  thort,  I  wrangle  and  difpure  for  exercife  ;  and  lime 
carried  this  point  fo  far,  that  I  was  once  like  to  have 
been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little  too  tree 
with  my  betters. 

Jn  a  word,  lam  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was.. 


-Nilfuit  unqua.n 


Tarn  dijpar fibi tfoR.    I  Sat,  Hi.    1&. 

*  Nothing  was  ever  fo  unlike  itfelf.' 

My  o'd  acquaintance  fcarce  know  me ;  nay,  T 
aiked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's  whether  [ 
was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman,  who  ufed  to" come 
to  that  coffee  houfe  ?  But  1  think  I  never  was  better 
pie  lied  in  my  life  than  about  a  week  ago,  when,  as  I 
was  battling  it  acrofs  the  table  with  a  young  Templar, 
his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  fleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  nim 
to  death. 

Iking  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  difcourfe,  I  (hall 
appear  in  tiie  world  with  this  addition  to  my  character, 
that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new- 
acquirtd  loquacity. 

T hofe  who  have  been  prefent  at  public  difputes  ins 

the  univertity  know  that  it  is  ufual  to  maintain  herefies 

for  argument-lake.    I  have  heard  a  man  a  moil  impu- 
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dent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has  been  art  ortho 
dox  divine  all  his  lite  after.  I  have  taken  the  fame 
method  tb  accomplifh  myielf  in  the  gift  of  utterance, 
having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  fo  much  for 
the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myfelf.  But  fmce  I 
have  now  gained  the  faculty  I  have  been  fo  long  en 
deavouring  after,  I  intend  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  it, 
and  fhall  think  rr.yfelf  obliged,  for  the  future,  to  fpeak 
always  in  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is 
.  learning  to  fence,  he  praifliies  both  on  friend  and  foe  j 
but,  when  he  is  a  malter  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it 
but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right  fide. 

That  this  laft  nllufion  may  not  give  my  reader  a 
wrong  idea  of  my  deiign  in  this  Paper,  I  muft  here  in 
form  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that 
he  is  a  friend  to  no  interefts  but  thofe  of  truth  and  vir 
tue  ;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  thole  of  vice  and  folly. 
'J  hough  I  make  more  noile  in  the  world  than  I  ufed  to 
do,  1  am  dill  reiblved  to  aft  in  it  as  an  indifferent 
SPECTATOR.  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increafe  the 
number  either  of  whigs  or  lories,  but  of  wife  and  good 
jren  ;  and  I  could  heartily  wifh  there  were  net  faults 
common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  fufficient 
matter  to  work  upon,  without  defcencling  to  thofe  which 
are  peculiar  to  either. 

k  in  a  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is  fafety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourfclves  t\:&  fecureft  nation  in  the 
•world.  Moll  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by  Itatefmen, 
who  watch  over, the  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
ir;  ke  a  fhift  to  keep  themfelves  from  llarving  by 
faking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fellow - 
fubjtcts. 

As  thefe  politicians  of  both  fides  have  already  worked 
the  nation  into  a  moft  unnatural  ferment,  1  fliall  be 
fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  raife  it  to  a  greater  height, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  fliall  be  the  chief  tendency 
of  my  Papers,  to  infpire  my  countrymen  with  a  mutual 
good  will  and  benevolence.  Whatever  faults  either 
party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  thole  reproaches  which  they  caft  upon  one 
auother.  The  molt  likely  method  of  rectifying  any 

man's 
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man's  conduft    is,  by  recommending  to  him  the 
ciples  of  truth  and  honour,  religion  and  virtue  ;   ;:nd 
fo  long  as   he  ads   with  an   eye   to   thefe  principles, 
whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  a  good 
Englifhman,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  theperfons  concerned  in  this  work,  thenarrea 
of  all  of  them,  or  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  defire  it,  fhall  be 
jniblifhed  hereafter:  until  which  time  1  mult  intreat 
the  courteous  reader  to  lufpend  his  cr.riofity,  and  rather 
to  confider  what  is  written  than  who  they  are  that 
write  it. 

Having  thus  adjufled  all  neceflary  preliminaries  with 
my  reader,  I  (hall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  pre 
fatory  difcourfes,  but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and 
entertain  him  with  Speculations  on  every  uleful  fubject 
that  falls  in  my  way. 

*  By  ADDISON. 


No  55  7       Monday,  June  21,1714. 

Quippe  domunt  timtt  ambiguamt  Tyriofquc  bilixgues. 

VIRG.  ./En.  i.  665. 

•  He  fears  th*  ambiguous  race,  and  T}  rians  double- 
tongu'd.' 


is  nothing,"  fays  Plato,  •«  fo  delightful, 
as  the  hearing  or  the  fpeakingof  truth."  For 
this  reafon  there  is  no  converfation  Ib  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention 
to  betray,  and  fpeaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 
Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Lata, 
I  do  not  remember  one  tbat  more  redound)  to  hit 
honour  than  the  following  patfage  related  by  Pa1 
As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  caule  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  Pro-tors,  he  could  only  prod-xe  a 
fmgle  witnefs  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the 
of  two  peribus :  upon  which  the  advocate 
B  5  in- 
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infilled  on  the  integrity  of  that  perfon  whom  he  had 
produced  ;  but  the  Prator  told  him,  that  where  the 
law  required  two  witnefles  he  would  not  accept  of  one, 
though  it  were  Cato  himlelf.  Such  a  fpeech  from  a 
perfon  who  fat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  juflice,  while 
Cato  was  itiil  living,  (hews  us,  more  than  a  thoufand 
examples,  the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained 
among  his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his  iin- 
cerity. 

V\  hen  fuch  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  foftened 
and  qualified  by  the  rules  of  converfation  and  good- 
breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  filming  virtue  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  focial  duties.  A  man  however  ought  to 
take  great  care  not  to  polifli  himfelf  out  of  his  vera 
city,  nor  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
virtue. 

This  fuhject  is  exquifitely  treated  in  the  moft  ele 
gant  ferman  of  the  great  Britifii  preacher  *.  I  fliall  beg 
leave  to  transcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  ientences, 
?.s  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curious  letter, 
which  1  fliall  make  the  chief  entertainment  of  this  Spe 
culation. 

*  The  old  Englifh  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  ,that  gene- 

*  rous  integrity  of  nature,  and  honeily  of  difpofition, 

*  which  always   argues  true  greatnels   of  mind,  and  is 
'  ufually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  re- 

-*  folutiun,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  among  us. 

'  The  dialect  of  con verfation  is  now  a-days  fo  fvvellcd 

*  with  vanity  and  compliment,  ai;d  fo  furfeited   (as  I 

*  may  fay)  of  exprefiions  of  kindnefs  and  refpedl,  that 

*  if  a  iran  tint   lived  an   age  or  two  ago  fliould  return 

*  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary 
'  to  help  him   to  underftand  his  own  language,  and  to 

*  know  the  true  intrinfie  value  of  the  phrale  in  fafhion  ; 

*  a:;d  would  hardly,  atfiift,  believe  at  what  a  low  rate 
'  the   liighelt   firains  and  exprtirions  of  kindnefs  ima* 

'  ginable  do  commonly  pals  in   current  payment ;   and  ' 

*  when  he" fliould  come  to  underfland  it,  it  would  be  a 

*  great  while   before  he   could   bring  himfelf  with 

*  Archlufhop  Tiilotfon,  vol.' II,  Sermon.  I.  1^7.  edit,  in  folia. 

*  good 
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*  good  countenance,    and  a  good  confcience,  to  con» 

*  verie  with  men  upon  equal  terms  and  in  their  own 

*  way.' 

1  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a,  great 
curioiity,  a.id  which  may  leVve  as  an  exemplification' 
to  the  foregoing  pafla«e,  cited  out  or  this  molt  excel* 
lent  prelate,  it  is  laid  to  have  been  written  in  king, 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the  ambaflador  or'  Ban 
tam  *,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

4  Matter, 

*  '"TTMIE  people,   where  I  now  am,    have  tongue* 
'  further  from  their  hearts  than  from  London  to- 

*  Bantam,  and  thon  knowett  the  inhabitants  or  one  cf 

*  thefe  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other, 

*  They  call  thee  and  thy  fubje&s  barbarians,  becaufe 

*  we  Ipeak  what  we  mean  ;  and  account   themil-lves   a 

*  civilized  people,  becaufe  they  fpeak  one  thing  and 

*  moan  another  :  truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  fallhood 

*  politeness.     Upon  my  tirit  landing,  one  who  vv;is  lent 
«  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  n-.e,  told  me, , 
**  That  he  was  extremely  lorry  for  the  dorm  1  had  met 
44  with  jult  befoie  my  arrival."     I  was  troubled  to  hear- 

*  him  giicve  and  afflict  hhnielf  upon  my  account  ;   but 
'  in  Ids  than  a  q'uirter  of  an  hour  he 'iuiiled,  and   was 
4  as  merry  as  ii  nothing  had  happened.     Another  who 
4  came   with   him  told  me  by  my  interpreter,     "  Hs 
44  flumld  be  glad  to  do  me  any  fervice  that  lay  in   his 
"power.4'     Upon  which  1  dclired  him  to  carry  one  of 

*  my  portmanteaus  for  me  ;  but,  iniiead  of  kiving  me 
4  according  to  his  proiv.ife,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another 

*  do  it.     1  lodged,  the   fir  It  week,  at  the  houfe  of  out; 

4  who  dclircd  me  "  to  think  myielf  at  home,  and  ta- 
44  conlider  his  houfe  as  my  o.vn."     Accordingly,  i  the 
'  next  morning  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  uails 

*  of  it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  freQi  air,  and  had  packed  ' 

*  up  iomc  of  the   houfhold-goods,  of  which  1  intended. 
4  to  !  ,  >       .        :ht-e  a  prefect  ;   but  the   falle  variet  no  > 

*  looncr  lav,  \:.c  tailing  to  work,  but  he  fcnt  word  to 

me  to  give  over,  for  taat  he  would  have  no- 

*  In  i6Si. 

i,  6  - 
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•  fuch  doings  in  his  houfe.     I  had  not  been  long  in  this 
4  nation,  before  1  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had 

•  afked  a  certain  fayour  from   the  chief  of  the  king's 

•  fervants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lord-treafurer,  that 
'  1  had  eternally  obliged  him.     I  was  fo  furpriled  at  his 

•  gratitude,  that  1  could  not  forbear  faying,   What  ier- 
'  vice  is  there  which  one  n;an  can  do  for  another,  that 
'  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity  !  However,  I  only  afked 

•  him,  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  his  eldeft 

•  daughter  during  my  flay  in  this  country  ;  but  I  quickly 
'  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  reft  of  his 

•  countrymen. 

*  At  my  firft  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men 

•  almoft  put  me  out  of  countenance,    by  alking  ten 
'  thouland  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by  accident 

•  upon  my  toe.     They  call  this  kind  of  lye  a  com  pi  i- 

•  ment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man,  they 

•  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldeft  order  any 

•  of  thy  officers  ot  ftate  to  receive  a  hundred  blows 
'  upon  his  foot.     1  do  not  know  how  I  (hall  negociate 

•  any  thing  with  this  people,    fince  there  is  fo  little 

•  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     When  I  go  to  fee  the 
•*  King's  icribe,  1  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at 

•  home,  though   perhaps  I  faw  him  go  into  his  houfe 

•  almoit  the  very  moment  before.  Thou  wouldeft  fancy 

•  that  the  whole  nation  are   phyficians,    for  the  lull 
4  queft  ion  they  always  afk  me,  is,  how  I  do :  I  have 
«  this  queftion  put  to  me  above  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

•  Nay,    they  are   not  only   thus  inquifitive  after  my 

•  health,  but  wifli  it  in  a  more  folemn  manner,  with  a 
'  full  glafs  in  their  hands,  every  time  1   fit  with  them  at 

•  table,  though  at  the  lame  time  they  would  perfuade 

•  me  to  drink  their  liquors   in  inch  quantities  as  I  have 

•  found  by  experience  will  make  me  lick.     They  often 

•  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  allo  in  the  lame  man- 
«  ner ;  but  I  have  more  reafon  to  expecl  it  from  the 

•  gopdnefs  of  thy  conilitution,  than  theiincerity  of  their 

•  wiflies.  May  thy  flaveefcape  in  fafety  from  thisdouble- 

•  tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to   lay  himfelf  once 

•  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of  Bantam.'  * 

*  By  AI>;;ISOK. 

Wednefday, 
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Qyi  fit)  Maecenas,  ut  ntmo,  qvam  fibi /orient 

Sen  ratio  deJcrittfeufon  objecerit,  ilia 

Ctititentus  I'ivat :  laudtt  divrrfu  Jequentet  f 

O  fortunati  mercatorrs,  grains  annii 

M'la  ait,  mult  o  jam  fraftui  membra  labor e! 

Contra  mercator,  navimjaclantibui  attjlris, 

Militia  rjl pallor.     Quid  e mm  ?  cone urritur  :  tora 

Momtnto  cita  m<>n  wnit,  aut  <viftoria  iteta. 

dgricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  ptritust 

Sub  galli  cantum  confultor  ubi  oftia  pulfat, 

lilt,  datis  vadibui,  qui  rnre  ixtraftm  in  vrlem  efl9 

Solos  ftlicci  <ui<ventes  clatnat  in  urbe. 

Ceftera  at  gtnere  hoc  (ad^ofunt  multa)  loquacem 

DdaJ/are  va/tnt  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rent  deducam.     <SV  quis  Deus,  en  rgo,  ilieatt 

Jafttfaciam  quod  vultif :  eris  /«,  qui  modo,  milct^ 

Mtrcator  ;  tu  confultus  modi),  ruflicus.     Hiuc  voj, 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  difcedite  partibus.     Eja, 

Quidftatis  ?  Nolint,     Atqui  licet  ejje  btatis. 

Hor.  i  Sat  i.  i. 

Whence  is't,  Mascenas,  that  fo  few  approve 
The  ftate  they're  plac'd  in,  and  incline  to  rove  ; 
Whether  againft  their  will  by  fate  impos'd 
Or  by  conlent  and  prudent  choice  efpous'd  ? 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  ibldier  cries, 
Broke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprife. 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane         ~\ 
TolFes  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main,  > 

Applauds  the  wars  and  toils  of  a  campaign  :         J 
There  an  engagement  foon  decides  your  doom, 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 
The  lawyer  vows  the  farmer's  life  is  heft, 
When,  at  the  dawn,  the  clients  break  his  red. 

•  The 
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The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t'appear, 

And  forc'd  to  town,  cries,  they  are  happieft  there  : 

With  thoufands  more  of  this  inconfbint  race, 

Would  tire  e'en  Fabius  to  relate  each  cafe. 

Not  to  detain  you  longer,  pray  attend 

The  iflue  of  all  this ;  fliou'd  Jove  defcend, 

And  grant  to  every  man  his  rafli  demand, 

To  run  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand ;. 

Firft,  grant  the  harrafs'd  warrior  a  releafe,  *» 

Bid  hire  to  trade,  and  try  the  faithlefs  feas,  > 

To  purchafe  treafure  and  declining  eafe :  J 

Next,  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  ftrife, 

To  the  calm  bleflings  of  a  country  life  : 

And,  vvith  thefe  feparate  demands  difmifs 

Each  fuppliant  to  enjoy  the  promis'd  blifs : 

Don't  you  believe  they'd  run  ?  Not  one  will  move, 

Tho*  proffer/d  to  be  happy  from  above. 

II  O  R  N  E  C  K. 

IT  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind  were  caftinto  a  public  itock, 
in  order  to  be  equally  diihibuted  among  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  thofe  who  now  think  themfelves  the  moft  unhappy 
would  prefer  the  fliare  they  are  already  poflelfed  of, 
before  that  which  would  fall  to  them  by  ludi  a  dividon. 
Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a  great  deal  farther  in 
the  motto  of  my  Paper,  which-  implies,  that  the  hard- 
fliips  of  misfortunes  we  lie  under  are  more  eafy  to  us 
than  thole  of  any  other  perlon  would  be,  in. cafe  we 
could  change  conditions  wkh  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  thefe  two  remarks,  and 
feated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  infentlbly  fell  aileep  ;  when 
on  a  fudden,  methought,  there  .was  a  proclamation 
made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  (llould  bring  in 
his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them  together' in 
a- heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  appointed  f c  r  this 
purpoie.  I  took  my  ttand  in  the  center  ,of  it,  and  law 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  the  whole  human  fpecies 
rr  arch  ing  one  after  another,  and  throwing  down  their 
feveral  loads,  which  immediately  grew  up  into  a 
prodigious  mountain,  that  itemed  to  rife  above  the 
clouds. 

There 
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There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  fliape,  who 
was  very  aftive  in  this  iolemnity.  She  carried  a  mag 
nifying  glafs  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was  cloathed 
in  a  looie  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  feveral  figures 
of  fiends  and  fpedres,  that  discovered  themfelves  in  a 
thoufand  chimerical  fhapes,  as  her  garment  hovered  in 
the  wind.  There  was  iomething  wild  and  diitracled  in 
her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every 
mortal  to  the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  offici- 
oufly  afliiled  him  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it 
upon  his  fhoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  lee 
my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their  relpeclive 
burdens,  and  to  confider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  hu 
man  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  feveral  perfons  who  gave  me 
great  diverfion  upon  this  occaiion.  I  obferved  one 
bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed  under 
an  old  embroidered  cloke,  which,  upon  his  throwing 
it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty.  Ano 
ther,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his 
luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his 
Wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  faddled  with  very 
whimlical  burdens  compofed  of  darts  and  flames  :  but 
what  was  very  odd,  though  they  fighed  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break  under  thefe  bundles  of  calamities,  they 
could  not  perfuade  themfelves  to  cad  them  into  the 
hc.'p,  wheu  they  came  up  to  it ;  bur,  after  a  few  faint 
efforts,  fliook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  ns  heavy- 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  faw  multitudes  of  old  women 
throw  down  their  wrinkles,  and  feveral  young  ones 
who  (tripped  themftlves  of  a  tavvney  (kin.  There  were 
very  great  heaps  of  red  nofes,  large  lips,  and  nifty 
teeth.  '1  he  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  furprilcd  to  fee  the 
grearert  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  'bodily 
deformitL-s,  Obferving  one  advancing  towards  the 
heap  with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his 
back,  I  found  upon  his  near  approach  th  it  it  was 
only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dilpbfed  of  with  great 
joy  ot  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miieries. 
There  were  likewile  diftempers  of  all  Ibrts ;  though  I 
could  not  but  oblerve,  that  there  were  many  more  ima- 
2  ginaiy 
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Binary  than  real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but 
take  notice  of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  thedif- 
eafes  incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of 
a  great  many  fine  people :  this  was  called  the  Spleen. 
But  what  moft  of  all  iurpriled  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  fmgle  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap  :  at  which  I  was  very  much  aftonifhed,  hav 
ing  concluded  within  myfelf,  that  every  one  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  paffions,  pre 
judices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow, 
who  I  did  not  queftion  came  loaded  with  his  crimes : 
but  upon  fearching  into  his  bundle  I  found  that,  inilead 
of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down 
his  memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthlefs 
rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modelty  inftead  of  his  ig 
norance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  caft  their 
burdens,  the  Phantom  which  had  been  fo  bufy  on  this 
occaiion,  feeing  me  an  idle  fpectator  of  what  had  pafled, 
approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneafy  at  her  pre- 
leuce,  when  of  a  fudden  flie  held  her  magnifying  glafs 
full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  fooner  faw  my  face  in  it, 
but  was  ftartled  at  the  fliortnels  of  it,  which  now  ap 
peared  to  me  in  its  utmoft  aggravation.  The  immo 
derate  breadth  of  the  features  made  me  very  much  out 
of  humour  with  my  own  countenance,  upon  which  I 
threw  it  from  me  like  a  mafic.  It  happened  very 
luckily,  that  one  who  flood  by  me  had  juft  before 
thrown  down  his  vifage,  which,  it  feems,  was  too  long 
for  him.  It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  moft  fhameful 
length  j  I  believe  the  very  chin  was,  modeftly  fpeaking, 
as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both  of  us  an  op 
portunity  of  mending  ourfelves ;  and  all  the  contribu 
tions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortunes  for  thole  of  another  perfori. 
But  as  there  arofe  many  new  incidents  in  the  fequel  of 
my  vifion,  I  fliall  referve  them  for  the  fubject  of  my 
next  Paper. 

*  By  ADDISOK* 

Friday, 
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Quid  caufce  tflt  merita  quin  Hlis  Jupiter  amlas 
Jratas  buccas  itiflet^  neque  fefore  pnflbac 
Tamfaalem  rfVVa/,  votis  ut  prabcat  aurcm  ? 

Ho  a.  i  Sat.  i.  2Ot 

Were  it  not  jufl  that  Jove,  provok'd  to  heat, 
Should  drive  theie  miters  from  the  hailow'd  feat, 
And  unrelenting  fland  when  they  intreat  ? 

HORNECK. 

IN  my  laft  Paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  fight  of  that 
n  ountain  of  miferies,  which  was  made  up  of  thole 
fevernl  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  1  faw, 
with  unfpeakable  pleafure,  the  whole  fpecie^  thus  de 
livered  from  its  forrows  ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  as 
we  flood  round  the  heap,  and  furveyed  the  feveral  ma 
terials  of  which  it  was  compofed,  there  was  fcarcely  a 
mortal,  in  this  vait  multitude,  who  did  not  difcover 
what  he  thought  pleafure  s  and  bleffings  of  life,  and 
wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever  came  to  look 
upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confufion, 
of  miferies,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  iflued  out  a 
fecond  proclamation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  afflidion,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation, 
with  any  fuch  other  bundle  as  fliould  be  delivered  to 
him. 

Upon  this,  Fancy  begun  again  to  beftir  herfelf,  and 
•parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity, 
recommended  to  every  one  his  particular  packet.  The 
hurry  and  confufion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  expref- 
fed.  Some  oblervations  which  I  made  upon  this  occa- 
lion,  I  (hall  communicate  to  the  public.  A  venerable 
grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholic,  and 
who  I  found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  eftate,  fn.itched  up 
an  undutiful  fon,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap 
by  his  angry  father.  The  gracelefs  youth,  in  lefs  than 

a  quarter 
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a,  quarter  of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the 
beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out ; 
fothat  meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him 
with  a  (it  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  ion 
again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic  ;  but  they  were  in 
capable  either  of  them  to  recede  from  the  choice  they 
had  made.  A  poor  galley- flave,  who  had  thrown  down 
his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their  ftead,  but  made 
fuch  wry  faces,  that  one  might  eafily  perceive  he  was  no 
great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to 
lee  the  feveral  exchanges  that  were  made,  for  (icknefs 
againft  poverty,  hunger  againft  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  againft  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  bufy  among  themfelves 
in  bartering  for  features  :  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of 
grey  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a 
Ihort  waift  for  a  pair  of  round  flioulders,  and  a  third 
cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  loft  reputation  :  but  en  all 
thefe  occalions,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
think  the  new  blemuli,  as  foon  as  ihe  had  got  it  into 
her  poileffion,  much  more  diiagreeable  than  the  old  one. 
I  made  the  fame  obfervation  on  every  other  misfortune 
or  calamity  which  every  one  in  the  aflembly  brought 
upon  himielf  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with  ; 
whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befall  us  are  in 
fome  meafiire  fuited  and  proportioned  to  our  ftrength, 
or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  fupportable  by  our 
being  accuftomed  to  it,  I  fball  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor 
hump-bncked  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  Paper, 
ivho  went  off  a  very  well-fhaped  perlbn  with  a  ftone  in 
his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine  gentleman  who  had  ftrrick  up 
this  bargain  with  him,  that  liir.ped  through  a  whole 
aflembly  of  ladies,  who  ufed  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair 
of  flioulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  mil  ft  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My 
friend  with  a  long  vifage  had  no  fooner  taken  upon 
him  my  fliort  face,  but  he  made  fuch  a  groteique  figure 
in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  myfelf,  infomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face 
out  of  countenance.  The  poor  gentleman  was  fo  ftn- 
-fible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  aftiamed  of 

what 
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what  he  had  done :  on  the  other  fide,  I  found  that  I  my- 
ielf  had  no  great  reaibn  to  triumph,  for  as  I  u  cat  to 
touch  my  forehead  I  miffed  the  place,  and  clapped 
-my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Befides,  as  my  nofe 
was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  un 
lucky  knocks  as  I  wzs  playing  my  hand  about  my  face, 
and  aiming  at  feme  other  part  of  it.  I  law  two  other 
gentlemen  by  me,  \vho  were  in  the  fame  ridiculous 
circumftances.  'I  hefe  had  made  a  foolifh  fwop  between 
a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs,  and  two  long  trapfiicks 
that  had  no  calves  to  them/  One  of  thele  looked  like 
a  man  walking  upon  ftilts,  and  was  fo  lifted  up  into 
the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned 
round  with  it ;  while  the  other  made  fuch  aukward  cir 
cles,  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  fcarcely  knew  how- 
to  move  forward  upon  his  new  lupporters.  Cbferving 
him  to  be  a  pleafant  kind  of  fellow,  I  ftuck  my  cane  in 
the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a  bottle  of 
wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  that  I 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  laft  diitributed  among  the'two  fcxes, 
who  made  a  mod  piteous  fight,  as  they  wandered  up 
and  down  under  the  preifure  of  their  feveral  burdens. 
The  whole  plain  was  tilled  with  murmurs  and  com 
plaints,  gro.'iiis  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  at  length 
taking  compallio  •.  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a 
fecond  time  to  lay  do* n  their  loads,  with  a  defign  to 
give  everyone  his  own  again.  They  difcbarged  them- 
ielves  with  a  great  deal  of  plealure  ;  after  which,  the 
Phantom  who  had  led  them  into  1uch  grofs  delufions 
xvas  commanded  to  difappear.  There  was  lent  in  her 
ftead  a  goddeis  of  a  quite  different  figure  :  her  motions 
were  fieady  and  ;compofed,  and  her  afpect  lerious  but 
chearful.  She  every  now  and  then  cart  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter:  her  name  was 
rariciice.  She  had  no  looner  placed  herielf  by  the  mount 
of  forrows,  but,  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  the 
whole  heap  funk  to  Inch  a  degree,  tha't  it  did  not  appear 
a  third  part  ib  big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards 
returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  moit  commodious 
wanner,  he  marched  oft"  with  it  contentedly,  being 

very 
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very  well  pleafed  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own 
choice  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Befides  the  feveral  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn 
out  of  this  vifion,  1  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at 
jny  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happinefs  of  ano 
ther,  iince  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 
judgement  of  his  neighbour's  fuiferings  ;  for  which 
reafon  alfo  I  have  determined  never  to  think  too  lightly 
of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  iorrows  of 
my  fellow-creatures  with  fentiments  of  humanity  and 
compaffion.  * 

*  By  ADDISOV. 
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—Pltrba  intermij/a  ntentat    OVID.  Met.  i.  746. 
'  He  tries  his  tongue,  his  filence  foftly  breaks.' 


EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer  *, 
who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has 
tfudied  himfelf  dumb  ;  for  which  reafon,  as  it  is  be 
lieved,  he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  blind  Terefias  was  not  more  famous  in 
Greece,  than  this  dumb  artift  has  been  for  fome  years 
laft  pa  ft  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weflminfter.  Thus 
much  for  the  profound  gentleman  who  honaurs  m« 
with  the  following  cpiflle. 

*  S  I  R,  From  my  Cell,  June  24,  1714. 

*  TOEING  informed  that  you  have  latefy  got  the  ufe 
'  _fj  of  y°ur  tongue,  1  have  fome  thoughts  of  fol- 
'  lowing    your    example,    that   I  may  be  a   fortune- 
'  teller  properly  fpeaking,     I  am  grown  weary  of  my 
'  taciturnity,  and,  having  lerved  my  country  many  years 

*  under  the  title  of  the  dumb-dodor,  I  mall  now  pro- 
'  phefy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Mr.  Lee  fays  of 

*  the  magpye,  who  you  know  was  a  great  fortune- tel- 

*  See  TAT.  with  notes,  vol.  J.  N°  14,  p.  156,  and  nttt\  and 
Sftcx.  vol.  VII.  N°474- 
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\er  among  the  ancients)  chatter  futurity.  I  have 
hitherto  cholen  to  receive  qucitions  and  return  an* 
Avers  in  writing,  that  i  might  avoid  the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querills  being  generally 
of  a  humour  to  think,  th;tt  they  have  never  predic 
tions  enough  for  their  money.  In  fhort,  Sir,  my  cafe 
has  been  lomething  like  that  of  thole  dilcreet  animals 
the  monkeys,  who,  as  the  Indians  tell  us,  can  fpenk 
if  they  would,  but  p'.irpolely  avoid  it  that  they  may 
not  be  made  to  work.  1  have  hitherro  gained  a  live 
lihood  by  holding  my  tongue,  but  ihall  now  open  my 
mouth  in  order  to  till  it.  if  I  appear  a  little  word- 
bound  in  my  firft  folutions  arfd  reiponfes,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  forefi»ht,  but  to 
the  long  difuie  of  ipeech.  1  doubt  not  by  this  inven 
tion  to  have  all  my  former  Qullomers  over  again  ;  for 
if  I  have  promifed  any  of  them  lovers  or  hufbands, 
riches  or  good  luck,  it  is  my  delign  to  confirm  to  them 
viva  voftt  what  I  have  already  given  them  under  my 
hand.  If  you  will  honour  me  with  a  vilit,  I  will 
compliment  you  with  the  tirit  opening  of  my  mouth  ; 
and,  if  you  pleaie,  you  may  make  an  entertaining  dia 
logue  out  of  the  converfation  of  two  dumb  men.  jix- 
cule  this  trouble,  worthy  Sir,  from  one  who  has  been 
a  long  time 

'  Your  filent  admirer, 

«  CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA.* 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rathe-  billet- 
doux,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  congratulates 
with  me  upon  the  iaine  occalion. 

«  Dear  Mr,  Prate-apace,  June  23,  1714. 

1  T  Am  a  member  of  a  female  fociety  who  call  our- 
1  A  felves  the  Chit-chat  club,  and  am  ordered  by  the 
*  whole  fiilerhood  to  congratulate  you  upon  th.-  ufe  of 
'  your  tongue.  We  have  all  of  us  a  mighty  mind  to 
'  hear  you  talk,  and  if  you  will  take  your  place  a-uong 

*    U3 
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'  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimoufly  agreed  to  al- 
*  low  one  minute  in  ten,  without  interruption. 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

•  S.  TV 

P.  S.  "  You  may  find  us  at  my  Lady  Betty  Clack's, 
"  who  will  leave  orders  with  her  porter,  that  if  an  elderly 
**  gentleman,  with  a  fhort  face,  enquires  for  her,  he 
'*  fliall  be  admitted  and  no  q\ieftions  afked." 

As  this,  particular  Paper  mail  confift  wholly  of  what 
I  have  received  from  my  correfpondents,  1  fliall  fill  up 
the  remaining  part  of  it  with,  other  congratulatory  let 
ters  of  the  fame  nature. 

• 

*  S  I  R,  June  25,  1714. 

WE  are  here  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  open 
ing  of  your  mouth,  and  very  frequently  open 
ours  in  approbation  of  your  delign  ;  elpccially  fmce 
we  find  you  are  refolved  to  preferve  your  taciturnity 
as  to  all  party-matters.  We  do  not  queftion  but  you 
are  as  great  an  orator  as  Sir  Hudibras,  of  whom  the 
poet  fweetly  fiugs, 


-He  could  not  ope 


*'  His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope." 

If  yon  will  fend  us  down  the  half  dozen  well  turned 
period?,  that  produced  fuch  difmal  effects  in  your 
muicles,  we  will  dcpofit  them  near  an  old  manufcript 
of  Tully's  orations,  among  the  archives  of  the  uni- 
verfity  ;  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  not 
a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded  in  hiftory,  lince 
that  which  happened  to  the  fon  of  Crccfus ;  nay,  I 
befieve  you  might  have  gone  higher,  and  have  added 
Balaam's  nfs.  We  are  impatient  to  fee  more  of 
your  productions,  and  expecl  what  .words  will  next 
fall  from  you,  with  as  much  attention  as  thole  who 

*  were 
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'  were  fet  to  watch  the  fpeaking  head,  which  Fiiar  Ba- 
*  con  formerly  creeled  in  this  place.     We  are, 
*  Worthy  Sir, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervants, 

'  B.  R.  T.  D.  &c.' 

*  Honeft  SPEC,  Middle-Te'mple,  June  24. 

IAm  very  glad  to  hear  that  thou  beginnefl  to  prate  ; 
and  find,  by  thy  yefterday's  vilion,  thott  art  Ib  ufed 
to  it,  that  thou  canfl  not  forbear  talking  in  thy  fleep. 
Let  me  only  advife  thee  to  fpeak  like  other  men,  for 
I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  very  queer,  if  thou  doll  not 
intend  to  ufe  the  phrafes  in  falhion,  as  thou  called 
them  in  thy  fecond  paper.  Hail  thou  a  mind  to  pafs 
for  a  Bantamite  *,  or  to  make  us  all  Quakers  ?  1  do 
a  flu  re  thee,  dear  SPEC,  I  am  not  polilhed  out  of  my 
veracity,  when  I  fubfcribe  ray  lei  f 

*  Thy  conllant  admirer, 

*  And  humble  iervanf, 

«  FRANK  TOWNLY.* 

*  See  N°  557,  Let 


Wednefday,  June  30,  1714. 


Paulatim  abolrrt  Sicbtrum 


&  vivo  tentat  pravotere  amorc 
Jtm  rtjides  animos  j-fuitiqite  conia. 
VJRG. 


But  he 


Works  in  the  pliant  bofom  of  the  fair, 
'  And  moulds  her  heart  anew, and  blots  her  former  care. 
'  The  deid  is  to  the  living  love  refign'd, 

*  And  all  jfcneas  enters  in  her  mind.'         DRYDEN. 

*  SIR, 

Am   a  tall,  broad -fhouldcred,   impudent,    black 

fellow,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  lor 

a  r:ch  widow  :    but  aftei-   having  tried   my   fortune 

rbr  above  three  years  together,  I  h^ve  not 'been  able 

•  to 
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to  get  one  f  ngle  relicl  in  the  mind.  My  firft  attacki 
were  generally  lucceisful,  but  always  broke  off  as  foon 
as  they  came  to  the  word  fettlement.  Though  I 
have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my 
expeiience,  and  have  learnt  feveral  iecrets  which  may 
be  of  ui'e  to  theie  unhappy  gentlemen,  vho  are  com 
monly  diltinguimed  by  the  name  of  widow-hunters^ 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are, 
generally  (peaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  them- 
ielves.  1  fhall  here  communicate  to  you  the  myfteries 
of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  them- 
felves  the  Widow-club.  This  club  confiils  of  nine  ex 
perienced  dames,  who  take  their  places  once  a  week 
round  a  large  oval  table. 

'  I.  Mrs.  hrefident  is  a  perfon  who  has  difpofed  of  fix 
hufbands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  feventh  ; 
being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the 
touch  of  a  leventh  hulband  as  of  a  feventh  fon.  Her 
comrades  are  as  follow  : 

*  II.  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four 
different  bedfellows,  of  four  different  fhires.     She  is 
at  preient  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Middle- 
fcx  man,  and  is  laid  to  have  an  ambition  of  extending 
her  pofleffions  through  all  the  counties  in  England,  on 
tlr.s  tide  the  Trent. 

4  II  f.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  hufbands  and  a 
gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
li.xty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the  club  af 
ter  a  week's  cohabitation,  (he  is  {till  allowed  to  fit  a* 
a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  ths 
board. 

'  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  death  of  her  Jalt  hufband.  Her  weeds  have 
fervcd  her  thrice,  and  are  Hill  as  good  as  new.  « 

*  V.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow,     ohe  was  a  widow  at 
Eighteen,  and  has  fince  buried  a  fecond  hulbaud  and 
two  coachmen. 

*  VI.  The  Lady  Waddle.     She  was  married  in  the 
r  $th  year  of  her  age,  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight, 
aged  threefcore  and  twelve,,  by  whom  fhe  had  twins 
nine  months  after  his  deceafe.     In  the  $$th  year  of 
her  age  fixe  was  married  to  James  Spindle,  Efqj  a 

'  youth 
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*  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  oot  live  tho 

*  honey-moon. 

«  VI  f.  Deborah  Conqueft.     The  cafe  of  this  lady  is 
4  fomething  particular.     She  i's  the  relict  of  Sir  Samp- 

*  fon  Conqueft,  (bmctime  juftice  of  the  Quorum.     Sir 

*  Sampfon  was  feven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  breadth 

*  from  the  tip  of  one  fhoulder  to  the  other.    He  had 
'  married   three  wives,  who  all  of  them  died  in  child- 

*  bed.     This  terrified  the  whole  fex,    who   none  of 

*  them  durlt  venture  on  Sir  Sampfon.     At  length  Mr?. 
'  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave  fo  good  an  account 

*  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  fhe  very  fairly  laid 
'  him  out,  and  meafured  his  length  upon  the  ground. 
'  Tliis  exploit  has  gained  her  (b  great  a  reputation  in 

*  t  ic  club,  that  the/  have  added  Sir  Sampfon's  three 

*  victories  to  hers,  and  give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth 

*  widowhood  ;  and  (he  takes  her  place  accordingly. 

VIII.  The  widow  Wildrire,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Wild- 

*  fire,    fox-hunter,    who  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix-bar 
4  gate.     She  took  his  death  fo  much  at  heart,  that  it 

*  was  thought  it  would  h.we  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had 

*  (he  not  diverted  her  furrows  by  receiving  tb*e  adclrelfes 

*  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  made  love 

*  to  her  in  the  fecond  month  of  her  widowhood.     The 
'  gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight  for  the  fake  of 
«  a  young  Templar,  who  had  the  poiFeffion  of  her  for 
«  fix  weeku  after,  till   he  was  beaten  out  by  a  broken 
'  officer,  who  likewife  gave  up  his  place  to  a  gentleman 

*  at  court.    The  courtier  was  as  ihort-lived  a  favourit* 

*  as  his  predeceflbis,  but  had  the  pleafure  to  iee  himfelf 

*  fucceeded  by  a  long  (cries  of  lovers,  who  followed 
«  the  widow  Wildfire  to  the  3/th  year  of  her  age,  at 

*  which   time  there  eiuered  a  ceffution  of  ten  years, 
'  uhen  John  Felt,  haberdaftier,  took  it  in  his  head  to 

*  lie  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very  fud« 

*  clcnly  carry  hrr  oft*. 

*  IX.  The  laft  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnel,  who  broke  her 

*  firft  huftand's  heart  before  ihe  was  ilxteen,  at  which 

*  time  (he  was  entered  of  the  club,  but  foon  after  left  it 

*  upon  account  of  a  fecond,  whom  (lie  made  fo  quick  a 
«  difpatch  of,  that    (he  returned  to   her  feat   io   lefs 

*  than  a  twelvemonth.    This  young  matron  is  looked 

VoLVUI.  C  'upo« 
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*  upon  as  the  moft  rifing  member  of  the  fociety,  and 

*  will  probably  be  in  the  president's  chair  before  fhe 
4  dies. 

*  Thefe  ladies,  upon  their  firft  inftitution,  refolved 

*  to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceaied  huibands  to  the 
'  club-room,  but  two  of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at 

*  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walls.     Upon  which 

*  they  came  to  a  fecond  refolution,  that  eveiy  matron 

*  mould  give  her  own  picture,  and  let  it  round  with 

*  her  hufband's  in  miniature. 

*  As   they  have  moft  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be 

*  troubled  with  the  colic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of 
•*  cot  dials  and  ftrong  waters.     When  they  grow  maud- 

*  In,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  former 
•partners  with   a  tear.     But  alk  them  which  of  their 
'  huibands  they  condole,  they  are  not  able  to  tell  you, 

*  and  dilcover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  fo  much 

*  for  the  lofs  of  a  hulband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

*  .The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  fociety  are 
4  to  govern  themfelves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  pleafures, 

*  of  a  fingle  life  upon  all  occafions,  in  order  to  deter 

*  the  reft  of  their  lex  from  marriage,  and  ingrois  the 
4  whole  male  world  to  themfelves. 

*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a 

'  member  of  the   Ibciety,  to   communicate  his  name, 

*,  at  which  time  the  whole  aflembly  fit  upon  his  repu- 

4  tation,  perfon,  fortune,   and  good  humour ;    and  if 

4   they  find  him  qualified  fora  lifter  of  the  club,  they 

*  lay  their  heads  together  hoxv  to  make  him  fure.     By 

*  this  means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow- 

*  hunters   about  town,    who  often  afford  them  great 

*  diverfion.     There  is  an   honeft  Irilh  gentleman,    it 
«  feems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  lociety,    but  at 

*  different  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

*  Their  converfation  often  turns  upon  their  former 

*  huibands,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  he;ir  them  relate 

*  their  feveral  arts   and   ftratagems  with  which   they 
4  amufed  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or  wheedled 
•'  the  good-natured  man,  till  at  laft,  to  ule  the  club 
•'  phralc,  "  They  lent  him  out  of  the  houle  with  his 
•*  heels  foremo.fi." 

4  The 
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*  The   politics  which   are   rnoft  cultivated   by  this 
fociety  of  She-Machiavels  relate  chiefly  to  theie  tu  o 
points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  to  manage  a 
Da/band.     As  for  the  firft  fet  of  artifices,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  come  within  the  compafs  of  your  Paper, 
and  fiiall  therefore  be  referred  for  a  fecond  letter. 

*  The  management  of  a  h\i{band  is  built  upon  t'  t 
following  do&rines,  which  are  univerfally  aflenred  to 
by  the  whole  club.    Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  firir. 
Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familiarities. 
Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl,  but  as  a  wo 
rn  m  that  knows  the  world.     Not  to  lefTen  any  thing 
of  her  former  figure.     To  celebrate  the  generofity,  or 
any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceafed  hufband,  which  flic 
would  recommend  to  his  fucceflbr.     To  turn  away  all 
his  old  friends  and  fervants,   that  (he  may  have  the 
dear  man  to  herfelf.     To  make  him  dinnherit  theun- 
dutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.     Never  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affertion,  untill  he  has 
made  over  to  her  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

«  After  fo  long  a  letter,  i  am,  without  more  cere 
mony, 

*  Your  humble  fervant,  &c." 

*  By  ADDIJON. 
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Prajent)  abf<m  vt  fits.          TtR.  Eun.  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 
Be  prcfent  as  if  abfent. 

"  T  T  is  a  hard  and  nice  fxibjecl  for  a  man  to  fpeak  of 
*'  A  himfelf,"  fays  Cowley  •  ;  "  it  grates  his  own  lu-ai  c 
'*  to  fay  rfny  thing  of  difparagement,  and  the  reader'* 
"  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praife  fiom  him."  I  jet  the 
tenourof  his  difcourfebe  what  it  will  upon  this  fubjcfr,  ic 
generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  orientations  man  will 
rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  abfurdity  he  has  committed, 
than  be  debarred  of  talk,  ng  of  his  owu  dear  perfori. 

*  COWLST'S  "  Works," /».'.  Lond.  1669, Eft  II.  p.  143. 

C  a  Some 
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Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault. 
It  is  obferved  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  his  works  run 
very  much  in  the  firft  perlon,  and  that  he  takes  all  oc- 
eaiions  of  doing  himfclf  juftice.  "  Does  he  think, "lays 
Brutus,  "  that  his  confulfhip  deferves  more  applauib 
*'  than  my  putting  Caeiar  to  death,  becaule  I  am  not 
•*  perpetually  talking  of  the  Ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of 
*'  the  Nones  of  December  ?"  I  need  not  acquaint  ivy 
learned  reader,  that  in  the  Ides  of  March,  Brutus  de- 
itroyed  Caefar,  and  that  Ckero  quaftied  the  conipiracy 
of  Catiline  in  the  Calends  of  December.  How  fliocking 
foever  this  great  man's  talking  of  himfclf  might  have 
been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  mult  confefs  I  am  never 
better  pleafed  than  when  he  is  on  this  uibjecl.  Such 
openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into 
his  perfoual  character,  and  iilullrate  feveral  pafliiges  in 
the  hiilory  of  his  life  :  befides  that,  there  is  iome  little 
pleafure  in  ditcoveiing  the  infirmity  of  a  great  man, 
and  feeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himlelf  agrees 
with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more  emi 
nent  for  their  learning  and  for  their  humility  than  any 
other  in  France,  banifhed  the  way  of  ipeaking  in  the 
firft  perfon  out  of  all  their  works,  as  riling  from  vain 
glory  and  felf-conceit.  To  (hew  their  particxilar  aver- 
non  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the 
name  of  an  egotifm:  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The,  moft  violent  egotifm  which  I  have  met  with  in 
the  courfe  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Wolley, 
Ego  &  Rtx  meus,  *'  I  and  my  king ;"  as  perhaps  the 
moft  eminent  egotift  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
was  Montaigne  the  author  of  the  celebrated  eflays.  This 
lively  old  Gafcon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  infirmities 
into  his  works,  and  after  having  fpoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  men,  immediately  publifhes  to  the 
xvorld  how  it  ftands  with  himlfelf  in  that  particular. 
Had  he  kept  his  own  counfel,  he  might  hive  pafled 
for  a  much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  been  (b  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an 
eflay  promifes  perhaps  a  difcout  fe  upon  Virgil  or  Julius 
Casiarj  but  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  fure  to 

meet 
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meet  with  more  upon  Monfieur  Montaigne,  than  of  ci 
ther  of  them.  'Ihe  younger  Scaliger,  who  items  to 
have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  author,  after  having 
acquainted  the  world  that  his  father  fold  herrings,  adds 
thefe  words  :  La  grande  fadaife  <U  Montaigne,  tjui  a  ecrit 
qxil  almoit  m:cux  le  via  blant  — —  que  Jiable  a.  tan  a 
f*irt  de  ff  avoir  ct  q*il  aim?  "For  my  part,"  fay» 
Montaigne,  4t  I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wines— 
*'  What  the  devil  fignifies  it  to  the  public,"  fays  Scaliger, 
"  w  hether  he  is  a  lover  of  white  wines  or  of  red  wines  ?*' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotifts, 
for  whom  1  have  always  had  a  mortal  averfion,  1  mean 
the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in 
any  works  but  their  own,  and  who  raife  all  their  pro- 
duaions  out  of  this  lingle  figure  of  fpeech. 

Mort  of  our  modern  prefaces  favour  very  ftrongly  of 
the  egotilm.  Every  inlignificant  author  fancies  it  of 
importance  to  the  world,  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book 
in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pafsawayfome  of  his 
idle  hours,  tiur  it  was  publifhed  at  the  importunity  of 
friends,  or  th  it  his  natural  temper,  fluclics  or  conver? 
iations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his  iubject. 


LI foj,ulm  curat/cilictt* 


Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to- 
the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour,  efpecially  when  a  man  writes 
'under  a  fictitious  perfonage,  the  talking  of  one's  felf 
may  give  fome  diverfion  to  the  public  ;  but  I  would  ad- 
vife  every  other  writer  never  to  fpeak  of  himfelr,  un- 
lels  there  be  fomething  very  confiderable  in  his  charac 
ter  :  though  I  am  fenfible  this  rule  will  be  of  little  ufe 
in  the  world,  becaufe  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publifliing,  that  does  not  look  upon 
himfelf  as  a  confiderable  perfon. 

I  (hall  clofe  this  Paper  with  a  remark  upon  fu^h  as 
are  egotilts  in  converiation :  thefe  are  generally  the 
rain  or  (hallow  part  of  mankind,  people  being  natu 
rally  full  of  themfelves  when  they  have  nothing  elle  in 
them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotifts  which  is  verycom- 
»on  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
C  3  writer 
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writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean  thofe  empty 
conceited  fellows,  who  repeat  as  fayings  of  their  own, 
er  iome  of  their  particular  friends,  feveral  jells  which 
were  made  before  they  were  born,_and  which  every 
one  who  has  converfed  in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred 
times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaint 
ance  was  very  guilty  of  this  abfurdity:  he  would  be 
always  laying  a  new  fcene  for  fome  old  piece  of  wit, 
and  telling  us,  that  as  he  and  Jack  fnch-a-one  were 
together,  one  or  t'other  of  them  had  fuch  a  conceit  on 
inch  an  occafion  ;  upon  which  he  would  laugh  very 
heartily,  ?nd  wonder  the  company  did  not  join  with 
him.  Whtn  his  mirth  was  over,  1  have  often  repre 
hended  him  out  of  Terence,  Tuumne,  obfccro  te,  hoc  d.&um 
trat  ?  wtus  credidi.  But  finding  him  ilill  incorrigible, 
and  having  a  kindnefs  for  the  yocing  coxcomb,  who 
was  otherwife  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recommended 
to  his  perufal  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  jefts,  with 
ieveral  little  pieces  of  pleafantry  of  the  lame  nature. 
Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  fmall 
eonfufion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  paficd  through 
feveral  editions,  and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new 
conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  o-.vn  ufe,  had  ap 
peared  in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were 
ever  heard  of.  This  had  lb  good  an  effect  upon  him, 
vh.it  he  is  content  at  prefent  to  pals  for  a  man  of  plain 
fciile.  iu  his  ordinary  converfatton,  and  is  never  facetious 
but  wluii  he  knows  his  company.  .  * 

*  By  ABDISON. 


N°  563  Monday,  July  5,  1714, 

— — -  Magni  nontin'n  umbra,  Lucan  i.   135, 

*  The  fliadow  of  a  mighty  name/ 

I  SMALL  entertain  my  reader  with  two   very  cu- 
rhus  letters.     The  firft  of  them  comes  from  a  chi 
merical  perfoD,  who  I  believe  never  writ  to  any  body 
before* 

«  SIR, 
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'SIR, 

*  T  AM  defccndcd  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
'  A  Blanks,  a  name  well  kno-.vn  among  all  men  of 

*  bufinefs.  It  is  always  read  in  thofe  little  white  fpaces 

*  of  writing  which  want  to  be  filled  up,   and  which, 

*  for  that  reafon  are  called  blank  fpaces,   as  of  right  ap«- 

*  pertaining  to  our  family  :  for  I  confider  myfeli  as  the 

*  ford  of  a  manor,  who  lays  his  claim  to  all  waftes  or 
4  fpots  of  ground   that  are  unappropriated.     I   am  a 
'  near  kinfman  to  John  a  Styles  and  John  a  Noakes  ; 

*  and  they,  1  am  told,  came  in  with  ihe  Conqueror.  I 
'  am  mentioned  ofcener  in  both  houfes  of  parliament 

*  than  any  other  perion  in  Great  Britain.     My  name  is 

*  written,    or,    more  properly  fpeaking,    not  written 
'  thus  .     1  am  one  that  can  turn  my 

*  hand   to  every  thing,   and  appear  under  any  mape 

*  whatfoever.     I  can  make  myfelf  man,    woman,   or 
1  child.     I  am  fometimes  metamorphofed  into  a  year 
•'  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the 

*  day.    I  very  often  reprefent  a  fum  of  money,  and 

*  am  generally  the  firft  lubfidy  that  is  granted  to  the 
'  crown.     I  hnve  now  and  then  fupplied  the  place  of 

*  feveral  thoufands  of  lar;d  foldiers,  and  have  as  fie- 
'  quently  been  employed  in  the  fea-fervice. 

*  Now,  Sir,  my  comphnnt  is  this,  that  I  am  only 
'  made  ufe  of  toferve  a  turn,  being  always  difcarded  as 

*  foon  as  a  proper  perfon  is  found  out  to  fill  up  my  place, 

*  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  play-houfe  before  the 

*  curtain  rifes,  you  feethemoft  of  the  front-boxes  filled 
'  wifh  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwith  turn  out  and 

*  refign  their  ftations  upon  the  appearance  of  thofe  for 

*  whom  they  are  retained. 

*  But  the  mod  illuftrious  branch  of  the  Blanks  are 

*  thofe  who  are  planted  in  high  pofts,  till   fuch  time  as 

*  perfons  of  greater  confequence  can  be  found  out  to 

*  fupply  them.     One  of  thefe  Blanks  is  equally  quali- 
'  fied  for  all  offices  ;  he  can  ferve  in  time  of  need  for 

*  a  foldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or  what  you  pleafe. 
'  I  have  known  in  my  time  many  a  brother  Blank  that 

*  has  been  born  under  a  lucky  planet,  heap  up  great 

*  riches,  and  l\vcll  into  a  man  of  figure  and  impor- 

C  4  *  tancej 
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tance,  before  the  grandees  of  his  party  could  agree 
among  themielves  which  of  them  mould  ftep  into  his 
place.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  Blank  continue  fo  long 
in  one  of  thefe  vacant  pofts,  (for  fuch  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it)  that  he  haa 
grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous  to  be  removed. 

*  But  to  return  to  rcylelf.     bince  I  am  io  very  com- 
modiou*  a  perfbn,  and  io  very  necetfary  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  I  defire  you  will  take  my  caft 
into  conlkleration,  that  I  may  be  no  longer  made  a 
tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  ftop  a  gap.  Such  ufage, 
without  a  pun,  makes  me  look  veiy  blank.     For  all 
which  realbns  I  humbly  recommend  myfelf  to  you£ 
protection,  and  am 

'  Your  mofl  obedient  fervait, 

*  BLANK* 

*  P  S.  I  herewith  fend  yon  a  paper  draxvn  up  by  a 

*  country-attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen,  whofs 

*  names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who  did  not 
•*  think  lit  to  let  him  into  the  fecret  which  they  wer«f 

*  trnnfa&ing.     I  heard  him  call  it  a  blank  inflrumenr, 

*  and  read  it  after  the  following  manner.     You  may 

*  Ice  by  this  iingle  inftance  of  what  ufe  i  am  to  the  buijr 

*  world. 

"  I  T.  Blank,  Efquire  ;  of  Blank  town,  in  the  county 
*'  of  Blank,  do  own  myfelf  indebted  in  the  fum  of  Blank, 
•'  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  fervice  he  did  me  in  pro- 
-*'  curing  for  me  the  goods  following,  Blank  :  and  1  do 
"  hereby  promife  the  laid  Blank  to  pay  unto  him  ths 
"  laid  -urn  of  Blank,  on  the  Blank  day  of  the  month  of 
44  Blank  next  enfuing,  under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture 
"of  Blank." 

I  fhall  take  time  to  confider  the  cafe  of  this  my  ima 
ginary  correfpondent,  and  in  the  mean  while  fhall  pre- 
fent  my  reader  with  a  letter  which  feems  to  comeipora 
a  perfon  that  is  made  up  of  flefli  and  blood. 

'  Good  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  AM  married  to  a  very  honeft  gentleman  that  is 
4  •*•  exceeding  good-natured,  and  at  the  fame  time 
1  very  choleric.  There  is  no  Handing  belorc  him  when 

'  he 
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*  he  is  in  a  paffion  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  over  he  is  the 

*  beft  humoured  creature  in  the  world.     When  he  is 
'  angry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that  chances  to 
'  lie  in  his  way,  and  the  next  morning  fends  me  in 

*  twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  before.     I  may 
-•  poiuively  fay,  that  he  ha«  broke  me  a  child's  fortune 
'  lince  we  were  firft  married  together. 

*  As  foon  as  he  begins  to  fret,   down  goes  every 
'  thing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.     I  once  pre- 

*  vailed  upon  him  never  to  carry  a  flick  in  his  hand, 
4  but  this  faved  me  nothing ;  for  upon  feeing  me   do 
'  fomething  that  did  not  pleafe  him,  he  kicked  down  a 

*  great  jar,  that  coft  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
1  week  before.     I  then  laid  the  fragments  together   in 

*  a  heap,  and  gave   him  his  cane  again,  defiring  him 

*  that  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger,  he  would  fpend 
* '  his   pafiion  upon  the  china  that  was    broke  to  his 

4  hand  ;    but    the  very  next  day  upon  my   giving   a 

*  wrong  meflage  to  one  of  the  iervan:s,  he  flew   into 
*fucharage,  that  he  fwept  down  a  dozen  tea-difhes, 

*  which,  to  my  misfortune,  flood  very  convenient  for  a 

*  lide  blow. 

4  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  which 

*  he  never  frequents  ;  but  I  got  nothing  by  this  neither, 

*  for  my  looking  glalfes  immediately  went  to  rack. 

*  In  (hort,  Sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  pailion   he  is  an- 

*  gry  at  every  thing  that  is  brittle  ;  ar.d  if  on  fuch  oc- 

*  cations  he  had  nothing  to  vent  his  rage  upon,  I  do 
4  *  not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  fafety.     Let 

'  me  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  let  me  know  whether  there  be 

*  any  cure  for  this  unaccountable  difterrpcr  ;   or  if  not, 
4  that  you  will  be  plealed  to  pubiifli  this  letter:  for  my 

*  hufoand  haMng  a  great  veneration  for  your  writings, 

*  will  by  that  means  know  you  do  not  approve  of  hi» 
'  condudt.    *  1  am, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant,  &c.' 

»fc*  Juft  puhlifhed,  "  The  Romilh  Ecdefiaftical  Hiftory  of  late 

*  ye.Jb,  by  Richard  Steele,  Ef<|.     Printed  for  R.  Tonfon. 

"  Suit  &  ipj'a  R-.r.a  viribus  ritic.     HOR." 

SEECT.  info/if. 

C  5  Wednefday, 
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-Adftt 


Rcgula,  f/eccatis  qu<se poenat  irroget  aquas: 
Ne  fcutica  dignum  btrribilifcfltrejlagello. 

Hor,  i  Sat.  Hi.  117. 

4  Let  rules  be  fix'd  that  rray  our  rage  contain, 
*  And  punifli  faults  with  a  proportion'd  pain  > 
fr  And  do  not  fla;,  him  who  deierves  alone 
1  A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done.' 

CREECH. 

IT  is  the  work  ef  a  philofopher  to  be  every  day  fub- 
duing  his  paffiens,  and  laying  afide  his  prejudices. 
I  endeavour  at  leaft  to  look  upon  men  and  their  ac 
tions  only  as  an  impartial  SPECTATORT  without  any 
regard  to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  crofs  my 
own  private  intereft.  But  while  I  am  thus  employed 
myfelf,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  how  thofe  about  me 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  incli 
nation,  how  readily  they  pronounce  on  every  man's 
character,  which  they  can  give  in  two  words,  and  make 
.him  either  good  for  nothing,  or  qualified  lor  every 
thing.  On  the  contrary,,  thole  who  icarch  thoroughly 
into  human  nature,,  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  value  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that 
men's  characters  are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general 
words.  There  is  iadetd  no  fech  thing  as- a  pcribn  in- 
tirely  good-  or  bad  ;  virtue  and  vice  are  blended,  and 
mixed  together,  in  a  great  or  lefs  proportion,  in  every 
one;  and  it  you  would  learch  for  ibme  particular  good 
quality  in  its  .moft  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  you 
will  often  find  it  in  a  mind,  where  it  is  darkened  and 
•clipfed  by  an.  hundred  other  irregular  paffions. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  fays  a  cele 
brated  author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  incontinent  with 
tbcmielves.  They  find  it  eafier  to  join  extremities,. 
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than  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  This  is  finely  il- 
luftrated  in  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  That 
author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  having  taken  a  mofl  beauti 
ful  lady  named  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradatas,  com 
mitted  her  to  the  cuftody  of  Arafpas,  a  young  Perfian 
nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before  maintained  in  dif- 
courfe,  That  a  mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of 
entertaining  an  unlawful  paflion.  The  young  gentle 
man  had  not  long  been  in  pofleflion  of  his  fair  captive, 
•when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus,  that  he  not  only 
folicited  the  lady  Panthea  to  receive  him  in  the  room  of 
her  abient  hulband,  but  that,  finding  his  intreaties  had 
no  efiec~t,  he  was  preparing  to  make  ufe  of  force.  Cyrus, 
who  loved  the  young  man,  immediately  fent  for  him, 
and  in  a  gentle  manner  reprefenting  to  him  his  fault, 
and  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  former  aflertion,  ths 
unhappy  youth,  confounded  with  a  quick  fenfe  of  his- 
guilt  and  fliame,  burit  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
ipoke  as  follows  *  : 

*'  Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two  fouls* 
"  Love  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  plulofophy.  If  I 
'*  had  but  one  Ibul,  it  could  not  at  the  fame  time  pant 
"  after  virtue  and  vice,  wifh  and  abhor  the  fame  thing- 
"  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have  two  fouls  :  when  the 
**  good  foul  rules,  I  undertake  noble  and  virtuous  ac- 
"  tions ;- but  when  the  bad  foul  predominates,  I  amr 
*'  forced  to  do  evil.  AH  I  can  lay  at  prefent  is,  that  I 
'*  find  my  good  foul,  encouraged  by  your  prefence,  ha*. 
*«  got  the  better  of  my  bad." 

i  know  not  whether  mv  renders  will  allow  of  this  piece- 
of  philofophy  ;  but  if  they  \vill  not,  they  mnft  confe's 
\ve  meet  with  as  different  paflions  in  one  and  the  fame 
foul,  as  can  be  fuppofed  in  t\vo.  \Ve  can  hardly  read 
the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in  former  ages,  or 
convcrfe  with  any  who  is  eminent  among  our  contem 
poraries,  that  is  not  an  inftance  of  what  i  am  faying, 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  again  ft  the  par 
tiality  nnd  injufiice  of  giving  our  judgment  upon  men 
in  grois,  who  are  fiich  a  co;njx>ii;ion  of  virtues  andi 
vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  :nigh:  carry  this  reflection, 

•j?  a. "  Ocera"  Leueuclav.  £J-  i*ij,/W.  p.  117,  and  p.  1 53*. 
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fHll  farther  and  make  it  extend  to  moft  of  their  actions. 
If  on  the  one  hand  we  fairly  weighed  every  circum- 
ftance,  we  fliould  frequently  find  them  obliged  to  do 
that  action  we  at  firft  light  condemn,  in  order  to  avoid 
another  we  fliould  have  been  much  more  difpleafed 
with.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  nicely  examined  fuch 
actions  as  appear  moft  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  fliould 
find  moft  ot  them  either  deficient  and  lame  in  feveral 
parts,  produced  by  a  bad  ambition,  or  directed  to  an 
ill  end.  The  very  lame  action  may  ibmetimes  be  ft) 
oddly  circumftanced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe 
ther  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punifhed.  Thofe  who 
-compiled  the  laws  of  England  were  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
that  they  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  firit  maxims, 
"  ft  is  better  fufiering  a  mifchief  than  an  inconve- 
*'  nience  :"  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  in  other  words, 
That  fince  no  law  can  take  in  or  provide  for  all  cafes, 
it  is  better  private  men  fliould  have  fome  injuftice  done 
them,  than  that  a  public  grievance  (bould  not  be  re- 
drefled.  This  is  ulually  pleaded  in  defence  of  all  thofc 
hardships  which  fall  on  particular  persons  in  particular 
pccalions,  which  could  not  be  forefeen  when  a  la\r 
was  made.  To  remedy  this  however  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  court  of  Chancery  was  erected,  which  fre 
quently  mitigates,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common 
law,  in  cafes  of  mens  properties,  while  in  criminal  cafes 
there  is  a  power  of  pardoning  flill  lodged  in  the  crown. 

Netwithllanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  in  a 
large  government  to  diilribute  rewards  and  puniftiments 
Jlrictly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  every  action.  The 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed  wonderfully  exact 
in  this  particular  ;  atid  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my 
reading  to  have  met  with  fo  nice  an  example  of  jufiice 
as  that  recorded  by  Plutarch,  with  which  I  fliall  clofe 
my  Paper  for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a 
powerful  army  of  Thebans,  was  in  very  great  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citizens 
fnddenly  gathering  themfelves  into  a  body,  fought  with 
a  refolution  equal  to  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  yet 
no  one  fo  remarkably  diiHnguifhed  himfelf  on  this 
occafion,  to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  a&  Jfidas 
7  the 
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the  fon  of  Bhccbidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom 
of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  comelinefs 
of  his  perion.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when 
the  alarm  was  given,  io  that  he  had  not  time  to  put  on 
his  cloaths,  much  lefs  his  armour ;  however  transported 
with  a  defire  to  fcrve  his  country  in  io  great  an  exi- 
gencv,  ihatching  up  afpear  in  cue  hand  and  a  fwoH  in 
the  other,  he  flung  himlelf  into  the  thickeft  ranks  of  his 
enemies.  Nothing  could  withltand  his  fury :  in  what 
part  foever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight  with 
out  receiving  a  tingle  wound.  Whether,  fays  i'lutarch, 
he  was  the  particular  care  cf  fome  god,  who  regarded 
his  valour  that  day  with  an  extraordinary  protection, 
or  that  his  enemies  ihuck  with  the  unufualneis  of  his 
drefs,  and  beauty  of  his  fliape,  fuppofed  him  ibme- 
thing  more  than  man,  1  fliall  not  determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  fo  great  by 
the  Spartans,  that  the  Ephori,  or  chief  magistrates, 
decreed  he  fliould  be  prefented  with  a  garland  ;  but  a"s 
foon  as  theyjiad  done  Io,  fined  him  a  thoufand  drachma* 
for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 


Friday,  July  9,  1714. 


Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Ttrrafque,  traftufque  mgriit  caelumqut  profundum, 

Virg.  Georg.  ir.  221. 

*  For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires ; 

'  Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths  he  throws 

*  His  influence  round,and  kindles  as  he  goes.' 

DRYDEN. 

I  WAS  yeflerday  about  fun-fet  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night   infenfibly  fell  upon   me.     I 
at  firft  amufed  myfelf  with  all  the  nchnefs  and  variety 
of  colours,    which  appeared   in  the  weftern  parts  of 
HcaY«n ;  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 


out. 
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out,  feveral  ftars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  ano" 
ther,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The 
bluenefs  of  the  ./Ether  was  exceedingly  heightened  and 
enlivened  by  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of 
all  thofe  luminaries  that  pafled  through  it.  The  Galaxy- 
appeared  in  its  moft  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
icene,  the  full  moon  rofe  at  length  in  that  clouded 
majefty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to 
the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
fhaded,  and  dripofed  among  fofter  lights,  than  that 
which  the  fun  had  before  dilcovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  liirveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright- 
nefs  and  taking  her  progrefs  among  the  conftellations^ 
a  thought  rofe  in  me  which  I  believe  very  often  per 
plexes  and  difturbs  men  of  ferious  and  contemplative 
natures.  David  himfelf  fell  into  it  in  that  reflection, 
"  When  I  conlider  the  Heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
"  the  moon  and  the  ftars  which  thou  haft  ordained ; 
"  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  fon 
"  of  man  that  thou  regarded  him !"  In  the  fame  manner 
when  I  confidered  that  infinite  hoft  of  ftars,  or,  to  fpeak 
moiephilofophically,  of  funs,  which  were  then  fliining 
upon  me,  with  thofe  innumerable  fets  of  planets  or 
worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  refpective  funs ; 
when  I  ftill  enlarged  the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another 
Heaven  of  funs  and  worlds  rifmg  ftill  above  this  which 
we  difcovered,  and  thefe  ftill  enlightened  by  a  fuperior 
firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  fo  great 
a  diftance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  as  the  ftars  do  to  us ;  in  fliort,  while  I  pur- 
fued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little 
infignificant  figure  which  I  myfclf  bore  amidfl  the  im? 
menlity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  fun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  cre 
ation,  with  all  the  hoft  of  planetary  worlds  that  move 
about  him,  utterly  extinguiihed  and  annihilated,  they 
would  not  be  nulled,  more  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon 
the  lea  fhore.  The  fpace  they  poflefs  is  fo  exceedingly 
little  in  companion  of  the  whole,  that  it  would  Icarcc 
make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chafin  would  be 
imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole 
compais  cf-  nature,  aud  pal's  from  one  end  of  the  crea- 
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tion  to  the  other;  as  it  is  poflible  there  may  be  fuch  a 
fenfe  in  ourfelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are 
at  prefent  more  exalted  than  ourielves.  We  fee  many 
Hars  by  the  help  of  glafles,  which  we  do  not  difcover 
with  our  naked  eyes  ;  and  the  finer  our  telefcopes  are, 
the  more  ftill  are  our  difcoveries.  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  fo  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  impoilible 
there  may  be  ftars  whofe  light  is  not  yet  travelled  dowu 
to  us,  fmce  their  firft  creation  *.  There  is  no  queftkm 
but  the  univerfe  has  certain  bounds  fet  to  it ;  but  when 
we  confider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompt 
ed  by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  infinite  fpace  to  exert 
itfelt  in,  how  can  our  imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  firft  thought,  I  could  not 
but  look  upon  myfelf  with  fecret  horror,  as  a  being; 
that  w_as  not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard  of  one  who  had 
fo  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  fuperintendency.  I 
was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidfl  the  immenlity  of 
nature,  and  loft  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures, 
which  in  all  probability  fwarm  through  all  thefe  immea- 
furable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myfelf  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  confidered  that  it  took  its  rife  from  thole 
narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  \\  e  ourfelves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  fame  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  infpect  iome  things,  we  muft  of  courfe  neg- 
left  others.  This  imperfection,  which  we  oblerve  in 
ourielves,  is  an  impel  tetf  ton  that  cleaves  in  fome  de 
gree  to  creatures  of  the  higheft  capacities,  as  they  are 
creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures. 
The  prelence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a 
certain  meainre  of  fpace,  and  confequently  his  obfer- 
vation  is  Hinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The 
fpherc  irv  which  we  move,  and  act,  ?.nd  underftand,  is 
of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than  another, 
according  as  we  rile  one  above  another  in  the  fcale  of 
exiftence.  But  the  widelt  of  thefe  our  fphercs  has  its 
circumference.  When  therefore  we  refleft  on  the 
divine  nature,  we  arc  fo  ufed  and  accuilomed  to  this 
imperfedtion  in  ourfelvcs,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in, 

*  Sec  TXT.  with  notes,  vol.  V.  adtliu  note*,  p.  421.  and  N°  1 19- 
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fome  meafure  afcribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no 
fli.idow  of  imperfection.  Our  realon  indeed  a  flu  res  us 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite,  but  the  poornefs  of  our 
conceptions  is  fueh  thr.t  it  cannot  forbear  letting  bounds 
to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our  reafon  comes 
again  to  our  fuccour,  and  throws  down  all  thofe  little 
prejudices  which  rile  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  fliall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
thought,  of  our  being  over-Iooktd  by  our  Maker  in  the 
multiplicity  of  h's  works,  and  the  infinity  of  thofe  ob-< 
je&s  .among  which  he  feems  to  be  incefi'untly  employed, 
if  we  confider,  in  the  firii  place,  that  he  is  omniprefent ; 
and,  in  the  lecond,  that  he  is  omnilcient. 

If  we  conlider  him  in  his  omniprefence:  his  being 
patfes  through,  actuates,  and  fupports  the  whole  frame 
of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is  either  fo 
diftant,  fo  little,  or  fo.  inconfiderable  which  he  does  not 
elTentially  inhabit.  His  fubftance  is  within  the  iubftanc* 
of  every  being  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as 
intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that  being  is  to  itfelf.  It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  re 
move  out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw 
himfelf  from  any  thing  he  has  created.,  or  from  any  part 
of  that  fpace  which  is  diffufed  and  fpread  abroad  to  in 
finity.  In  fliort,  to  fpeak  of  him  i;i  the  language  of  the 
old  philofopher,  he  is  a  being  whole  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  omcifcient  as  well  as  om 
niprefent.  His  omnifcience  indeed  neceflarily  and  na 
turally  flows  from  his  omniprefence  ;  he  cannot  but  be 
conlcious  of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  whole  ma 
terial  world,  which  he  thus  eHentially  pervades,  and  of 
every  thought  that  is  {Hiring  in  the  intellectual  world, 
to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moraliils  have  coniidercd  the  creation  as  the 
Temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  which  is  filled  with  his  preience.  Others  have 
confidcred  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather 
the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  nobleft  and  moft 

exalted 
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exalted  way  of  conlidering  this  infinite  fpace  is  that 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  Senforium  of 
the  God-head.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  Senforiola,  or 
little  Senforiums,  by  which  they  apprehend  th'e  prelence 
and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects,  that  lie  conti 
guous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn 
within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  can 
not  but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  re- 
iides,  infinite  fpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  orrmilcience. 

Were  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body,  and  with  one 
glance  of  thought  fhould  ftart  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  creation,  ihould  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its 
progrcfs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the  fame  activity, 
it  would  ftill  find  itfelf  within  the  embrace  of  its  Crea 
tor,  and  encompafied  round  with  the  immenlity  of  the 
God-head.  Whillt  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  left 
prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  concealed  from  us.  "  O 
•'  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!'*  fays  Job. 
"  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  back- 
**  ward,  but  1  cannot  perceive  him:  on  the  lert  haud, 
41  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him:  he 
•*  hideth  himfelf  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  fee 
'*  him  *."  In  fhort,  reafon  as  well  as  revelation  aflures 
us,  that  he  cr.nnot  be  abfent  from  us,  notwithflanding 
he  is  undifcovered  by  us. 

In  this  confiderationofGod  Almighty's  omniprefence 
and  omnilcience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vaniflies. 
He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  re 
garded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and 
to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  Which  is  apt  to 
trouble  them  on  this  occahon  :  for,  as  it  is  impoflible 
he  Ihould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  fo  we  may  be 
confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  his  notice, 
and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  themfelves 
unworthy  that  he  fliould  be  mindful  of  them.  t 

ob.  xxiii.  8,  &c. 
y  ABcii«N.    S«  Sf  ZCT.  N°  571,  580,  590,  and  618. 

Monday, 


*  Jo 
f  B 
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des  amor  eft.  —  Ovid.  Ars  Am.  ii.  233', 

Love  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 

S  my  correfpondents  begin  to  grow  pretty  nume 
rous,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  tn  fake  Ibme  notice 
of  them,  and  fliall  therefore  make  this  Paper  a  milcellany 
of  letters.  I  have,  iince  my  re-  afi'nmintj  the  office  of 
SPECTATOR,  received  abundance  of  epktles  from  gen 
tlemen  of  the  blade,  who,  1  find,  have  been  fo  uied  to 
action  that  they  kno  v  not  how  to  lie  ilill.  They  feem 
generally  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  fair  at  home  ought 
to  reward  them  for  their  fervices  abroad,  'and  that,  until 
the  caufe  of  their  country  calls  them  again  into  the  field, 
they  have  a  fort  of  right  to  quarter  themfelves  upon  the 
ladies.  In  order  to  favour  their  approaches,  I  am  defired 
by  ibme  to  enlarge  upon  the  accomplifliments  of  their 
profeflion,  and  by  others  to  give  them  my  advice  in  the 
carrying  on  their  attacks.  Eat  let  us  hear  what  th<5 
gentlemen  fay  for  themfelves. 

'  Mr,  SPECTATOR, 

THOUGH  it  may  look  fomevvhat  perverfe  amidil 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  talk  t«o  much  of  war,  it  is 
but  gratitude  to  pay  the  laft  office  to  its  maves,  llnce 
even  peace  itfelf  is,  in  fome  roeafure,  obliged  to  it  for 
its  being. 

'You  have,  in  your  former  Papers,  always  recom 
mended  the  accompli  (bed  to  the  favour  of  the  fair  ; 
and,  I  hope,  \ou  will  allow  me  to  repreient  fome 
part  of  a  military  life  not  altogether  unneceffary  to 
the  forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
in  France,  vvhofe  fafhions  we  have  been  formerly  ib 
fond  of,  almofl  every  one  derives  his  pretences  to 
merit  from  the  fword  ;  and  that  a  man  has  fcarce  the 
face  to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  .without  fome  cre 
dentials  from  the  fervice  to  recommend  him.  As  the 

'  profeC- 
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*  profcflion  is  very  ancient,  we  have  reafon  to  think 

*  lome  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  old  Romans  de- 

*  rived  many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  the  commanders 

*  being  frequently  in  other  refpecfts  fome  of  the  moft 

*  fuming  characters  of  the  age. 

•  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities  of 

*  exerciiing  thofe  two  great  virtues  patience  and  cou- 
4  rage,  but  often  produces  them  in  minds  where  they 

*  had  fcarce  any  footing  before.     I  mull  add,  that  it  is 

*  one  of  the  belt  fchcols  in  the  world  to  receive  a  gene- 

*  ral  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  certain  freedom  of 
1  behaviour,  which  is  not  ib  ealily  acquired  in  any 

*  other  plnce.     At  the  fame  time  1  mutt  own,  that  fome 

*  military  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and  that  a  man 
'  who  goes  into  the  army  a  coxcomb  will  come  out  of 

*  it  a  fort  or  public  nuilance :  but  a  man  of  lenie,  or 

*  one  who  before  had  not  been  lufliciently  uied  to  a 

*  mixed  conversation,   generally  takes  the  true  turn. 
'  The  court  has  in  all  ages  been  allowed  to  be  the 

*  ftandard  of  good-breeding;  and  I  believe  there  is  not 
4  a  jufter  obfervation  in  Monlieur  Rochefoucault,  than, 

*  that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  upwholly  to  bufineis, 
41  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  courtier  at  court,  but  will 
"  immediately  catch  it  in  the  camp."    The  reafon  of 

*  this  moft  certainly  is,  that  the  very  eflence  of  good- 
•  •  breeding  and  politenefs  coniifts  in  feveral  nicetie?, 

*  which  are  fo  minute  that  they  efcnpe  his  obfervation, 

*  and  he  falls  fhort  of  the  original-he  would  copy  after; 

*  but  when  he  fees  the  fame  things  clnrged  and  aggra- 

*  vated  to  a  fault,  he  no  fooner  endeavours  to  come  up 
.•  to  the  pattern  which  is  fet  before  him,  than,  though 

*  he  flops  ibmewhat  fhort  of  that,  he  naturally  refts 

*  where  in  reality  he  ought.     I  was,  two  or  three  days 

*  ago,   mightily  pleafed  with  the  obfervation  of  an  hu- 
'  morons  gentleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
'  in  other  refpeds  eveiy  way  an  accomplished  perfon, 

*  that  "  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  dafli  of  the  coxcomb 
"  in  him;"  by  which  he  underftood  a  little  of  that 

*  alertnefs  and  unconcern  in  the  common  actions  of  life, 

*  which  is  ufually  fo  vifible  among  gentlemen  of  the 
'  army,  and  which  a  campaign  or  two  would  infallibly 

*  have  given  him. 

«  You 
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*  You  will  eafily  guefs,  Sir,  by  this  my  panegyrie 
upon  a  military  education,  that  lam  myfelf  a  foldier  ; 
and  indeed  I  am  ib.     1  remember,  within  three  years 
after  I  had  been  in  the  army,  I  was  ordered  into  the 
country  a-recruiting.     I  had  very  particular  iuccefs 
in  this  part  of  the  iervice,  and  was  over  and  above 
allured,  at  my  going  away,  that  I  might 'have  taken 
a  young  lacly,  who  was  the  rroft  conliderable  fortune 
in  the  country,  along  with  me.     I  preferred  the  pur- 
ftiit  of  fame  at  that  time  to  all  other  confideratioiis^ 
and  though  I  was  not  abiolutely  bent  on  a  wooden 
leg,  refoived  at  lead  to  get  a  fear  or  two  for  the  good, 
of  Europe.     1  have  at  pretent  as  much  as  I  deiire  of 
this  fort  of  honour,   and  if  you  could  recommend  me 
effectually,  fliould  be  well  enough  contented  to  pafa 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  fome  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty  eftate  in  the  country. 
This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be  following  the  example  of 
Lucius  Cincinnatus,  the  old  Roman  di&ator,  who  at 
the  end  of  a  war,  left  the  camp  to  follow  the  plough. 
1  am,  Sir,  with  all  imaginable  refpect, 

*  Your  moft  obedient, 

*  humble  fervant, 

*  WILL  WARLEY,' 
'Mr.  SPECT ATO  R, 

I  AM  an  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  prefent  with  a 
friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all  the  fox- 
hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She  declares  me  in 
tends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been  alked  by  the  man 
Ihe  could  like.  £he  ufually  admits  her  humble  ad 
mirers  to  an  audience  or  two;  but,  after  (he  has  once 
given  them  denial,  will  never  fee  them  more.  I  am 
allured  by  a  female  relation,  that  I  (hall  have  fair  play 
at  her  ,  but  as  my  whole  fuccefs  depends  on  my  firft 
approaches,  1  defirc  your  advice,  whether  I  had  beft 
ftorm,  or  proceed  by  way  of  lap. 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Yours,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  already  car- 
«  ried  one  of  her  outworks,  thatis,fecuredher  maid.' 

4  ME.. 
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'  Mr.  S  PECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  affixed  in  feveral  fieges  in  the  Low- Coun 
tries,  and  being  Itill  willing  to  employ  my  talents, 
as  a  fouldier  and  engineer,  lay  do\vn  this  morning  at 
feven  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  obitinate  female, 
who  h:id  for  foir.e  time  refilled  me  admittance,  i  made 
a  lodgment  in  an  outer  parlour  about  twelve:  the 
enemy  retired  to  her  bed  chain ber,  yet  I  flill  puriued, 
and  about  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  ftie  th-mghr  lit 
to  capitulate.  Her  demands  are  indeed  fomewhat 
high,  in  relation  to  the  lettlement  of  her  fortune.  But 
bunt;  in  poilcffion  of  the  houle,  I  intend  ro  infift  upon 
Carte  Blanche,  and  am  in  hopes,  by  keeping  ott  all 
other  pretenders  tor  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
to  ftai  ve  her  into  a  compliance.  I  beg  your  Ipecdy 
advice,  and  am,  Sir,  Yours, 

•  PETER  PUSH. 

'  From  my  camp  in  Red-lion-fquare,    Saturday  four 
1  in  the  afternoon. 
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Intrplui  clamor  fruftratur  biaxifs. 

VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  493. 

•  The  weak  voice  deceived  their  gafping  throats. 

DRYUEN. 

T  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  ibme  of  my 
•*•  correfpondents,  that  if  I  would  give  my  Paper  a 
general  run,  I  ihould  take  care  to  lealbn  it  with  Icandal. 
1  have  indeed  obferved  of  late  that  few. writings  Itil 
which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and  illunrious 
titles.  The  reader  generally  calls  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  leveral  letters  leparaied  tiom  one 

another 
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another  by  a  dafli,  he  buys  it  up  and  perufes  it  with 
great  fatisfaftion.  An  M  and  an  />,  a  T  and  an  r*,  with 
a  fhort  line  between  them,  has  fold  many  infipid  pam 
phlets.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by 
virtue  of  two  or  three  well-written  &c  ---  \s. 

A  fprinkling  of  the  word  fafiion,  Frenchman,  paptft, 
plunderer,  and  the  like  fignificant  terms,  in  an  Italic  cha- 
radler,  have  alfo  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the 
purchafer  ;  not  to  mention  fcriblcr,  liar,  rogue,  rafeal, 
knave,  and  villain,  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  carry 
on  a  modern  controversy. 

Our  party-writers  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  fecret  virtue 
of  an  innuendo  to  recommend  their  produ&ions,  that  of 
late  they  never  mention  the  ^  -  n  or  P  -  /  at  length, 
though  they  fpeak  of  them  with  honour  ,  and  with  that 
deference  which  is  due  to  them  from  every  private  per- 
fon.  It  gives  a  fecret  fatisfadion  to  a  perufer  of  tiieie 
myfterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  decipher  them  with 
out  help,  and,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  natural  parts, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  .  or  make  out  a  word  that  has 
only  the  firft  or  laft  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be 
more  fatirical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a 
great  man's  name,  and  fall  moft  unmercifully  upon  all 
the  conlbnants.  This  way  of  writing  was  firft  of  all  in 
troduced  by  T  —  m  Br—  wn  -J-,  of  facetious  memory,  who 
after  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  intermediate 
vowels,  ufed  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleated,  without  any  danger  of  the  ftatute. 

That  1  may  imitate  thele  celebrated  authors,  and 
publifh  a  Paper  which  fhall  be  more  taking  than  ordina 
ry,  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which 
a  reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed 
fatire,  and,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  his  prefent  poilure 
of  affairs,  will  eafily  dilcover  the  meaning  of  it. 

'  Jf  there  are  four  perfons  in  the  nation  who  endea- 

*  vour  to  bring  all  things  into  confufion,  and  ruin  their 

*  native  country,  I  think  every  honeft  Englifliman  ought 

*  M  and  an  h,  means  Marlborwgb,  and  a  T  and  an  r,  means  fnor 
fitrer. 

f  Tom  Brown. 

6  '  to 
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'  to  be  upon  his  guard.    That  there  arefuch,  every  one 

*  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  name  ***  with 

*  his  firit  friend  and  favourite  ***  not  to  mention  *** 

*  nor  ***.     Thefe  people  may  cry  ch — rch,  ch — rch 
'  as  long  as  they  pleale  ;  but,  to  make  uie  of  a  homely 

*  proverb,  "  The  proof  of  the  p — dd— "ng  is  in  the 
'  eating."     This  I  am  fure  of,  that  if  a  certain  Prince 

*  fhould  concur  with  a  certain  prelate,  (and  we  have 

*  Monfieur  Z— — n's  word  for  it)  our  poflerity  would 
'  be  in  a  fweet  p— — cle.     Mull  the  Britifh  nation  fuf- 
'  fer  forfooth,  becaufe  my  Lady  Q^q-t-s  has  been  dif- 

*  obliged  ?  Or  is  it  reafonable  that  our  Englifh  fleet, 
'  which  ufed  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  fliould  lie 

*  wind-bound  for  the  fake  of  a ?  I  love  to  ipeak 

'  out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talking 

*  for  the  good  of  my  country.     I  will  not  make  my 

*  court  to  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B y  or  a 

*  T 1.    Nay,  I  would  not  ftick  to  call  fo  wretched 

*  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a 

*  Bl-nd-rb-fs,  &c.  &c.' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  poetical  treatife,  which  is 
written  after  the  manner  ,of  the  celebrated  authors  in 
Great- Britain,  I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a 
more  convenient  fealbn.  In  the  mean  while  I  lhall  leave 
this  with  my  curious  reader,  as  fome  ingenious  writers 
do  their  enigmas ;  and  if  any  fagacious  pcrion  can  fairly 
unriddle  it,  1  will  print  his  explanation,  and,  if  he  pleafes, 
acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

1  hope  this  fliort  eflay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  Hate  trades,  and  that 
if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little  time 
be  as  great  a  matter  of  the  political  fcratch  as  any  the 
mod  eminent  writer  of  the  age.  1  (hall  only  add,  that 
in  order  to  outfliine  all  this  modern  race  of  Syncopifts, 
and  thoroughly  content  my  Englifli  reader,  1  intend 
fhortly  to  publifh  a  SPECTATOR,  that  fhali  not  have 
a  lingle  vowel  in  it.  * 

*  By  ADDISCN. 

*^*  To-morrow  will  be  publilhed,  Vcrfes  at  the  laft  public  com 
mencement  at  Cambridge,  written  and  fpoken  by  Mr.  EUSDEN. 
SPECT.  I///O/M. 

Friday, 
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*  — Dum  rfcitas,  inciplt  r/fi  tuus. 

MART.  Epig.  i.  39, 

Reciting  makes  it  thine. 

IW  A  S  yefterday<  in  a  coffee-houfe  not  far  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  I  obferved  three  peribns  in 
dole  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  upon  which, 
having  tilled  one  for  my  own  ule,  I  lighted  it  at  the 
little  wax  candle  that  flood  before  them ;  and  after 
having  thrown  in  two  01=  three  whiffs  amonft  them, 
fat  down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not 
tell  my  reader,  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  fame 
candle,  is  looked  upon  among  brother  fmokes  as  an 
overture  to  converfation  and  friendship.  As  we  here 
laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  be 
ing  entrenr.hed  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  railing,  1  took 
up  the  Jail  SPEC  r  A  TO  R,  and  carting  my  eye  over  ir, 
*'  The  SPECTATOR,"  fays  I,  "is  veiy  witty  to-day  ;'*  up 
on  which  a  lufty  lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  fat  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  table,  having  gradually  blown  out  of 
his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  i'moke,  which  he  had  been 
collecting  for  Ibme  time  before,  *•  Ay,"  lays  he,  "  more 
**  witty  than  wife,  1  am  arraid."  His  neighbour,  who  fat 
at  his  right  hand,  immediatejy  coloured,  and  being  an 
angry  politician,  laid  down  his  pipa  with  fo  much  wrath 
that  he  brok-e  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  a  tobacco-Hopper.  I  took  it  up  very  le- 
dately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made  ufe  of  it 
from  time  to  rime  ail  the  while  he  was  fpeaking  :  "  This 
14  fellow,"  fays  he,  "  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of  poli- 
44  tics  Do  you  Ice  how  he  abufes  four  great  men  here  ?"  I 
fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  Paper,  and  alked  him 
if  he  meant  thole  who  were  reprelented  by  afterifts. 
'«  Aflerifks,"  fays  he,  "  do  you  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of 
*'  them  ftars.  He  might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them. 

•«  Then 
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44  Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines. 
**  Ch-ch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the  lame  Sentence !  Our 
"  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him."  Upon  this 
the  third  gentleman,  who  was  or' a  mild  difpofition,  and 
as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  defired  him  not  to  be  too 
levere  upon  the  SPECTATOR,  neither  ;  **  for,"  fays  he, 
*'  you  find  he  is  very  cautious  of  giving  offence,  and 
44  has  therefore  put  two  dailies  into  his  pudding."  "  A. 
"  fig  for  his  dam,"  fays  the  angry  politician.  "  In  his 
'*  next  Ientence  he  gives  a  plain  innuendo,  that  our  po- 
44  fterity  will  be  in  a  fweetp-ckle.  What  does  the  tool 
44  mean  by  his  pickle  ?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at 
"  length,  if  he  means  honelHy  ?  I  have  read  over  the 
*'  whole  Ientence,"  fays  I ;  *'  but  I  look  upon  the  pa* 
44  renthefis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  molt  dangerous 
*;  part,  and  as  full  of  inlinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But 
4t  who,"  lays  I,  "  is  my  Lady  Qjvt-s  t  Ay,  anlwer 
•*  that  if  you  can,  Sir,"  fays  the  furious  ftatefman  to  the 
poor  whig  that  fat  over  againll  him.  But  without 
giving  him  time  to  reply,  **  I  do  allure  you,"  lays 
he,  *»  were  I  my  Lady  Q^p-t-s,  I  would  fu&  him  for 
41  fcanJalum  magnaium.  What  is  the  world  come  to  ? 
*'  Mull  every  body  be  allowed  to  —  ?"  He  had  by 
this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips, 
when  we  expeded  the  laft  word  of  his  fentence,  put 
•us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco  ;  which  he  redoubled 
with  fo  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almoft  flifled 
the  whole  company.  After  a  fliort  paufe,  I  owned  that 
I  thought  the  SPECTATOR  had  gone  too  far  in  writing 
ib  many  letters  of  my  Lady  Qjp-t-s's  name  ;  but,  **  how- 
44  ever,"  fays  I,  "  he  has  made  a  little  amends  for  it  in 
44  his  next  fentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank  fpace 
44  without  fo  much  as  a  conlbnant  to  direct  us.  I 
«'  mean,"  fays  1,  "  a'.uir  thofe  xvords,"  the  fleet  that 
ufed  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  fhould  be  wind- 
bound  for  the  fake  of  a ;  **  after  which  enfucs  a 

44  chafm,  that  in  my  opinion  looks  modeft  enough. 
41  Sir,"  fays  my  antugoniir,  '*  you  may  ealily  know  his 
44  meaning  by  his  gaping ;  1  fuppofe  he  deligns  his. 
*4  chafm,  as  you  call  it,  for  an  hole  to  creep  out  at, 
*4  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  fejve  his  tura.  Who  can 
You.  V11I.  D  44  endure 
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*'  endure  to  fee  the  great  officers  of  flate,  the  B-y's  and 
*'  T--t's  treated  after  fo  fcnrrilous  a  manner?  *«  I  cah't 
*'  for  my  life,"  fays  I,  tl  imagine  who  they  are  the 
•"  SPECTATOR  means."  '*  No  !"  fays  he  !—  <«  Your 
•«  humble  fervant,  Sir  !*'  Upon  which  he  flung  himlelf 
back  in  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and 
fmiled  upon  the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left 
hand,  who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig 
however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  goodwill  towards  me, 
and  feeing  my  pipe  out,  very  generoufly  offered  me  the 
ufe  of  his  box,  but  I  declined  it  with  great  civility, 
being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that  time  in  ano 
ther  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-houfe,  I  could  not  forbear 
reflecting  with  myfelf  upon  that  .grofs  tribe  of  fool* 
who  may  be  termed  the  over-wife,  and  upon  the  diffi 
culty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this  cenfo;  ious  age,  which 
a  weak  head  may  not  .conftrue  into  private  iatire  and 
peribnal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  noie  at  an  innuendo^  fmells 
trcafoa  and  {edition  in  the  molt  innocent  words  that 
can  be  put  together,  and  never  lees  a  vice  or  folly  flig- 
matized,  but  finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance 
pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember  an  empty  prag 
matical  fellow  in  the  country,  who,  upon  reading  over 
•'  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  had  written  the  names  of 
fcveral.perfons  in  the  village  at  the  fide  of  every  fin 
•which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent  author  ;  fo  that  he 
had  converted  one  of  the  beft  books  in  the  world  into  a 
libel  againfl  the  'fquire,  churchwardens,  overieers  of 
the  poor,  and  all  other  the  moll  confiderable  perfons 
in  the  parifli.  This  book,  with  thefe  extraordinary 
marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one 
tvho  had  never  ieeu  it  before  :  upon  which  there  arofe 
a  current  report  that  lomebody  had  written  a  book 
againft  the  'Iquire  and  the  whole  parifli.  The  minitfer 
ol  the  place  having  at  that  time  a  contro v-erfy  with  fome 
of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of  his  tithes, 
was  under  lome  fuipicion  of  being  the  author  until  the 
good  nian  lit  his  people  right,  by  fliewing  them  that  . 

the 
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the  fatirical  paflfages  might  be  applied  to  feveral  others 
of  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages,  and  that  the 
book  wa»  writ  againft  all  the  Tinners  in  England.  ^ 

*  By  ADDISON. 


N°  559        Monday,  July  19,  1714. 


Rtget  (ficunfur  multit  urgert  eyfullit 

£t  torquerc  fftcra,  qticnt  ptrfpex''jf-.  labor  tntj. 

dn  Jit  amid  t  id  dignus  •         • 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  454. 

•  Wife  were  the  kings,  who  never  chofe  a  friend, 

•  Till  uith  full  cups  they  had  \iniuafk'd  his  foul, 

•  And  feen  the  bottom  of  his  deepeil  though:; 


NO  rices  are  fo  incurable  a*  thofe  which  men  are 
apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drun- 
kennefs  flionld  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of  this  num. 
ber.  Anacharfis,  being  invited  to  a  match  of  drink- 
ing  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humor  oullr, 
becaufe  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
company;  for,  fays  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  hewio 
arrives  at  the  goal  fir  it  is  inticled  to  the  reward  :  c« 
the  contrary,  in  this  thirfly  generation,  the  honour 
falls  upon  him  who  carries  oft'  the  grenteft  quantity  of 
liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  reft  of  the  company.  L 
was  the  other  day  w  ith  honelt  Will  Funnell  the  Weft- 
S^xon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
pall  through  him  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
which,  according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to 
twenty-three  hogfheads  of  Odlober,  four  ton  of  port, 
half  a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer,  nineteen  barrels  of  ci 
der,  and  three  glafles  of  champagne;  befides  which  he 
had  aflifted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  fips,  drams,  and  whets  without  number.  I 
qucilion  not  but  every  reader's  memory  will  fogged  to 
D  i  him 
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him  feveral  ambitions  young  men,  who  are  as  vain  in 
this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  can  boafl  of  as  glo 
rious  exploits. 

Our  modern  philofophers  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
general  decay  of  moilhire  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
This  they  chiefly  alcribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
v^hich  incorporate  into  their  own  fubftance  many  fluid 
bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their  former  nature: 
but,  with  fubmiffion,  they  ought  to  throw  into  their 
account  thofe  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourifliment  chiefly  out  of  liquids ;  efpecially 
when  we  conlider  that  men,  compared  with  their  fel 
low-creatures,  drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
fhare. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think 
of  themfelves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  moufter 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made  ;  as  indeed  there  is  no  character 
which  appears  more  defpicable  and  deformed,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reakmable  perlons,  than  that  of  a  drunkard. 
Bonofus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  vice,  having  fet  up  for  a  fliare  in  the  Roman  em 
pire,  and  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  him- 
felf.  When  he  was  feen  by  the  army  in  this  melan 
choly  fituation,  notwithftanding  he  had  behaved  him- 
felf  very  bravely,  the  common  jeft  was,  that  the  thing 
they  faw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them,  was  not  a 
man,  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body, 
and  fortune  of  the  perfon  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  firft  of  all  difcovers  every 
flaw  in  it.  The  Ibber  man,  by  the  flrength  of  realbn, 
may  keep  under  and  iubdue  every  vice  or  folly  to 
which  he  is  moft  inclined;  but  wine  makes  every  la 
tent  feed  fprout  up  in  the  foul,  and  ftieur  itfelf;  it 
gives  fury  to  the  palfions,  and  force  to  thofe  objects 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fel 
low  complained  to  an  old  philofopher  that  his  wife  was 
not  handibme,  "  Put  lets  water  in  your  wine,"  fays  the 
*  philofopher,  and  you  will  quickly  make  her  fo."  Wine 
heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealoufy,  and 

jealoufy 
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Jcaloufy  into  madnefs.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured 
rr.ftn  into  an  ideot,  and  the  choleiic  into  an  aflaflin. 
It  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment,  it  makes  vanity  in- 
fiipportable,  and  displays  every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in 
its  utmoft  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of 
a  man,  and  fliew  them  in  the  moil  odious  colours,  but 
often  occafions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  fub- 
jeft.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a  f. tying 
of  Seneca,  that  drunkennets  does  not  produce  but  dii- 
cover  faults.  Common  experience  teaches  the  con 
trary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himfelf,  and  infufea 
qualities  into  the  mind  which  flic  is  a  ftranger  to  in  her 
-T  moments.  The  pcrfon  you  converle  with,  after 
the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  fame  man  who  at  firll  fat 
down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded 
one  of  the  prettied  fayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  af- 
cribed  to  Publius  Syrus,  %*itbrium  ludijicai^  hedit  abfcn- 
tem  ;  **  He  who  jells  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injure* 
•'  the  abfent." 

Thus  does  drunkennefs  aft  in  a  direct  contndiftion  to 
reafon,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every 
vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it  againtt  all 
the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make  its  en 
trance.  But  befides  thefe  ill  effefts  which  this  vice  pro 
duces  in  the  perfon  who  is  actually  under  its  dominion, 
it  has  allo  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind  even  in  its 
fober  moments,  as  it  infenlibly  weakens  the  underftand- 
ing,  impairs  the  memory,  and  makes  thofe  faults  habi 
tual  which  are  produced  by  frequent  excffles. 

I  mould  now  proceed  tofliew  the  ill  effects  which  this 
\ice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men  ?  but  thefe  I 
flull  referve  for  the  fubjecl  of  fome  future  Paper.  • 

*  By  ADDIS  »•». 

*4t*  For  the  information  of  gentlemen,  and  promotion  of  tra<fe 
among  bookfellers,  there  is  this  day  publilhed  "  The  Monthly  Ca- 
"  talogue  of  all  books,  fermoire  and  pamphlets,  which  were  pub- 
"  lifhed  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  lart ;  the  name  of  the 
"  Printer  and  price  being  to  each  feook."  Printed  for  B.  Lintot, 
e  yL  each  n\outh ;  to  be  continued  Monthly.  SPSCT.  in  folio. 

D  I  VVednefday, 
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N°  570       Wednefdajr,  July  21, 


—  —  Nugent  canortt.          HOR.  Are  Poet.  ver.  321. 
4  Chiming  trifles.'  ROSSOMMOW. 

rT*HERE  is  fcarcely  a  man  living  who  is  not  actuated 
•*•  by  ambition.  When  this  principle  meets  with  an 
honeft  mind  and  great  abilities,  it  does  infinite  fervice 
to  the  world  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  only  thinks 
of  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  without  being  thus  qualified 
for  it,  he  becomes  a  very  pernicious  or  a  very  ridiculous 
creature.  I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  to  that  petty 
kind  of  ambition,  by  which  fome  men  grow  eminent 
for  odd  accomplifliments  and  trivial  performances. 
How  many  arc  there  whofe  whole  reputation  depends 
upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble  ?  You  may  often  fee  an  artift 
in  the  fireets  gain  a  circle  of  admirers  by  carrying  a 
long  pole  upon  his  chin  or  forehead  in  a  perpendicular 
poilure.  Ambition  has  taught  fome  to  write  with  their 
leet,  and  others  to  walk  upon  their  hands.  Some 
tumble  into  fame,  others  grow  immortal  by  throwing 
themfelves  through  a  hoop. 


de  genere  bi>c  aJtofunt  multa^  loquacem 
DelaJJure  vale  at  Fabium  —  Ho  R.I.  Sat.  i.  1  3  . 

4  With  thoufands  more  of  this  ambitious  race 
*  Wou'd  tire  ev'n  Fabius  to  relate  each  cafe.' 

HORNECK. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an  adventure  I 
lately  met  with. 

1  wa»  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  where  the  matter  of 
the  houfe  *  accommodating  us  himfelf  with  every  thing 

*  This  man's  name  was  Daintry.  He  was  in  the  trained  bands, 
ami  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  DAINTRY.  The 
anaotator  received  this  information  from  old  Mr.  Hey  wood, 

we 
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we  wanted,    I  accidentally  fell  into  a  difcourfe  with 
him  ;  nnd  talkiarg  of  a  certain  great  man,  who  fliall  be 
namelrfs,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  lometimes  the  honour 
'Mo  treat  him  with  a  whiflle ;"  adding  (by  the  way  of 
parenthefis)  •*  for  you  muft  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
44  whi:i!e  the  betf  of  any  man  in  Europe."     This  natu 
rally  put  me  upon  defiling  him  to  give  us  a  fample  of  his 
art;  upon  which  he  called  for  a  cafe- knife,  and  apply 
ing  the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into  a 
mufic.;l  instrument,  and  entertained  me  with  an  Italian 
/t/c.     Upon  laying  down  the  knife,   he  took  up  a  pair 
of  clean  tobacco-pipes ;  and  after  having  flid  the  fmall 
end  of  them  over  the  table  in  a  moft  melodious  trill,  he 
fetched  a  tune  out  of  them,  whittling  to  them  at  the 
fame  time  in  concert.     In  fhort,  the  tobacco-pipes  be 
came  mufical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  our  virtuofo,  who  con- 
fefled  to  me  ingenuously,  he  had  broke  fiich  quantities 
of  them,  that  he  had  almoft  broke  himlelf,  before  he 
had  brought  this  piece  of  mufic  to  any  tolerable  per- 
fedtion.     I  then  told  him  I  would  bring  a  company  of 
friends  to  dine  with  him  next  week,  as  an  encourage 
ment  to  his  ingenuity  ;  upon  which  he  thanked  me, 
faying,  that  he  would  provide  himfelf  with  a  new  fry 
ing  pan  againft  that  day.     1  replied,  that  it  was  no 
matter;   roaft  and  boiled  would  ferve  our  tuin.     He 
fmSed  at  my  limplicity,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his 
defign  to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.     As  I  was  furprifcd 
at  Inch  a  promife,  he  fent  for  an  old  frying-pan,  and 
grating  it  upon  the  board,  whittled  to  it  in  luch  a  me- 
Jodious  manner,  that  you  could  fcarcely  diiiinguifh  it 
from  a  bais-viol.     He  then  toek  his  feat  with  us  at  the 
table,  and  hearing  my  friend  that  was  with  me  hum 
over  a  tune  to  himielf,  ne  told  him  if  he  would  iing  out, 
he  would  accompany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco-pipe. 
As  my  friend  has  an  agreeable  bafs,  he  chofe  rather  to 
Ang  to  tue  frying-pan,  and  indeed  between  them  they 
made  up  a  moft  extrordinary  concert.    Finding  our 
landlord  fo  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen-mufic,   I  alked 
him  if  he  was  mailer  of  the  tongs  and  key.     He  told 
me,  that  he  had  laid  it  down  fome  years  fince,  as  a  little 
luifafhionable;  but  that,  if  1  pleafed,  he  would  give  me 
D  4.  a  lefibn 
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a  ieflbn  upon  the  gridiron.  He  then  informed  me  that 
he  had  added  two  bars  to  the  gridiron,  in  order  to  give. 
it  a  greater  compafs  of  found  ;  and  I  perceived  was  as 
well  pleafed  with  the  invention,  as  Sappho  could  have 
been  upon  adding  two  firings  to  the  lute.  To  be  fhiort, 
I  found  that  his  whole  kitchen  was  furnifhed  with  mu- 
jical  inflrumcnts ;  and  could  not  but  look  upon  this 
arrilt-ns  a  kind  of  burlefque  mufician. 

He  afterwards  of  his  own  accord  fell  into  the  imita 
tion  of  feveral  fmging  birds.  My  friend  and  1  toafled 
our  miilrefles  to  the  nightingale,  when  all  of  a  fudclea 
we  were  furprifed  with  the  mufic  of  the  thrufh.  He 
next  proceeded  to  the  fky-lark,  mounting  up  by  a  pro 
per  Icale  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to  the  ground 
\\ith  a  very  eafy  and  regular  defcent.  He  then  con- 
ti  r.cted  his  whiifle  to  the  voice  of  feveral  birds  of  the 
i'malleft  fize.  As  he  is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk  and 
higher  ftature  than  ordinary,  you  would  fancy  him. 
a  gu.nt  when  you  looked  upon  him,  and  a  torn-tit 
when  you  fliut  your  eyes.  I  BUI  It  not  omit  acquainting 
my  reader,  that  this  accompliflied  perfon  was  formerly 
the  mafter  of  a  toyfhop  near  Temple-bar  ;  and  that  the 
f  uiious  Lharles  Mather  was  bred  up  under  him.  I  am 
tu;u  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  met  with  in  the 
wuild,  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  great  application  to  his 
nvufic  ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  recommend  him  to  my 
readers  as  one  who  deferves  their  favour,  and  may 
aS«-.d  them  great  diversion  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  which, 
he  icl;s  at  the  Queen's-arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little 
piazza  in  Covent-Garden  *. 

*  Mr.  James  Hey  wood  likewife  informed  the  editcr,  that  the 
tavern  here  mentioned  was  much  frequented  by  STEELE  atuf 
AUUISOK.  See  SPECT.  vol.  IV.  N°  268,  Note  on  Mr.  HEYWOOD. 

'uft  pnbl.fhed,  the  fecund  Edition  of  Verfes  at  the  public 
C  P!mencemer.t  at  Cambridge.  Written  and  fpoken  by  Mr. 
Eufcten.  Printed  for  J.  Tonfon,  at  Shakefpear's  Head,  agaiiift. 
Cathwine-ftreet  ia  the  Strand.  S  P  e.  c  T  .  in  filio. 


Fridny, 
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N°5yi         Friday,  July  23,   1714. 

— —  Caelum  quid  quteriium  ultra  ?  Luc. 

"  What  feek  we  beyond  Heaven  ?" 

AS  the  work,  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  con- 
fift  of  Papers  of  humour  and  learning,  but  of 
feveral  Eflays  moral  and  divine,  I  (hall  publifh  the  fol 
lowing  one,  which  is  founded ona  formerSpECTATOR  *t 
and  feut  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  queilioning  but 
it  will  pleafe  fuch  of  my  re  .ders,  as  think  it  no  difpa^ 
ragement  to  their  \inderftandings  to  give  way  fome> 
times  to  a  ferious  thought- 

«  SI  Rr 

*  TN  your  Paper  of  Friday  the  gth  inftant,  you  had.oc- 

*  •*•  calion  to  confider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  ruul 

*  at  the  lame  tkne  to  fliew,  that  as  he  is  prefent  to  every 

*  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and 
*"  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exifter.ce  :  or,  in 
*•  other  words,  that  the  omnifcience  and  omniprefence 
*•  are  co-exiilent,  and  run  together  through  the  whole  in- 

*  fini tude  of  fpace.  This  coofideration  might  furnifh  us 
^with  aiany"ince;)tives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  mo- 
1  rality  ;  but,  as  this  fubjeft  has  been  handled  by  ieveral 

*  excellent  writers,  I  fliall  confider  it  in  a  light  wherein 

*  I  have  not  feen  it  placed  by  others. 

*  Firft,  How  difconlblate  is  the  condition  of  an  infej- 

*  leftual  being,  who  is  thus  prelent  with  his  Maker,  but 
'  at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or 
'  advantage  from  this  his  prefence  ! 

*  Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  in- 

*  telledual  being,  who  ieels  no  other  cfietts  from  this 

*  his   prefence  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wraiti 
'  and  indignation  ! 

*  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intel- 

*  lec"hial  being,  who  is  fentib  e  of  his" Maker's  prcl-.-nce, 

*  from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  rriei  cy  and  lovmg  kind- 

*  See  SPEET.  N°  365,  N3  580,  N°  550,  aud  N«  618.       • 
D  5  *  nef»  I 
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*  nefs !  Firftj  how  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  in- 
'  tellectual  beingwho  is  thus  prefentwith  his  Maker,  but 

*  at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or 
1  advantage  from  this  his  prefence !   Every  particle  of 

*  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  being  which  pafTes 

*  through  it.     The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  ftars,  and 

*  planets  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  prin- 

*  ciple  within  them.     All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are 

*  invigorated  by  the  prefence  of  thtir  Creator,  and  made 

*  capable  of  exerting  their  refpective  qualities.  '1  he  leve- 
'  ral  inftin&s,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewife  operate 

*  and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are  agreeable 

*  to  them  by  this  divine  energy.     Man  only,  who  does 
'  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  fpirit,  and  is  unattentive 
'  to  his  prefence,  receives  none  of  thole  advantages  from 
'  it,  which  are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  neceflary  to 

*  his  well-being.  The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him, 

*  and  every  where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him. 

*  It  is  the  lame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  as  if 

*  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.    It  is  indeed  imporn- 
4  ble  for  an  infinite  being  to  remove  himfelf  from  any  of 

*  his  cfeatures  ;  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his 

*  efience  from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in 
'  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  alt  the  joys  and  coufola- 

*  tions  of  it.     His  prefence  may  perhaps  be  necefiary  to 

*  fupport  us  in  our  existence  ;   but  he  may  leave  this  our 

*  exiftence  to  itfelr,  with  reg.u'd  to  its  happinels  or  mi- 
«  lery.     For  in  this';lenle.  he  may  cad  us  away  from  his 

*  preTence,  and  take  his  holy  fpirit  from  us.    Jhislingle 

*  confederation  one  would  think  fufficient   to  make  us 

*  open  our  heirts  to  all  thofe  infufions  of  joy  and  glad- 

*  nefs  which  arefo  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
1  in  upon  us ;   efpecially  when  we  conlider,  fecondly, 

*  the  dep!oi;.b!e  condition  of  an  intellectual  being,  who 

*  fetls  no  other  efrecls  from  his  Maker's  prefence,  but 

*  inch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

*  We  mav  a  flu  re  ourfelves,  that  the  great  Author  of 

*  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one,  who  is  indifferent  to 

*  any  of  his  creatures.     Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in 

*  his   love,  will  be  fine  at   length   to  feel   him  in  his 

*  difplealure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  th  t 

*  creature,   who  is  only  Iculible  oi  the  being  of  his 

*  Creator 
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'  Creator  \>y  what  he  fuffers  from  him !  He  is  as  eflen- 
1  mlly  prefent  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
'  of  the  former  behold  him  onl\  in  his  wrath,  and 

*  (brink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  themfelves  from 

*  him.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  con- 
'  ceive  the  fearful  effects  of  omnipotence  incented. 

'  But  I  fliall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  an  in- 

*  tel!e<ftual  being,  who  in  thi*  life  lies  u'  der  the  dif- 

*  pleuiuie  of  him,  that  at  all  times  arid  in  all  places  is 
'  intimately  united  with  him.     He  is  able  to  dilquiet 

*  the  Ibul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.     He  can  hin- 
'  der  any  of  the   greateil  comforts  of  life   from    re- 

*  (refiling  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its 
'  llightt-U  calamities.     Who  then  Can  bear  the  thought 

*  of  being  an  oiucaft  from  his  prefcnce,  that  is,  from 
'  the  comforts  of  it ;  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  teirrors  J 
'  How  pathcric  is  that  expottulation  of  Job,  when  for 

*  the  trial  of  his  patience   he  was  made  to  look  upon 
'  himlelf  in  this  deplorable  condition  !   *'  Why  hail  thou 
4<  fet  me  as  a  mark  againft  thee,  io  that  I  am  become  a  • 
"  burden  to  myfetf  ?  '  Hut,  thirdly,  how  happy  is  the 

*  condition  of  that  intelk-ftual  being,  who  is  ienlible  of 

*  h.$  Maker's  preiencc   from   the   iecrct  effedU  of  his 

*  mercy  and  loving  kindncfs  ! 

*  '1  he  blefled  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that 

*  is,  are  as  fenfiblc  of  his  p;  deuce  as  we  are  of  the  pre- 

*  fence  of  any  peifon  whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eye-. 

*  There  is,  doubtlds,  a  faculty  in  ipii  its,  by  which  they 

*  apprehend  one  another  as  our  fenks  do  material  objects ; 

*  and  there  is  no  queliion  but  our  iinjls.  when  they  ;ue 
'  dilembodicil,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this 
'  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  Ipace  they  refide,  be  always 
1  ienlible  ot  the  divine  prefence.  We,  who  have  this  veil 

*  of  flefli  Handing  between  us  and  the  world  of  fpints, 
'  mud  be  content  to  kno  v  that  the  fpirit  of  God  is  pre- 

*  fent  with  us,  by  the  effefts  which  he  produces  in  u?. 

*  Our  outward  '.enfes  are  too  grols  to  appiehend  hiri->  ; 

*  we  may,  however,  tafte  and  fee  how  giacious  he  is,  by 
'  his  influence  upon    our   minds,    by  thofe  virtuottt 

*  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe  lecrtt  com« 

*  forts  and  refrefliments  which  he  conveys  into  our  f  mis, 

*  and  by  thofe  ravilhing  joys  and  inward  latisf;c"hona 

D  6  *  which. 
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*  whfch  are  perpetually  fpringing up,  and  diifufing  them- 

*  felves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men.     He  is 

*  lodged  in  our  very  eifence,  and  is  as  a  foul  within 

*  the  foul  to  irraditate  its  underil.andingr  rectify  its  will, 

*  purify  its  palEons,  and  enliv.en  all  the  powers  of  man. 

*  How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  being,  who, 

*  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 

*  opens  this  communication  between  God  and  his  own 

*  foul !     Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him, 

*  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light 

*  and  fupport  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 
'  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe  hor- 

*  rors  which  encompafs  him,     He  knows  that  his  helper 

*  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing 
f  elfe  can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying 
'  him.   In  the  midft  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends 
'  to  that  being  who  whifpers  better  things  within  his 

*  foul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 

*  glory,  and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.     In  his  deepeit 

*  folitude  and  retirement  he  knows  that  he  is  in  com- 

*  pany  with»the  greateft  of  beings  ;  and  perceives  withia 

*  himfelf  fuch  real  fenfations  of  his  prefence,  as  are 
'  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with 
'  in  the  eonverfarion  of  his  creatures.     Even  in  the 

*  hour  of  death,  he  confiders  the  pains  of  his  diflblu- 
'  tion  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  breaking  down  of  that 
'  partition,  which  ftands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight 
'  of  that  being,  who  is  always  prefent  with  him,  and  is 
'  gbout  to  manifeft  itfelf  to  him  in  fullnefs  of  joy. 

4  If -,ve  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thusfeniibleof  oun 
4  Maker's  prefence,  from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  mercy 

*  and  goodnefs,  we  rmift  keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  oun 
•thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  his 
'  foul  may  have  pleafure  in  us.     We  muft  take  care  not 
'  to  grieve  his  holy  Ipirit,  and,  endeavour  to  make  the 
«  meditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  fight, 
'  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  relide  and  dwell  in  us. 

*  I  he  light  of  nature  could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doc- 

*  trine,  in  a  veiy  remarkable  paflage  among  his  epiitles  i 

*  $acf'  in  tjl  in  nobis  fpirltus  bono'um  majorumqite  cujlos,  & 

*  ' <  qucmadmodwn  nos  ittuw  trattamuS)  ita  & 

*  ilk 
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///*  MS.     "  There  is  a  holy  fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who 

watches  and  obferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  and  will 

treat  us  after  the  fame  manner  that  we  treat  him." 

But  I  fliall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  em- 

phatical  words  in  divine  revelation,  "  If  a  man  love 

'  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love 

*  him,    and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 

•*  abode  with  him." 

*  By  ADDISOK. 
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Promittuut  mtdici—~  Hon.  I  Ep.  ii.  u^» 

•  Phyficians  only  boaft  the  healing  art.' 

T  AM  the  more  pleafed  with  thefe  my  Papers,  fince  I 
•^  find  they  have  encouraged  feveral  men  of  learning 
and  wit  to  become  my  correfpondents:  I  yefterday  re 
ceived  the  following  Eflay  agamft  quacks,  which  I  fliall 
here  communicate  to  my  readers  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  begging  the  writer's  pardon  for  thole  additions 
and  retrenchments  which  I  have  made  in  it. 

HE  defire  of  life  is  fo  natural  and  ftrong  a  paf- 
fion,  that  I  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  wonder  at 

*  the  great  encouragement  which  the  practice  of  pn\fic 

*  finds  among  us.     Well-con (ttiuted  governments  have 

*  always  made  the  profefTon  of  a  phylician  both  honour- 

*  able  and  advantageous.  Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's 

*  lapis  were  men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war,  and  made  at 

*  leatt  as  much  havock  among  their  enemies  as  among 

*  their  friends.    I  hole  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the 

*  abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply  themfelves  to  him,  either 
'  becaufe  he  is  willing  to  lell  henhh  at  a  ix-afonable  pro- 

*  tit,  or  becaufe  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  man,  catches 

«at 
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'  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  moft  igno- 
'  rant,  when  the  moil  able  phylicians  give  him  none. 
Though  impudence  and  mnny  words  are  as  necellary 
to  thele  itinerary  Galens,  as  a  laced  hat,  or  a  Merry- 
Andrew,  yet  they  would  turn  very  little  to  the  advan 
tage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were  not  fome  inward  dif- 
poiition  in  the  iick  man  to  favour  the  pretenlions  of 
the  mountebank.  Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of 
money  in  the  other,  creates  a  good  correipondence 
between  them.  '  .  ••'• ' 
*  There  is  fcarcely  a  city  in  Great- Britain  but  has  one 

*  of  this"  tribe  who  takes  it  into  his  protection,  and  oa 
4  the  market-day  harangues  the  good  people  of  the  place 
*with  a'phdMTms  and  receipts.     You  may  depend  upon 
1t7*frfc  c+uries  not  there  for  his  own  private  intereft,  but 

*  out  of  a  particular  affection  to  the  town.     I  remem- 

*  ber  one  of  thefe  public-fpirited  artifts  at  Hammer- 

*  Imith,  who  told  his  audience,    "  That  he  had  been 
.'•  born  and  br  d  t'nere,  and  that  having  a  fpecial  regard 
'*  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  determined  to 
41  make  a  prefent  of  live  (hillings  to  as  many  as  would 
*'  accept  of  it."    The  whole  crowd  ilotxi  agape,  and 

*  ready  to  take  the   doctor  at  his  word  ;   when  putting 

*  his  hand  into  a  long  bag.  as  every  one  was  expecting 
'  his  crown- piece,  he  drew  o\it  an  handful  of  little  pac- 
'  kets,  each  of  which  he  informed  the  fpeclators  was 
4  constantly  fold  at  five  (hilling  and  fix  pence,  but  that 
4  he  would  bate  the  odd  live  (hillings  to  every  inhabi- 
4  tant  of  that  place :  the  whole  aflembly  immediately 
4  clofed  with   this  generous  otfer,  and  took  oft"  all  his 
4  phyfic,  after  the  doctor  had  made  them  vouch  for  one 
4  another,  that  thert  were  no  foreigners  among  them, 

*  but  that  they  were  all  Hammerfivmh  men. 

4  There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art, 

*  who,  without  either  horfe  or  pickle-herring,  lie  fnug  in 
4  a  garret,   and  fend  down  notice  to  the  world  of  their 
«  extraordinary  parts   and   abilities  by  printed  biHs  and 
4  advertifcments.    Thcfc  feem  to  have  derived  their  cnf- 

*  torn  from  an  eallern  nation  which  Herodotus  fpeaks  of, 
4  among  whom  it  was  a  law.  that  whenever  any  cuie  was 
'  performed,  both  the  method  of  the  .cure,  and  an  ac- 

4  count 
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count  of  the  diftemper,  fliould  be  fixed  in  fome  public 
place  ;  but  as  ci:ttoms  will  corrupt,  thefe  our  moderns 
provide  themfelves  of  perfons  to  attefl.  the  cure  before 
they  publilh  or  make  an  experiment  of  the  prelcrip- 
tion.  i  have  heard  of  a  porter,  whoferves  as  a  knight 
of  the  poft  under  one  of  thefe  operators,  and,  though 
he  was  never  fick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured  of  all  the 
difeales  in  the  difpenlary.  Thefe  are  the  men  whole 
fagacity  has  invented  elixirs  of  all  forts,  pills  and 
lozenges,  and  take  it  as  an  affront  if  you  come  to  them 
before  you  are  given  over  by  every  body  clle.  Their 
medicines  are  infallible,  and  never  fail  of  fuccefs,  that 
is  of  emiching  the  dodor,  and  letting  the  patient  ef 
fectually  at  reft. 

4  I  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee -houfe  at  WeflminfteT, 
where  I  found  tbe  room  hung  round  with  ornaments 
of  this  nature.  There  were  elixirs,  tinctures,  the 
Anodyne  Fotus,  Englilh  pills,  electuaries,  and  in  fliort 
more  remedies  than  I  believe  there  are  diieafes.  At 
the  fight  of  fo  many  inventions,  I  could  not  but  ima 
gine  myfelf  in  a  kind  of  arlenal  or  magazine,  where 
llore  of  arms  was  rcpofited  againft  any  fudden  invafion. 
Should  you  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  fide-ways,  here 
was  an  infallible  piece  of  defenfive  armour  to  cure*the 
pleurify :  fhould  a  diltemper  beat  up  your  head-quar 
ters,  here  you  might  purchafe  an  inpenetrable  hel 
met,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  anift,  a  cephalic 
tincture:  if  your  main  body  be  alfaulted,  here  are 
various  kinds  of  armour  in  cafe  of  various  onfets.  I 
began  to  congratulate  the  prelent  age  upon  the  hnp- 
pine!s  men  might  reaionably  hope  for  in  life,  when 
death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated  ;  and  when  pain 
itfelf  would  be  of  fo  fliort  a  duration,  that  it  would 
but  juft  ferve  to  enhance  the  value  of  pleasure.  While 
I  was  in  thefe  thoughts,  I  nnluckilv  called  to  mind  a 
ftoryofan  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  laft  age,  who 
lying  violently  affli&ed  with  the  gour,  a  perfon  came 
and  offered  his  fervice  to  cure  him  by  a  method  which 
he  aflured  him  was  infallible  ;  the  fervant  who  received 
the  meflage  carried  it  up  to  his  matter,  wno  inquiiing 
whether  the  perfon  came  on  foot  or  in  a  chariot,  and 

•  beirg 
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'  being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot :  "  Go,"  fays  he, 
"  lend  the  knave  about  his  bufmefs :  was  his  method  as 
"  infallible  as  he  pretends,  he  would  long  before  now 
"  have  been  in  his  coach  and  fix."  In  like  manner  I 
4  concluded,  that  had  all  thefe  advertifers  arrived  to 
'  that  4kill  they  pretend  to,  they  would  have  had  no 
'  need  for  fo  many  years  liicceflively  to  publifh  to  the 
'  world -the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the  virtues  of  their 
'  medicines.  One  of  thefe  gentlemen  indeed  pretends 
'  to  an  effectual  cure  for  leannefb  :  what  effects  it  may 
'  have  upon  thofe  v.  ho  have  tiied  it  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
'  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  call  for  it  has  been 
'  fo  great,  that  it  has  effectually  cured  the  doctor  him- 
'  felf  of  that  diitemper.  Could  each  of  them  produce 
'  fo  good  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  medicines, 

*  they  might  ibon  perfuade  the  world  into  an  opinion  of 

•  them. 

*  I  obferve  that  moft  of  the  bills  agree  in  one  expref- 
c  fion,  viz.  that  "  with  God's  Welling  they  perform  fuch 
c  and  fuch  cures;  this  expreffion  is  certainly  very  pro- 
c  per  and  emphatical,  for  that  is  all  they  have  for  it. 
t  And  if  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient  where 
t  they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  rio  greater  fhare 
g  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the  curing  of  .^Eneas  ;  he 
4  tried  his  Ikill,  was  very  affiduous  about  the  wound, 
c  and  indeed  was  the  only  viiible  means  that  relieved 
4  the  heto  ;  but  the  poet  allures  us  it  was  the  particular 
f  afliftance  of  a  deity  that  fpeeded  the  operation.  An 
t  Englifli  reader  may  fee  the  whole  flory  in  Mr.  Dry 
t  deu's  trauilation  : 

**  Prop'd  on  his  lance  the  penfive  here  flood, 
"  And  heard  and  faw,  unmov'd,  the  mourni  g  croud* 
"  The  fam'd  pliylician  tucks  his  robes  around, 
"  With  ready  hands,  and  haftens  to  the  wound.. 
'*  With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part, 
*'  This  way  and  that  foliciting  the  dart, 
"  And  exerciies  all  his  heavenly  art. 
*«  All  lott'ning  limples,  known  of  fov'reign  ufe, 
"  He  prefles  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice; 
"  Thele  firft  infus'd  to  lenify  the  pain, 
"  He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 

"  Then 
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"  Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray'd  ; 
"  The  patron  of  his  art  refus'd  his  aid. 

"  But  now  the  goddefs  mother,  mov'd  with  grief, 
"  And  pierc'd  with  pity  haftens  her  relief. 
•'  A  branch  of  healing  Dittany  fhe  brought, 
41  Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  fhe  fought ; 
"  Rough  in  the  ftem,  which  woolly  leaves  furround  ; 
"  Theleaves with flow'rs.theflow'rswithpurplecrown'dj 
«'  Well  known  to  wounded  goats ;  a  fure  relief 
**  To  draw  tlie  pointed  Heel,  andeafe  the  grief. 
*'  This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  involv'd  ;  and  brewa 
*«  Th'  extracted  liquor  with  Ambrqfian  dews, 
'*  And  od'rous  Panacee :  unfeen  fhe  {lands, 
*'  Temp'ringthe  mixture  with  herheav'nly  hands  ; 
•*  And  pours  it  in  a  bowl  already  crown'd 
•'  With  juice  of  med'cinal  herbs,  prepaid  to  bathe  the 

**  wound. 

<c  The  leech,  unknowing  of  fuperior  art,  'j 

«'  Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part;     > 
•'  And  in  a  moment  ceas'd  the  raging  (mart.  J 

"  Stanch'd  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  Itands 
"  The  fteel,  but,  fcarcely  touchM  with  tender  hands, 
44  Moves  up  and  follows  of  its  own  accord  ; 
"  And  health  and  vigour  are  at  once  reitor'd, 
"  lapis  firft  perceiv  d  the  clofing  wound ; 
"  And  firil  the  footfteps  of  a  God  he  found  : 
"  Arms,  arms  !  he  cries:  the  Iword  and  fliield  prepare, 
"  And  fend  the  willing  chief,  renew'd  to  war. 
"  This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine, 
"  Nor  art's  effect,  but  done  by  hands  divine  *.* 

VIRG.  /En.  Lib.  xii.  391.  &c. 

*  By  Dr.  Zaclmy  PIA*C«,  late  bifhop  of  Rocliefter,  with  al 
terations  by  ADUISON. 

Jiift  publifhed,  the  fecond  Edition  of  «  A  New  Tranflation. 
"  of  The  Cliara&ers  of  Theophroltus."  Tranflated  ftom  the  Greek. 
l»y  Euftace  Bud^ell,  Efq.  Printed  for  J.  Toofoii,  &c. 
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-  >»-CaJligatct  rworttfttt.  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  35^ 
Chaftifed,  the  accufrtion  they  retort. 

MY  Paper  on  the  club  of  widows  has  brought  me 
feveral  letters ;  and,  among  the  reft,  a  long  one 
Mrs.  Proficient,  as  follows : 

•  Smart  SIR,. 

YO  U  are  pleafed  to  be  very  merry,  as  you  ima-- 
gine,  with  us  widows :  and  you  ieem  to  ground 
your  fatire  on  our  receiving  coniblation  fb  loon  after 
the  death  of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  arc  pleafed 
to  admit  for  our  companions ;  but  you  never  reflect 
what  hufbands  we  have  buried,  and  how  fhort  a  forrow 
the  lofs  of  them  was  capable  of  occafioning. .  For  my 
own  part,  Mrs.  Prefident  as  you  call  me,  my  firrt  huf^ 
band  I  was  married  to  at  fourteen  by  my  uncle  and 
guardian  (as  I  afterwards  clifcovered)  by  way  of  fale, 
.for  the  third  part  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  • 
upon  me  as  a  mere  child,  he  might  breed  up  after  his 
own  fancy  ;  if  he  kilted  my  chamber-maid  before  my 
face,  I  was  fuppoied  lo  ignorant,  how  could  1  thick 
.there  was  any  hurt  in  it  ?  When  he  came  home  roar 
ing  drunk  at  five  in, the  morning,  it  was  the  cuftom  of 
all  men  that  live  in  the  world.  I  was  not  to  fee  a 
penny  of  money,  for,  p-^or  thing,  how  could  I  manage 
it  ?  He  took  a  handfome  coufin  of  his  into  the  houie- 
(as  he  faid)  to  be  my  houfe  keeper, and  to  govern  my 
fervants ;  for  how  fliould  i  know  how  to  rule  a  family  ? 
and  while  flie  had  what  money  (lie  pleafed,  which  was 
but  reafonable  for  the/trouble  {he  was  at  for  my  good, . 
I  was  not  to  befocenforious  as  to  diflike  familiarity,  and 
kindnefs  between  near  relations.  I  was  too  great  a 

*  coward, 
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*  coward  to  contend,  but  not  fo  ignorant  a  ch-ld  to  be 

*  thus  impofed  upon.     I  refented  his  contempt  as  I 

•  ought  to  do,  and  as  moft  poor  paflive  blinded  wives 

•  do,  until  it  pleated  Heaven  to  take  away  my  tyrant, 

•  who  left  me  free  pofleffion  of  rr.y  own  land,  and  a 

*  large  jointure.     My  youth  and  money  brought  me 

•  many  lovers,  and  leveral  endeavoured  to  cflafolilh  an 
'  intereft  in  my  heart  while  my  hufband  was  in  hi»  laft 

•  ficknefs }  the  honourable  Edward  Waitfort  «as  one 

•  of  the  firft  who  addreflcd  to  me,  advifed  to  it  by  a 

•  coufin  of  his  that  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  knew 
4  to  a  penny  what  I  was  worth.    Mr.  Waitfort  is  a  very 
'  agreeable  man,  and  every  body  would  like  him  as  well 
4  as  he  does  himielf,  if  they  did  not  plainly  lee  that  his 
4  efleem  and  love  is  all  taken  up,  and  by  fuch  an  object, 
4  as  it  is  impoffible  to  get  the  better  of.    I  mean  him- 

•  felf.      He  made  no  doubt  of   marrying  me  within- 

•  four  or  five  months,  and  began  to  proceed  with  fuch 
4  an  aflured  eafy  air,  that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  ba- 
4  nifh  him  ;   quite  contrary,    out  of  pure  malice,  I 

•  heard  his  fir  ft  declaration  with  fo  much  innocent  fur- 

•  prife,  and  blufhed  fo  prettily,  I  perceived  it  touched 

•  his  very  heart,  and  he  thought  me  the  beft-natured 
4  filly  poor  thing  on  earth.     When  a  man  has  fuch  a 

*  notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better  than  he  thinks- 

*  he  does.     I  was  overjoyed  to  be  thus  revenged  on 

*  him,  for  designing  on   my  fortune  ;  and  finding  it 
'  was  in  my  power  to  make  his  heart  ake,  1  relblved  to 
4  complete  ray  conqueft,  and  entertained  feveral  other 

*  pretenders.   The  firft  imprelfion  of  my  undetlgniag  in- 

*  nocence  was  fo  ftrong  in  his  head,  he  attributed  all 

*  my  followers  to  the  inevitable  force  of  my  charms  ; 

*  and  from  feveral  bluflu  s  and  fide  glances,  concluded 

*  himfelf  the  fivourite  ;  and  when  I  ufed  him  like  a  dog 
'  for  my  diveriion,  he  thought  it  was  all  prudence  and 
4  fear,    and  pitied    the  violence  I  did   my  own  incli- 
4  nations  to  comply  with  my  fiicnds,  when  I  married 
4  Sir  Nicholas  Fnbble  of  lixty  years  or  age.  You  know, 
4  Sir,  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Medlar.  I  hope  )ou  would  not 

*  have  had  me  cry  out  my  eyes  for  fuch  a  hufband.      I 
'  flied  tears  enough  for  my  widow  hood  a  week  after 

*  my 
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'  my  marriage,  and  when  he  was  put  in  his  grave, 
4  reckoning  he  had  been  two  years  dead,  and  myfelf 
'  a  widow  of  that  flanding,  I  married  three  weeks  after- 
'  wards  John  Sturdy,  Eiq.  his  next  heir.  I  had  in- 

*  deed  fome  thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  Waitfort,  but  I 

*  found  he  could  Hay,  and,  befides,  he  thought  it  inde- 
'  cent  to  alk  me  to  marry  again,  until  my  year  was  out  ; 
1  ib  privately  refolving  him  for  my  fourth,  I  took  Mr* 
'Sturdy  for  the  prefent.     Would  you  believe  it,  Sir, 

*  Mr.  Sturdy  was  juit  five  and  twenty,  about  fix  foot 

*  high,  and  the  ftouteft  fox-hunter  in  the  country,  and 
'  I  believe  I  wiflied  ten   thoufand    times   for  my  old 
'  Fribble  again;  be  was  following  his  dogs  all  the  day, 

*  all  the  night  keeping  them   up  at  table  with   hiin 

*  his   companions ;    however  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
'  to  them  for  leading  him  a  chace  in  which  he  broke 

*  his  neck.     Air.  Waitfort  began  his  addiefles  anew, 
'  and  I  verily  believe  I  had  married  him  now,  but  there 

*  was  a  young  officer  in  the  guards  that  had  debauched 

*  two  or  three  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not 

*  forbear  being  a  little  vain  of  his  courtfhip.      Mr. 

*  Waitfort  heard  of  it,  and  read  me  fuch  an  infolent 

*  left  lire  upon  the  conduft  of  women,  I  married  the 

*  officer  that  very  day,  out  of  pure  fpite  to  him.     Half 

*  an  hour  after  I  was  ma-ried  I  received  a  penetential 
4  letter  from  the  honourable  Mr.  Edward  Waitfort,  in 
'  which  he  begged  pardon  foe  his  paffion,  as  proceed- 
'  ing  from  the  violence  of  his  love-    I  triumphed  when 
'  I  read  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  the  pride  of  my 
'  heart,  fliewing  it  to  my  new  fpoufe ;  and  we  were 

*  very  merry  together  upon  it.    Alas !  my  mirth  lafled  a 
'  fhort  time ;    my  young  hufband  was  very  much   in 
'  debt  when  I  married  him,  and  his  firft  a<5lion  after- 
'  wards  was*  to  let  up  a  gilt  chariot  and  fix  in  fine  trap. 

*  pings  before  and  behind.     I  had  married  fo  haftily,  I 
'  had  not  the  prudence  to  referve  my  ellate  in  my  own 

*  hands  ;  my  ready  money  was  loft  in  two  nights  at  the 
'Groom-porter's;  and  my  diamond  necklace,  which 
'  was  Hole,  I  did  not  know  how,  1  met  in  the  ftreet 
4  upon  Jenny  Wheedle's  neck.    My  plate  vanifliedpiece 
'  by  piece,  and  I  had  been  reduced  to  downright  pe\v- 

'  ter. 
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'  ter,  if  my  officer  had  not  been  delicioufly  killed  in  a 

*  duel,  by  a  fellow  that  had  cheated  him  of  five  hun- 
'  dred  pounds,  and  afterwards,  at  his  ownrequeft,  fa- 
'  tisfied  him  and  me  too,  by  running  him  through  the 

*  body.     Mr.  Waitfort  was  ftill  in  love,  and  told  me 

*  fo  again  ;  and  to  prevent  all  fears  of  ill  ufage,  he  de- 
4  fired  me  to  relerve  every  thing  in  my  own  hands : 
'  but  now  my  acquaintance  began  to  wilh  me  joy  of  his 

*  conftancy,  my  charms  were  declining,  and  I  could  not 
'  refill  the  delight  I  took  in  fhewing  the  young  flirts 
4  about  town,  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to  give  pain  to 
'  a  man  of  fenfe  ;  this,  and  iome  private  hopes   he 
'  would  hang  himfelf,  and  what  a  glory  it  would  be 
'  for  me,  and  how  I  fhould  be  envied,  made  me  accept 
'  of  being  third  wife  to  my  Lord  Friday.    I  propofcd, 
'  from  my  rank  and  his  eftate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of 

*  pride,  but  how  was  I  miftaken !  he  was  neither  ex- 

*  travagant.  nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched.     1  fuffered 
'  however  more  with  him  than  with  all  my  others.    He 
'  was  i  pi  em-tic*  I  was  forced  to  fit  whole  days  hearken- 

*  ing  to  his  imaginary  ails  ;  it  was  impolfible  to  tell  what 

*  would  pleafe  him  ;  what  he  liked  when  the  fun  fliined 
'  made  him  fick  when  it  rained ;  he  had  no  diftemper, 

*  bift  lived  in  conrtant  fear  of  them  all ;  my  good  ge- 
'  nius  dictated  to  me  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  Dr. 
'  Gruel ;  from  that  day  he  was  always  contented,  be- 
'  caufe  he  had  names  for  all  his  complaints ;  the  good 
4  doctor  furniflied  him  with  reafons  for  all  his  pains, 

*  and  prefcriptions  for  every  fancy  that  troubled  him  ; 

*  in  hot  weather  he  lived  upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to 

*  prevent  fevers ;  when  it  gre»v  cloudy,  he  generally 

*  apprended  a  confumption  ;  to  ihorten  the  hiftory  of 
4  this  wretched  part  of  my  lite,  he  ruined  a  good  con- 
4  fhturion  by  endeavouring  to  mend  it ;  and  took  feve- 

*  ral  medicines,  which  ended  in  taking  the  grand  re- 
4  medy,  which  cured  both  him  and  me  of  all  our  un- 
4  eafinefles.     After  his  death,  I  did  not  expeft  to  hear 

*  any  more  of  Mr.  Waitfort.  I  knew  he  had  renounced 
4  me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  very  witty  upon  my 

*  choice,  which  he  affecled  to  talk  of  with  great  indif- 

*  fereacy.  1  gate  over  thinking  of  him,  being  told  that 
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4  he  was  engaged  with  a  pretty  woman  and  a  great  for- 
'  tune ;  it  vexed  ire  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  make 

*  me  neglect  the  advice  of  my  couiin  Wifhwell,  that 

*  came  to  fee  me  the  day  my  lord  went  into  the  country 
4  with  Ruflel ;  (lie  told  me  experimentally,  nothing  put 

*  an  unfaithful  lover  and  a  dear  hufband  fo  foon  out 
'  of  one's  head,  as  a  new  one  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  propofed  to  me  a  kinfman  of  hers :  you  underftand 
'  enough  of  the  world  (faid  file)  to  know  money  is 
'  the  moft  valuable  confideration  ;  he  is  very  rich,  and 
c  I  am  fure  cannot  live  long  ;  he  has  a  cough  that  muft 
'  carry  him  off  foon,     I  knew  afterwards  file  had  given 

*  the  {elf-fame  character  of  me  to  him  ;  but  however 

*  I  was  fo  much  perfuaded  by  her,  I  haftened  on  the 
'  match  for  fear  he  fliould  die  before  the  time  came  ; 

*  he  had  the  fame  fears,  and  was  fo  pre fling,  I  mar- 

*  ried  him  in  a  fortnight,  refolving  to  keep  it  private 
'  a  fortnight  longer.     During  this  fortnight  Mr.  VVait- 

*  fort  came  to  make  me  a  vifit :  he  told  me  he  had 
'  waited  on  me  fooner,  but  had  that  refpecl  lor  me,  lie 
'  would  not  interrupt  me  in  the  firfl  day  of  my  afflic- 

*  tion  for  my  dear  lord  ;  that  as  foon  as  he  heard  I 
'  was  at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had  broke 
'  off  a  match  very  advantageous  for  his  fortune  juft 
'  upon  the  point  of  concluiion,  and  was   forty  times 
'  more  in  love  with  me  than  ever.     I  never  received 

*  more  pleafure  in  uiy  life  than  from  this  declaration, 
'  but  1  compofed  my  face  to  a  grave  air,  and  laid  tke 
'  news  of  his  engagement  had  touched  me  to  the  heart, 

*  that  in  a  rafli  jealous  fit   I  had   married   a  man  I 

*  could  never  have  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  loft  all 
«  hopes  of  him.     Good-natured  Mr.  Wait  fort  ha  d  like 

*  to  have  dropt  down  dead  at  hearing  this,  but  went 

*  from  me  with  iuch  an  air  as  plainly  mewed  me  he 
«  laid   all  the   blame  upon  himfelf,  and  hated   thofe 

*  friends  that  had  adviled  him  to  the  fatal  application  ; 

*  he  leemed  as  much  touched  by  my  misfortune  as  his 
'  own,  for  he  had  not  the  leail  doubt  I  was  ftill  palfion- 
'  ately  in  love  with  him.     The  truth  of  this  ftory  w,  my 
'  new  hufband  gave  me  reafon  to  repent  I  had  uot  ftaid 

*  for  him ;  he  hud  married  me'for  my  money,  and  I  fooa 

«  found 
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4  found  he  loved  money  to  diilradlion  ;  there  was  no- 
4  thing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it ;  nothing  he  would  net 
'  ftiffer  to  preferve  it  j  the  fmalleft  expence  kept  him 

*  awuke  whole  nights,  and  when  he  paid  a  bill  it  was 
'  with  as  many  (ighs,  and  after  as  many  delays,  as  a 
'  man  that  endures  the  lofs  of  a  limb.    1  heard  nothing 

*  but   reproofs   for  extravagancy  whatever  I  did.    I 
'  iaw  very  well  that  he  would  have  ftarved  me,  but 

*  for  lofmg  my  jointures ;  and  he  fuffered  agonies  be- 
4  tween  the  grief  of  feeing  me  have  fo  good  a  flomach, 

*  and  the  fear  that,  if  he  made  me  faft,  it  might  preju- 

*  dice  my  health.      I  did  not  doubt   he  would  have 
'  broke  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  break  his,  which  was 

*  allowable  by  the  law  of  felf-defcnce.    The  way  was 
'  very  ealy.    I  relblved  to  fpend  as  much  money  as  I 

*  could,  ana,  before  he  was  aware  of  the   ftroke,  ap- 
'  peared  before  him  in  a  two  thoufand  pound  diamond 

*  necklace  ;  he  laid  nothing,  but  went  quietly  to  his 

*  chamber,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  composed  himlelf  with. 

*  a  dofe  of  opium.     I  behaved  myfelf  ib  well  upon  the 
'  occafion  that  to  this  day  I  believe  he  died  of  an  apo- 
'  plcxy.     Mr.  Waitfort  was  refolved  not  to  be  too  late 
'  this  time,  and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.     J  am 

*  almoft  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  prefent  writing,  and 

*  very  doubtful  whether  I  will  many  him  or  no.     I  do 

*  not  think  of  a  feventh,  for  the  ridiculous  leaion  you 
4  mention,  but  out   of  pure  morality  that  I  think  fo 
'  much  conftancy  mould  be  rewarded,  though  1  may 

*  not  do  it  after  all,  perhaps.     I  do  not  believe  all  the 

*  unreafonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence 

*  why  1   fliould  have  been  conltant  to  the  memory  of 

*  any  of  the  deceafed,  or  have  fpent  much  time  in  griev- 

*  ing  for  an  infolent,  infignificant,  negligent,  extrava- 
4  gant,  fplenetic,  or  covetous  hufband  ;  my  firft  infulted 

*  me,  my  fccond  was  nothing  to  me,  my  third  diigufted 
'  me,  the  fourth  would  have  ruined  me,  the  fifth  tor- 

*  mented  me,  and  the  fixth  would  have  ftarved  me.     If 

*  the  other  ladies  you  name  would  thus  give  in  their 

*  hufbands  pictures  at  length,  you  would  lee  they  have 

*  had  as  little  reafon  as  myfelf  to  lofe  their  hours  in 
4  weeping  and  wailing.' 

*+*  Juft  published,  "  An  Account  of  Switzerland,  written  in 
1 7 14."    By  Abraham  Sunyan,  Envoy  there.    Sf  sc T.  i»/:/»o. 

J  Friday, 
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N°574          Friday,  July  30,  1714. 


Nan  pojjidentem  tnuha  vocaveris 

Recie  beatum  ;    rcclius  occupat 

Nomen  beatt,  qui  deorum 

Muneribus  fapitnter  a//, 
JDuramgue  collet  pauperism  pat  I. 

HOR.  40d.  ix.  45'. 

'  Believe  not  thofe  that  lands  poflefs, 
'  And  fhining  heaps  of  ufelefs  ore^ 
'  The  only  lords  of  happinefs ; 
4 '  But  rather  thofe  that  know, 
*  For  what  kind  fates  beftow, 
'  And  have  the  art  to  ufe  the  ftore : 

*  That  have  the  generous  flcill  to  bear 

*  The  hated  weight  of  poverty.'  CREECH. 

T  Was  once  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  a  Roficrucian 
•*•  about  "  the  great  fecret."     As  this  kind  of  men  ([ 
mean  thofe  of  them  who  are  not  profefled  cheats)  are  . 
over-run  with  enthufiafm  and  philofophy,  it  was  very 
amufing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  defcanting  on  his 
pretended  difcovery.     He  talked  of  the  fecret  as  of  a  \ 
Ipirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted 
every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  higheft  perfeftion  f 
it  is  capable  of.     It  gives   a  luftre,  fays  he,  to  the 
fun,  and  water  to  the  diamond.     It  irradiates  every 
metal,    and  enriches  lead  -with   all   the  properties   of  , 
gold.     It  heightens  fmoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light, 
and  light  into  glory.     He  further  added,  that  a  iin- 
gle  ray  of  it  diffipates  pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy, 
from  the  perfon  on  whom  it  falls.     In  fhort,  fays  he, 
its  prefence  naturally  changes  everyplace  into  a  kind 
of  heaven.     After  he  had  gone  on  for  fome  time  in 
this  unintelligible  cant,  I  iound  that  be  jumbled  na 
tural 
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tural  and  moral  ideas  together  in  the  ftme'*dircourfet 
and  that  his  great  fecret  uas  nothing  e!!e  but  VO.VTIN  r. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  frme  meafure,  ;;11 
thofe  effefts  which  the  atchemift  ufually  alcribes  to 
what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  itone  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
bring  riches,  it  docs  the  fame  thing,  by  bani:hing  the 
defire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  difcjuietudes 
arifing  out  of  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  nukes 
him  eafy  under  them.  Ic  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  foul  of  man,  in  refpecl  of  every  being  to  whom 
he  funds  related.  Jt  extinguifbes  all  murnair,  repining 
and  ingratitude  towards  that  Kcing  who  has  allotted! 
him  his  part  to  adt  i:i  this  world,  it  delheys  al!  inor 
dinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency  to  corn, 
with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  y' Ted.  It 
gives  fwcetnefs  to  his  converfation,  and  a  perpetual  fe- 
rcnity  to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  th?  many  methods  which  might  be  made  life 
of  for  the  acquiring  of  thi$  virtue,  I  fhall  only  mention 
the  two  following.  Firft  of  all,  a  man  mould  always 
conadcr  how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants:  and 
fecondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than 
he  really  is. 

Firft  of  all,  a  man  flionld  always  conflder  how  much 
he  has  more  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleafed 
with  the  reply  which  Ariltippus  made  to  one  who  con 
doled  him  upon  the  lofsof  a  farm  :  *4  Why,"  faid  he,  *'  I 
"  h^ve  three  f»rm»  Hill,  and  you  have  but  one  ;  fo  that 
'*  I  ought  ra'!.cr  to  be  afili6>cd  for  you,  than  you.for 
"  ir.c."  On  the  contrary  ,  fo:  iiih  men  are  m  >re  apt  to 
confider  what  they  have  loft  than  what  they  polfefi ;  and 
to  fix  their  eyes  upon  thofe  who  are  richer  than  them- 
felvcs,  rather  than  on  ihofewho  are  under  greater  diffi 
culties.  All  the  real  pleafures  and  convenicncies  of  life 
lie  in  a  narrow  compels;  but  it  is  the  humour  of  man 
kind  to  be  always  looking  ro;-»vard,  and  draining  after 
one  who  has  got  the  it.irt  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour. 
For  thii  reafon  as  tiiers  are  none  can  be  properly  called 
rich,  who  have  not  wore  than  they  want :  there  are  fevr 
en  in  any-of  tbe  politer  nations  but  arr.on^  the 
niu'd'e  fort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wifhes  within 
urtiincs,  and  iiave  more  wealth  than  they  kno;r 

VOL.  Vill.  E  how 
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ho\v  to  enjoy  Perfons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of 
iplendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  becaufe, 
inliead  of  acqnieicing  in  the  lolid  pleafures  of  life,  they 
endeavour  to  outvy  one  another  in  fhadows  and  appear 
ances.  Men  of  fenfe  have  at  all  times  beheld  with  a 
great  deal  ot  mirth  this  filly  game  that  is  playing  over 
their  heads,  and,  by  contracting  their  defires,  enjoy  all 
thatfecret  {satisfaction  which  others  are  always  in  queft 
of.  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chace  after  imagi 
nary  pleafures  cannot  be  fufficicntly  expofed,  as  it  is 
the  great  iburce  of  thofe  evils  which  generally  undo  a 
nation.  Let  a  man's  eftate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor 
man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally  fets  him- 
felf  to  iale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.  When 
Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left 
him  a  good  eftate,  was  offered  a  great  fum  of  money 
by  the  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs, 
but  told  him  he  had  already  more  by  half"  than  he  knew 
.  what  to  do  with.  In  fhort,  content  is  equivalent  to 
wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty  j  or,  to  give  the  thought 
a  more  agreeable  turn,  "  Content  is  natural  wealth," 
fays  Socrates ;  to  which  I  {hall  add,  **  Luxury  is  artU 
"  ficjal  poverty."  I  (hall  therefore  recommend  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  who  are  always  aiming  after  iii- 
perfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and  will  not  beat 
the  trouble  of  contracting  their  deh'res,  an  excellent 
faying  of  Bion  the  philoiopher ;  namely,  "  That  no 
"  man  has  fo  much  care,  as  he  who  endeavours  after 
*'  the  moft  happinefs." 

In  the  fecond  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how 
much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is.  The 
former  confideration  took  in  all  thole  who  are  fuffici- 
ently  provided  with  the  means  to  make  themfelves  eafy ; 
this  regards  fuch  as  actually  lie  under  fome  preffure  or 
misfortune.  Thefe  may  receive  great  alleviation  from 
fuch  a  comparifon  as  the  unhappy  perlon  may  make 
between  himfelf  and  others,  or  between  ihe  misfor 
tunes  which  he  iuffers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which 
might  have  befallen  him. 

i  like  the  ftory  of  the  honeft  Dutchman,  who,  upon 
breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from,  the  main-mail,  told  the 

ftander*- 
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ftanders-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  hit 
neck.  To  which,  fince  1  am  got  into  quotations,  give 
me  leave  to  add  the  faying  ot  an  old  plulofopher,  who, 
after  having  invited  ibme  of  his  friends  to  dine  vvittv 
him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife  thnt  came  into  the  room 
in  a  p.ilfion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  flood  before 
them  :  *'  Every  one/'  fays  he,  *'  has  his  cabmicy.  and 
"  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this.'* 
We  find  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  life  of 
Docler  Hammond,  written  by  Bifhop  Fell.  As  t  >ii 
good  imn  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  diftem- 
pers,  when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  uied  to  thank 
God  that  it  was  nor  the  Hone  ;  and  when  he  had  the 
Aonc,  that  he  had  not  both  thele  diftempers  on  him  at 
the  lame  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Eflay  without  obferving  that 
there  never  was  any  fyftem  betides  thnt  of  Chriftianity,, 
which  could  effectually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
virtue  I  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of.  In  order  to 
make  us  content  with  our  preient  condition,  many  of 
the  ancient  philolbphers  tell  us  that  our  difcoutent  only 
hurts  ourfelves,  without  being  able  to  make  any  altera 
tion  in  our  circumtlances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil 
befals  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  neceffity,  to  which 
the  gods  themfnlves  are  iubjcct ;  while  others  very 
gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  milerable,  that  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  he  fhould  be  fo  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the 
univeife,  and  that  the  fcheme  ot  Provident  would  be 
troubled  and  perverted  were  he  otherwife.  Thefe,  and 
the  like  coniiderations,  rather  iilence  than  fatisfy  a. 
man.  They  may  (hew  him  that  hi*  diicontent  is  \w« 
reafonable,  but  are  by  no  means  futficient  to  relieve  it. 
They  rather  give  delpair  than  coufolatioo.  In  a  word, 
a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  thefe  comforter*,  as  An- 
guftus  did  to  his  triend  who  adviled.Uim  not  to  grieve 
lur  the  death  of  a  pci  ion  whom  h"e  loved,  becamq  hi» 
grief  could  not  fetch  him  again  ;  '*  It  is  for  that  very 
•*  reafon,"  fcu'd  the  emperor,  '*  that  I  grieve,1' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  mare  ;cndcr  re 
gard  to  human  nature,  it  pretcriucs  tu  every  \\\\:.t- 
ublc  man  the  means  of  bettering  bis  condition  i  a.iy,  it 

£  4  liuw* 
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fhe'ws  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he  ought 
to-do  will  naturally  etid  in  the  removal  of  them:  it 
makes  him  eafy  here,  becaufe  it  can  make  him  happy 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  CONTENTED  MIND  is  the  greatefl 
bleffing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world;  and  it  in  the 
pretenc  life  his  happiuds  arifes  from  the  lubduing  of  his 
delires,  it  will  arile  in  the  ne^t  from  the  gratification  of 
them.  * 

*  By  ADDISO*. 


Monday,  Auguft  2,  1714. 


•— — Nee  morti  ejje  hcttm- 

VIRC.  Georg.  iv.  226. 

No  room  is  left  for  death.  DRYDEN. 

ALE  WD  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by 
him  barefoot,  "  Father,"  lays  he,  "  you  are  in  a 
'•*  \ery  miserable  condition  if  there  is  not  another 
«'  world."  "  True,  Ion,"  laid  the  hermit,  "  but  what 
"  is' thy  condition  it  there  isr"  Man  is  a  creature  de- 
iigned  for  two  different  fiates  of  being,  or  rather  for 
two  different  lives*  His  firft  life  is  fliort  and  trnnlitnt ; 
his  fecond  permanent  and  lalting.  The  queilion  we 
are  all  concerned  in,  is  this,  in  which  of  theie  two  lives 
it  is  our  chief  intereft  to  make  ourfelvcs  happy  ?  Or,  in 
other  words,  whether  we  fiiould  endeavour  to  fecure 
to  ourfelves  the  pleaiures  and  gratifications  of  a  life 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at  its  utmoft 
length  of  a  very  inconfiderable  duration  ;  or  to  fecure 
to  ourfelves  the  pleaiures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and 
fettled,  and  will  never  end?  Every  man,  upon  the  firft 
hearing  of  this  queition,  knows  very  well  which  fide 
of  it  he  ought  to  clofe  with.  But  however  right  we  are 

in 
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in  theory,  it  is  plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the 
wrortg  fide  of  the  qneftion.  We  make  provifinns  for 
this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and 
for  the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  bc- 
ghnitig. 

Should  a  fpiritof  fupenor  rank,  who  is  n  ftnnger  to- 
human  nitnre,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and 
take  a  furvcy  of  it*  inhabitants  ;  what  would  his  nork  ns 
o(  MS  bo  f  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a  fpecies  or' 
beings  made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purpofes  thnn 
what  v/e  really  are?  Mult  not  he  imagine  that  we 
wrre  placed  in  this  world  to 'get  riches  and  honours,? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after 
wealth,  and  itation,  and  title?  Nay,  would  not  he  be: 
licve  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal 
p'jnifnment,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our  pleafurts  under 
p-.in  o.1' damnation?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that 
we  weie  influenced  by  a  fchu  me  of  duties  quite  oppolite 
to  thofe -which  are  indeed  prelcntv.d  ro  u«.  And  truly, 
according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he  muft  conclude 
that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  obedient  crec.turts  in 
the  univerfe  ;  that  we  are  conftant  to  our  duty  ;  and 
'that  we  keep  a  fleady  eye  on  the  end  for  which  we  were 
fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftonifhmenr,  when  he 
learned  that  we  were  beings  not  defigncd  toexift  in  this 
world  above  threeicore  and  ten  years ;  and  that  the 
greateft  part  of  this  bufy  fpecies  fall  fliort  even  of  that 
age?  How  would  he  be  loft  in  horror  and  admiration, 
when  he  fhould  know  that  thisfet  of  creatures,  who  lay 
but  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  fcarce  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  exiftence,  when,  I  fay,  he  fhould 
know  that  this  let  of  creatures  are  toexift  to  all  eternity 
in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  preparations? 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  difgrace  to  realon,  than  that 
men  who  are  perfuaded  of  thefc  two  different  ftates  of 
being,  fhonld  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for 
a  life  of  threeicore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make 
provifion  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of  year» 
will  be  fti'l  new  and  ftill  beginning;  elpecially  when  we 
eonftder  that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourielves  great 
£  or 
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or  rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  elfe  we  place  our 
happinefs  in,  may  after  all  prove  unfuccefsful ;  whereas 
it  we  conflantly  and  fmcerely  endeavour  to  make  our- 
icives  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  arc  fure  that  our  en 
deavours  will  iucceed,  and  that  we  fliall  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  our  hope. 

'1  he  following  qiieftion  is  ftarted  by  one  of  the  fchoo!- 
men.  Suppoiing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a 
great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  fine  ft  fand,  and  that  a  fingle 
grain  or  particle  of  this  fand  fhould  be  annihilated  every 
thoufand  years  ?  Suppoling  then  that  you  had  it  in  your 
choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mafs 
of  land  was  confuming  by  this  flow  method  until 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miferable  for  ever  after  ?  or,  fuppoiing 
that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on  condition 
you  would  be  miferable  until  the  whole  mafs  of  fand 
were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thou 
fand  years:  which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would  you  make 
)  our  choice  ? 

It  muft  be  confefTed  in  this  cafe,  fo  many  thoufands 
of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity, 
though  in  reality  they  do  not' bear  fo  great  a  propor 
tion  to  that  duration  which  iff  to  follow  them,  as  an 
unit  does  to  the  greateft  number  which  you  can  put  toge 
ther  in  figures,  cr  a?  one  of  thofe  fands  to  the  fuppofed 
heap.  Keaion  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner 
of  helitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this 
thcice.  However,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  rea- 
fi;n  might  in  fuch  cafe  be  fo  overfet  by  the  imagination, 
as  to  difpofe  fome  perfous  to  fink  under  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  great  length  of  the  firft  part  of  this  duration, 
and  of  ihe  great  dii;ance  of  that  fecond  duration  which 
is  to  fuccted  it.  'i  he  mind,  1  fay,  might  give  itftlf  up 
to  that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,  coniidering  that  it  is 
!'<>  very  ntai,  and  that  it  would  laft  fo  very  long.  But 
when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is  this,  whe 
ther  we  \\ill  rhoofe  to  be  happy  for  the  fpace  of  on!y 
threelcore  nnd  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of  only  twenty  or  ten 
yeirs,  1  might  lay  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  mife 
rable  to  all  eternity;  or,  on  the  contrary,  miierable  for 
6  tiiis 
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this  fhort  term  of  years,  n:ul  happy  for  a  whole  eternity  : 
what  words  are  luihcient  to  exprtfs  that  folly  and  want 
of  conh'deration  which  in  fuch  a  cale  makes  a  wrong 
choice  f  ** 

i  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  \vorft,.by  fuppoting, 
what  feldom  happens,  that  a  courle  of  virtue  makes 
us  mifeiable  in  rim  life  :  but  if  we  fuppoie,  as  it  gene 
rally  happens,  that  virtue  would  make  us  more  happy 
even  in  this  life  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice;  how 
can  we  futfieientiy  admire  the  flupidity  or  madneis  of 
thole  pcrfoni  vsho  nre  capable  of  making  lo  abl'urd  a 
choice  ? 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this  life  only 
*8  it  may  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  the  other,  and 
chearfully  facrifice  the  pleaiures  of  a  few  years  to  thole 
ef  an  eternity. 

*  By  ADDIS*K. 


N°  5  7  6     Wednefday,  Augu  (I  4, 1 7 1 4. 

Nitor  iu  aehtrfum  ;   nee  mf,  fiti  c<tttrat  •vindt 
Impetus  \  & rap'ult  coatrarius  cvebnr  orbi. 

OVID.  Met.  ii.  7af 

**  I  fteer  againft  their  motions,  nor  am  I 
«•  Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  Iky." 

ADDISON. 

I  Remember  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and 
ofafprightly  turn  in  converlation,  who  had  only 
one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  dcfire  of  appearing 
fafliionable.     This  ran  him  into  many  amoius,  and 
contccj  lently  into  many  diftempers.     He  never  went  to 
bed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  becaule  he  would 
not  be  a  queer  fellow,  and  was  every  now  and   then 
knocked  down  by  a  conllable,  to  Cgnalize  his  vivacity. 
£4  He 
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He  was  initiated  into  half.a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was 
one  and  twenty,  and  fo  improved  in  them  his  natural 
.gaiety  of  temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace  him 
to  his  lodging  by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other 
the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  fliort, 
after  having  fully  eflabliftied  his  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  and 
tv1.  cnty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  fo 
iM'.ny  errors  ni.d  inconveniencies,  as  the  defire  of  not 
appearing  Angular;  for  which  realon  it  is  very  neceflary 
to  form  a  right  idea  of  fingul  rity,  that  we  may  know 
v,  i.v  n  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious.  In  the  firft 
.place,  e\ery  man  offenfe  will  agree  with  me,  that  fm- 
gulaiity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to  a  multi* 
'Hide,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  morality, 
and  honour.  In  thele  cafes  we  ought  to  confider,  that 
it  is  not  cuilorn,  but. duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action  ; 
and  that  we  flmuld  be  only  fo  far  fociable,  as  we  are 
rcalonable  creatures,  Truth  is  never  the  lei's  fo,  for  not 
being  attended  to:  and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions,  not 
the  number  of  afters,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  behaviour.  j-ingrtarity  in  concerns  ot  this  kind  is  to 
"be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man 
leaves  the  fpccies  only  as  he  foars  above  it.  What  greater 
inlhuKc  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pufillanimous  tem 
per,  tinui  for  a  man  to  pafs  his  whole  life  in  oppolition 
to  his  own  fentimentsl  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he 
thinks  he  ougrit  to  be? 

Singularity,  the/efore.  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes 
men  ai'\  contrary  to  realon,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon 
di ft) ngu fining  themielvcs  by  trifles.  As  for  the  firlr  of 
,thefe,  who  are  ihigular  in  any  thing  that  is  irreligious, 
immoral,  or'dritiipnpurajbie,  1  believe  ever  one  will  ealily 
give  them  up»  1  Ihall  therefore  fpeak  of  thole  only 
'who  are  remaikable  for  their  fingularity  in  things  of  no 
importance,  ns  in  drefs,  behaviour,  converfation,  anil 
all  the  liitle  intercourfes  of  life.  In  thefe  cafes  there 
is  a  certain  deference  due  to  cuflom ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  there  may  be  a  colour  of  reafun  to  deviate  from 
the  niuititude  iu  fome  particulars,  a  roan  ought  to 

laciilks 
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facrifice  his  private  inclinations  and  opinions  to  the  prac 
tice  of  the  public.  It  mult  be  confefied  that  good  lenfe 
often  makes  a  humourift ;  bur  then  it  unquuhties  him 
for  being  of  any  moment  in  tin-  world,  and  render* 
him  ridiculous  to  j;erfons  of  a  much  inferior  undertrand- 
ing. 

i  have  heard  of  a  gent'eman  in  the  north  of  »  nghnd, 
who  was  a  remarkable  i  .llance  of  this  ioolifli  fmgula- 
rity.  He  had  l.uri  it  dowu  as  a  rile  wiihin  hi  ..le  f,  to 
act  in  the  mo  it  indifferent  p.uts  of  ate  according  t  •)  the 
moil  abftracted  notions  <>t  reaiou  and  good  Ic-nie,  \vth- 
out  any  regard  to  fauii«.n  and  example.  I  nib  humour 
broke  out  at  firft  iu  many  htile  otldnctleb  :  he-  had  never 
any  itated  hours  for  his  dinner,  fupper,  or  llecp ;  be- 
caule,  faid  he.  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  not  let  our  appetites  to  our  meals,  hut  bring  our 
meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  ronveiiation  with  coun 
try  gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  life  of  a  phraie  that 
was  not  ilridly  true  :  he  never  told  anv  of  tin-in,  that 
he  was  his  humble  icrvant,  but  that  he -A as  his  well- 
vviiher,  and  would  rather  be  th')ij^ht  a  malcontent^ 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  •••- as  not  dry.  Hr 
would  thruft  his  head  out  or  his  chamber  window  every 
morning,  and  after  having  giped  to;  tVefli  air  abou£ 
half  an  hour,  repeat  rift)  verfes  as  loud  as  he  c;»uld 
bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  ;  to  which  end 
he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer;  the  Greek 
tungue,  efpt-ciaily  in  that  author,  being  moie  deep  and 
fonorotis,  and  more  conducive  to  expectoration,  thaa 
any  other.  He  had  many  other  particularities,  for 
which  he  gave  found  and  pRilcibphiCtu  ixalbns.  As 
this  humour  Hill  grew  upon  nin  ,  he  chofe  10  wear  a 
turban  inftead  ofaperriwig;  cc  nclnding  very  jntHy,. 
that  a  bandnge  of  clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much.- 
more  wholelome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a< 
wrg,  which-  is  foiled  with  frequent  pci lunations.  He 
afterwar.ds  judiciouily  oblerved,  that  the  many  liga 
tures  in  our  Engluh  drels,  mull  naturally  check  ihe  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood  ;  for  which  rcalon,  he  made-  hit 
breeches  and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  ofcloih. 
aiter  the  manner  of  the  hulTars.  lafUort,.  by  fcllowing- 
B  ^c 
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the  pure  dilates  of  reafon,  he  at  length  departed  fo 
much  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  from 
his  whole  fpecies,  that  his  friends  would  have  clapped 
him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his  eftate ;  but  the 
judge,  being  informed  that  he  did  no  harm,  contented 
himlelf  with  ifluing  out  a  commiflion  of  lunacy  againft 
him,  and  putting  his  eftate  into  the  hands  of  proper 
guardians. 

1  he  fate  of  this  philofopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 

remark  in  MonfieurFontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

The  ambitious  and  the   covetous,"  fays  he,  **  are 

madmen  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  much  as  thofe 

who  are  fruit  up  in  dark  rooms ;  but  they  have  the 

good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their  fide  ;  whereas 

the  frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic,  is  a 

*'  frenzy  hors  eTceuvre ;"  that  is,  in  other  words,  fome- 

thing  which  is  fingular  in  its  kind,  and  does  not  fall  in 

with  the  madnefs  of  a  multitude. 

The  fubjecl  of  this  Eflay  was  occasioned  by  a  letter 
which  I  received  not  long  fince,  and  which,  for  want  of 
jroom  at  prefent,  1  fliall  mfert  in  my  next  Paper.  * 

*  By  ADDISOS. 

*.**  This  day  is  published,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume,  The  Thou- 
fand  and  One  Days :  Perfian  Tales,  tranflated  from  the  French  by 
Mr.  Philips.  Printed  for  I.  Tonfon,  over  againft  Catherine-ftreet, 
where  may  be  had  Paftorals,  and  The  Diftreft  Mother,  by  the  fame 
author.  SP  EC  T.  in  folio  N°  565. 

***  The  Rape  of  Proferpine  from  Claudian,  in  5  books.  With 
the  ftory  of  Sextus  and  Erechtha,  from  Luean's  Pharfalia>  B.  VI. 
Tranflated  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes.  Ibidtm. 
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N°  577         Friday,  Auguft  6, 


ile)  fi  non 
Et  fur  ere  incifias  Jxrv.  Sat.  vi.  613, 


*'  This  might  be  borne  with,  if  you  did  not  rave.'* 


T 


H  E  letter  mentioned  in  nay  laft  Paper  is  as  fol 
lows. 


'SIR, 


have  fo  lately  decried  that  cuffom,  too 
much  in  ufe  amongft  moft  people,  of  making 
'  themfelves  the  fubjeds  of  their  writings  and  conver- 

*  fation,  that  I  had  fome  difficulty  to  perfuade  myfelf 

*  to  give  you  this  trouble,  until  I  had  confidered  that 

*  though  I  fliould  (peak  in  the  firft  perfon,  yet  t  could 
'  not  be  juftly  charged  with  vanity,  fince  I  mall  not 

*  add  my  name;  as  alfo,  becaufe  what  I  (hall  write 
4  wrll  not,  to  lay  the  beft,  redound  to  my  praife  ;  but 

*  is  only  defigned   to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived 
'  againft  me,  as  1  hope,  with  very  little  foundation.  My 
'  fliort  hiftory  is  this. 

4  I  have  lived  for  fome  years  hft  paft  altogether  in 

*  London,  until  about  a  month  ago  an  acquaintance  of 

*  mine,  for  whom  I  have  done  fome  fmatl  fervices  in 

*  town,  invited  me  to  pafs  part  of  the  fummer  with 

*  him  at  his  houfe  in  the  country.     I  accepted  his  invi- 
'  tation,  and  found  a  very  henrty  welcome.     My  friend, 
4  an  honeft  plain  man,  not  being  qualified  to  pafs  au  ay 
4  his  time  without  the  reliefs  of  bufmefs,  has  grafu-d 
4  thr  farmer  upon  the  gentleman,  and  brought  hiin- 

*  felf  to  fubmiteven  to  the  fervile  ports  o£tiiat  employ- 

*  mcnt,  fuch  as  inlpecting  his  plough,  mid  the  like. 
4  This  oeccUwily  tides  up  fome  of  his  hour*  every  day; 

to  «- 
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and  as  I  have  no  relifh  for  fuch  diverfion,  I  ufed  at 
thete  times  to  retire  cither  to  my  chamber,  or  a  fl'.ady 
walk  near  the  houie,  and  ;  ntei  tain  myfelf  with  lome 
ogreenble  author.  Now  you  mult  know,  Mr.  Spitc- 
i  A  TOR,  that  when  I  read,  efpecially  if  it  be  poetry, 
it  is  very  ulual  with  me  when  I  meet"  with  any  pai- 
fage  or  expreffion  which  ilrikts  me  much,  to  pronounce 
it  aloud,  with  that  tone  of -the  voice  which  I  think 
agreeable  to  the  fentiments  there  exprefled ;  and  to 
this  1  generally  add  lome  motion  or  action  of  the 
body,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  obferved  by  foine 
of  the  family  in  one  of  thefe  heroic  tits,  who  there 
upon  received  impreflions  very  much  to  my  advan 
tage.  I  his  however  I  did  not  loon  difcover,  nor 
fhotild  have  done  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iolWing  accident.  1  had  one  day  (hut  myfelf  up  in 
my  chamber,and  was  ver  deeply  engaged  in  the  lecond 
book  of  Milton's  Paradile  Lot*.  I  walked  to  and  fro 
with  the  book  in  my  hand,  and  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I 
fear  I  made  no  little  iioiie;  when  prefently  coming  to 
the  following  lines, 

«'  -.-,..          On  a  fudden  open  fly, 
"  With  impetuous  iccoil  and  jarring  found, 
"  Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
•'  Harfti  thunder,  &c." 

'  I  in  great  tranfport  threw  open  the  door  of  my  charo 

•  her.  and  found  the  gre.ttelt  part  of  the  family  iland- 

•  ing  on  the  outlide  in  a  very  great  conrternation.     I 
'  was  in  no  lefs  confution,  and  b-  gged  pardon  for  hav- 
'  ing  difturbed  them;  addrdling  mj  felt  particularly  to 
'  comfort  one  of  the  children,  who  received  an  unlucky 

•  fall  in  this  aftion,  while  he  was  too  intently  lurveying 

•  my  meditations  through  rhe  key  hole.     To  be  (hort» 

•  after  this  adventure,  I  eaiily  obferved  that  great  part 
'  of  the  family,  efpecially  the  women  and  children, 

•  looked  upon  me  with  fo.ve  apprehenfions  of  fear.; 

•  and  my  friend  hin^eif,  though  he  ftil  continues  his 

•  civilities   to  me,    did  not   feem  altogether  eafy :    I 

•  topk  notice,  that  the  butler  was  never  after  this  ac- 

7  •  cident 
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*  cicltnt  ordered  to   leave  the  bottle  upon  the  table 

*  after  dinner.     Add  to  this,  that  I  frequently  over- 
'  heard  the  fervants  mention  me  by  the  name  of  t'>e 
'   i;raz*>i/  %e>.t  srnan,    tbt   ffit.iaui't   a    little   tourer, 

*  mad 'Lcndot.tr,  and  the  like.      This  made  me  think  it 
'  high  time  for  me  to  flute  my  quarters,  which  I  refolved 

*  to  do  the  tirtl  hindiome  opportunity ;  and  was  con- 
••*  hi  ;ned  in  this  reflation  by  a  young  lady  in  the  neigh- 
'•'*  bourhood  who  frequently  viiited  us,   and  who  one 
.*  dny,  after  having  heard  ail  the  fine  things  I  was  able 
.4  to  lay,  was  pleaied  with  a  fcornful  fmilc  to  bid  me  go 

*  tojkrp. 

'  The  firft  minute  1  got  to  my  lodgings  in  town  I  fet 
'  pen  to  paper  to  defire  your  opinion,  whether,  upon 

*  the  e1.  idence  before  you,   I  am  mad  or  not.     I  can. 
'  bring  certificates  that  '•  b.have  mylelf  foberly  before 

*  company,  and  I  hope  there  is  at  leail  ibme  merit  in 

*  withd;  awing  to  be  mad.      Look  you,  Sir,  1  am  con- 

*  tented  to  be  efteemed  a  little  t.whttl,    as  they  phraie 

*  it,  but  fliould  be  lorry  to  be  madder  than  my  neigh- 
'  bours;   therefore,  pra/  let  me  be  as  much  in  my 

*  fcnles  as  you  can  attoid.    1  know  I  could  bring  your- 

*  lei  1  as  an  inftanc=  of  a  man  who  has  con  felled  talking 

*  to  himfelf;   but  yours  is  a  particular  caie  and  cannot 

*  juftify  me,  who  have  n«»t  kept  hlence  any  part  of  my 

*  life.     What  if  1  fliould  own  iiiyfelf  in  love?  you  know 
'  lovers  are  always  allowed  thi   comfort  of  foiiloquy. 

*  Hut  I  will  fay  no  more  upon  this  fubject,  be- 

*  caufe  I  have  long  fi'ice  obiei  vt-d,  the  ready   way   to 

*  be  thought  mad  is  to  contend  that  you  are  not  io ; 

*  as  we  generally  conclude  thai  man  drunk,   who  takes 
«  pain?  to  be  thought  fober.     I  will  therefore  leave  my- 

*  lelf  to  your  determination  ;   but  am  the  more  defirous 
«  to  be  thought  in  my  ienfes,  that  it  may  be  no  difcre- 

*  dit  to  you  when  1  affure  you  that  1  have  always  been 

*  very  much 

*  Your  admirer. 

*  P.  S.  Tf  T  muft  be  mad,  I  defire  the  young  lady 

*  may  believe  it  is  for  her.' 

•The 
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*  The  humble  Petition  of  John  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Styles, 
'  Sheweth, 

THAT  your  petitioners  have  caufes  depending 
in  Weftminner  hall  above  five  hundred  years, 
and  that  we  defpair  of  ever  feeing  them  brought  to 
an  iflue :  that  your  petitioners  have  not  been  involved 
in  thefe  law-fuits  out  of  any  litigious  temper  of  their 
own,  but  by  the  inftigation  of  contentious  perfons ; 
that  the  young  lawyers  in  our  inns  of  court  are  con 
tinually  letting  us  together  by  the  ears,  and  think 
they  do  us  no  hurt,  becaufe  they  plead  for  us  with 
out  a  fee  ;  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe 
have  no  other  clients  in  the  world  befides  us  two; 
that  when  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  they  make 
us  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  though  they  were  never 
retained  by  any  of  us :  that  they  traduce,  condemn  or 
acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard  to  our  re 
putations  and  good  names  in  the  world.  Your  peti 
tioners  therefore,  being  thereunto  encouraged  by  the 
favourable  reception,  which  you  lately  gave  to  our 
kinfman  Blank,  do  humbly  pray,  that  you  will  put  an 
end  to  the  controverfies  which  have  been  fo  long  de 
pending  between  us  your  faid  petitioners,  and  that 
our  enmity  may  not  endure  from  generation  to  gene 
ration  ;  it  being  our  refolution  to  live  hereafter  as  it 
becometh  men  of  peaceable  difpolitions. 

*  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  mall  ever 
*  pray,  &c.' 

*$*  A  new  method  for  difcovevy  of  the  longitude  by  fea  and 
land,  by  \V.  Whifton,  A.  M.  fometime.  profeffor  of  the  mathematics 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  and  H.  Ditton  mafter  of  the  new 
mathematick  fchcxil  in  Chrift  s-Hofpital.  Which  method  has  been, 
fo  far  improved  by  this  prefeut  parliament,  that  they  have  ordered 
,£10^000  reward  for  fuch  a  difcovery.  Price  it.  SI-KCT.  in  folia.. 


Monday^. 
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N°  578      Monday,  Auguft  9,  1714. 


•  equc  ferii  humana  in  corpora  tranfit, 
Inqueferat  nejler  — —  OVID.  Met  XV>  167. 

' .  Th'  unbodied  fpirit  flies 

•  And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  bead.' 

DRYDEN* 

THERE  has  been  very  great  reafon,  on  feveral  ac 
counts,  for  the  learned  world  to  endeavour  at  fet 
tling  what  it  was  that  might  be  faid  to  corapofc  perfonal 
identity. 

Mr.  Locke,  after  having  premifed  that  the  vrord/rr- 
Jon  properly  fignifies  a  thinking  intelligent  being  that 
has  reafon  and  reflection,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itielf, 
concludes,  that  it  is  confcioufnefs  alone,  and  not  an 
identity  of  fubllance,  which  makes  this  penbnal  iden« 
eity  of  famenefs.  *'  Had  1  the  fame  confcioufnefs," 
fays  that  author,  "  that  I  faw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood, 
"  as  that  I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  laft  \vin- 
"  tcr  ;  or  as  that  1  now  write  ;  I  could  no  more  doubt 
"  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  faw  the  Thames  over. 
44  flow  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  ge- 
44  neral  deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf  in 
"  what  fubftance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write  this 
"  am  the  fame  myfelf  now  while  I  write,  whether  I 
'*  conlitl  of  all  the  fame  lubftance  material  or  Hnmate- 
41  rial  or  no,  that  I  was  yefterday;  for  as  to  this  point 
tl  of  being  the  fame  felf,  it  matters  not  whether  thi» 
•'  prefent  felf  be  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  lub- 
41  fiances." 

I  was  mightily  pleafed  with  a  ftory  in  fome  meafure 
applicable  to  this  piece  of  philofophy,  which  I  read  the 
other  day  in  the  Perfian  Tales,  as  they  are  lately  very 
well  tranflated  by  Mr.  Philips  ;  and  with  an  abridgment 
whereof  I  fliall  here  prefent  my  reader*. 
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I  mall  only  giemifejhat  thefe  ftories  are  *c/7/  after 
tl.c  Jia»1< TII  ink-filer,  but  io'nc.vhat  more  correct. 

'*  FrjdlHKah,  a  ^prince  of  great  virtue,  fuccceded  his 
"  father  Bin  Ortoc,  ia  the  kingdom  of  Moufel.  He 
"  n  !  :ned  over  his  faithful  fubjccts  for  ibmc  time,  and 
"  lived  in  great  happinefs  with  ins  beauteous  conlort 
«<  Q_ioen  Ztuiiroucie,  when  there  appeared  at  his  court 
*'  a  voting  Denis  of  io  lively  and  encertaining  a  turn  of 
"  wir,  as  -A  on  upon  the  attentions  of  every  one  he  con- 
"  verled  with.  His  reputation  grew  fo  fa:t  every  day, 
*'  that  ir  :u  lalt  raifed  a  curioiity  in  the  prince  himlelf  to 
il  iee  and  talk  with  him.  He  did  Ib,  and  far  fromfind- 
"  ing  that  common  tune  had  tlattered  him,  he  was 
4<  loon  convinced  that  everything  he  had  heard  of  him 
"  fell  fliort  of  the  truth. 

"  Fadlallah  immediately  loft  all  manner  of  relifh  for 
*'  th^.-  converlatio!)  of  other  men  ;  and  as  he  was  every 
"claymore  and  more  iatisfied  of  the  abilities  of  this 
"  Itranger,  ottered  him  the  fult  pofts  in  his  kingdom. 
"  The  young  Dervis,  after  having  thanked  him  with  a 
"  very  lingular  modelly,  delired  to  be  excult-d,  as  hav- 
*;  ing  made  a  >o\v  never  to  accept  of  any  employment, 
14  and  prefen  ing  a  free  and  independent  ftate  of  life  to 
'*  all  other  conditions. 

*'  Thr  kin^  was  infinitely  charmed  with  fo  great  an 
«*  example  of  moderation  ;  and  thougli  he  co\ild  not  get 
**  him  ro  enga  e  in  a  life  of  bulintis,  made  him  how- 
**  ever  his  chief  companion  and  lirlt  favourite, 

'  ?  (hey  were  one  day  hunting  towether,  and  hip- 
•*  pened  to  be  feparated  from  th»  rell  of  the  company, 
•'the  Dervis  entertained  Fad'allah  with  an  account  of 
••  his  tr  ivels  and  adventures.  After  having  related  to 
«'  him  leveral  curiolitie?  which  he  had  itren  in  the  Jn- 
•'  dies,  *  It  was  in  this  place.'  lays  he.  *  that  I  contracted 
'  an  acquaintance  with  an  old  Brachman,  who  was  /kil  ed 

*  in  the  moft  hidden  powers  of  nature  :  he  died  within 

*  my  arms,  and  witlt  his  parting  breath  comm  .nicated 

*  to'ire  ope  of  the  moll:  valuable  fecrets,  on  condition  I 

*  (hmild  never  reveal  it  to  any  man/    The  king  im- 
«'  mediately  reflecting  on  his  young  favourite  s  having 
«*  refuicd  the  late  oilers  of  grefttoers  lie  had  jnade  him, 

"  told 
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"  told  him,  he  prefumed  it  was  the  power  of  making 
"  gold.     «  No,  Sir,'  lays  the  Dervis,   *  it  is  fomewhat 

*  more  wonderful  than  that;  it  is  the  power  of  re-ani- 

*  mating  a  dead  body,  by  flinging  my  own  foul  into  it.' 

**  While  he  was  yet  Ipeak  ng,  a  die  caiue  bounding 
**  by  th.  m,  and  the  king,  who  had  his  bow  ready,  fliot 
"  her  through  the  heart ;  telling  the  D;rvis,  that  a  fair 
"  opportunity  now  offered  for  him  to  (hew  his  art.  1  he 
*'  young  jn;m  immediately  left  his  own  body  breathlefs 
"  on  the  ground,  while  at  jhs  fame  inib.nt  that  of  the 
"  doe  was  re-ania.atcd  :  ibe  came  to  the  king,  fawned 
"  upr  ;i  him,  and  after  having  played  Jeveral  wanton 
**  tricks,  fell  again  upon  the  gr.ifs  ;  at  the  fame  inrtant 
*4  the  bcdy  of  the  Denis  recovered  its  life.  The  king 
"  \v:s  infinitely  plcaled  at  fo  uncommon  an  operation, 
"  and  conjured  his  friend  by  every  tiling  that  w:.s  fa- 
*'  creii  to  comnnmicare  it  to  him.  The  Dervis  at  tirft 
"  made  fome  Icruple  of  viol  j  tin;:  h/»  promiie  to  the 
"  dying  Bnofaman  ;  but  told  him  at  l.ut  that  he  found 
"  he  couid  conceal  nothing  from  fo  excellent  a  prince ; 
««  after  having  obliged  him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  fc- 
"  creiy,  he  taugUt  him  to  repeat  two  cabalaftic  word?, 
"  in  ;>ronoiincin^  of  which  the  whole  fecret  conlifted. 
*'  T:<e  kirv^,  impitient  tr>  try  the  experiment,  imme- 
*'  di;».ely  r^jieated  them  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  :n 
*'  an  ini'.'int  fovnd  himfeif  in  the  body  of  the  d  >e. 
*' He  had  but  a  little  time  to  contemplate  himlelf  in 
"  this  new  being;  for  the  treacherous  ijervis,  (hooting 
"  hi*  own  ibul  into  the  royal  corpfe,  and  binding  tne 
«'  prince's  own  b.)vv  agaiuft  him,  had  hid  him  dead  on 
**  the  fpot,  h:ui  not  the  king,  who  perceived  his  intent, 
*4  fled  .wir'ily  to  the  -'-(Kids. 

*•  The  «  ervis,  now  triumphing  in  his  viKainy,  re- 
*' turned  to  i\.'ouiel.  a:ul  iilled  the  throiie  and  bed  of 
*'  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

"  The  tii  U  thintj  i^e  r«ok  care  of,  in  order  to  fecure 
«'  himfelr'  in  the  jx)i»l:iri.-n  of  his  new-acquired  kingdom, 
«'  v»a?  to  iilueoMt  a  p.roclamation,  ordering  his  hi 
•'  to  delbov  ail  the  de:r  in  the  realm.  I  ho  kiiiw 
"  Ir.ii  pc-iiHied  among  the  relt,  had  he  not  avoided  his 
*•  p\iriiici3  by  re-ani-iiating  the  body  of  a  nightingale 
41  which  he  law  lie  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Jn  this 

"  nevr 
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"  new  fhape  he  winged  his  way  in  fafety  to  the  palace, 
44  where  perching  on  a  tree  which  tloocl  near  his  queen's 
*;  apartment,  he  filled  the  whole  place  with  lo  many 
"  melodious  and  melancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the 
"  window.  He  had  the  mortification  toieethat,  in- 
"  Head  of  being  pitied,  he  only  moved  the  mirth  of  his 
*'  princefs,  and  of  a  young  female  Have  who  was  with 
**  her.  He  contitmed  however  to  ferenade  her- every 
"  morning,  until  at  lait  the  queen,  charmed  with  his 
44  harmony,  fent  lor  the  bird-catchers,  and  ordered  them 
44  to  employ  their  utmoft  fkill  to  put  that  little  creatme 
41  in  her  pofllffion.  The  king,  p'e:  fed  with  an  oppor- 
44  tunny  of  being  once  more  near  his  beloved  corlorr, 
'*  eafily  fuflered  himfclf  to  be  taken  ;  and  when  he  was 
44  prelented  to  her,  though  he  (hewed  a  fe.n-fulnefs  to  be 
"  touched  by  any  of  the  other  lade?,  Hew  of  his  own 
44  accord,  and  hid  himfelf  in  thj  queen's  lx><bm.  Xem- 
"  roude  was  highly  pleafed  at  the  unexpected  fondnefs 
44  of  her  new  favourite,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 
'*  an  open  cage  in  her  own  apartment.  He  had  there  an 
"  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  her  every  m<>n> 
•4  ing,  by  a  thouiand  little  aliens,  which  his  (nape  ar- 
44  lowed  him.  The  queen  p.ified  away  whole  hours 
"  every  day  in  hearing  and  playing  with  him.  Fad- 
*4  lallah  co'.:!J  even  have  thought  hunlelf  h.vppy  in  this 
44  itate  of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  endured  the  inex- 
'*  prefljble  torment  of  feeing  the  Dervis  enrer  the  apart- 
"  ment  and  carcfo  his  queen  even  in  his  preiencc. 

"  The  ufurper,  amidil  his  toying  with  his  princefs, 
"  would  often  endeavour  to  ingratiate  hirnleif  v  ith  her 
"  nightingale;  and  while  the  enraged  Fidlallah  pecked 
"  at  him  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  ih.ewed  all 
44  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only  afforded  his 
*'  rival  and  the  queen  new  matter  for  their  divedion. 

41  Zemroude  was  likewife  fond  of  a  littlo  lap  dog, 
"  which  flic  kept  in  her  apartmenr,  and  which  one  night 
*4  happened  to  die. 

44  The  king  immediately  found  himfelf  inclined  to 
44  quit  the  lhape  of  the  nightingale,  and  enliven  this 
4'  new  body.  He  did  fo,  and  the  next  morning  Zem- 
44  roude  law  her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.  It  is 
44  impoilibie  to  exprcfs  her  grief  on  this  occafi«m,  and 

44  when 
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"  when  (he  called  to  mind  all  its  little  a<5iions,  which 
"  even  appeared  to  have  fomethjng  in  them  like  reafon, 
'*  file  was  inconfolable  for  her  fofs. 

•*  Her  women  immediately  fent  for  the  Dervis  to 
"  come  and  comfort  her,  who  after  having  in  vain  re- 
'*  prefented  to  her  the  weaknefs  of  being  grieved  at 
"  fuch  an  accident,  touched  at  laft  by  her  repeated 
*«  complaints;  *  Well,  Madam,'  fays  he,  *  I  will  exert  the 

•  utmollof  my  art  to  pleafe  you.   Your  nightingale  (hall 
'  a^ain  revive  every  morning,  and  ferenade  you  as  be- 

•  fore.'     *•  The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look  which 
**  ealily  fliewed  flie  did  not  believe  him,  when  laying 
«'  himtelf  down  on  a  fofa,  he  (hot  his  foul  into  the 
"  nightingale,  and  Zcmroude  was  amazed  to  fee  her 
44  bird  revive. 

'«  The  king,  who  was  a  fpeclator  of  all  that  pafled, 
•*  lying  under  the  fhape  of  a  lap  dog  in  one  corner  of 
«'  the  room,  immediately  recovered  his  o-vn  body,  and 
•*  running  to  the  cage  with  the  utmoft  indignation, 
**  twifted  off  the  neck  of  the  falfe  nightingale. 

•'  Zemroude  was  more  than  ever  amazed  and  con- 
41  cerned  at  this  fecond  accident,  until  the  king  in- 
"  treating  her  to  hear  him,  related  to  her  his  whole 
"  adventure. 

"  The  body  of  the  Dervis  which  was  found  dead  in 
w  the  wood,  and  his  edidl  for  killing  all  the  deer,  left 
**  her  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  but  the 

•  •«  ftory  adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  peculiar 

to  the  oriental  ladies,  (he  was  fo  highly  afflicted  at 
the  innocent  adultery  in  which  (he  had  for  fome  time 
lived  with  the  Dervis,  that  no  argument  even  from 
Fadlallah  himfelf  could  compote  her  mind.  She 
(hortly  after  died  with  grief,  begging  his  pardon 
with  her  laft  breath  for  what  the  moll  rigid  juilice 
could  not  have  interpreted  as  a  crime. 
**  The  king  was  fo  afflicted  with  her  death,  that  he 
•'  left  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  and 
"  pafled  the  relt  of  his  days  in  folitudc  and  retirement." 

***  There  is  now  ih  the  prefs,  and  will  foon  be  publiftied,  the 
remaining  part  of  The  Thoufaiid  and  One  Days,  Perfiau  Tales. 
Tranflatod  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Philips,  author  of  the  Paftorals 
and  Diftreft  Mother.  SF  EC  T.  in  fob*  K°  569. 

Wednefday, 
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"  Odora  canum  vis.  ViRG.  JEn.  iv.  132. 

1       '  Sagacious  hounds.' 

N  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  the  company 
of  fhtioners,  into  whole  hands  the  printing  or  the 
Bible  is  committed  by  patent,  made  a  very  remark 
able  erratum  or  blunder,  in  one  of  the  editions :  for 
iiutead  of  "  Thou  fhalr  not  commit  adultery,"  they 
printed  offfeveral  thou  land  of  copies  with  "Thou  (bait 
'**  commit  adultery."  Archbiftiop  Laud,  to  punifh  this 
their  negligence,  laid  a  confiderable  fine  upon  that  com 
pany  in  the  ->tar-Chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  prevails  in  thi» 
degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid  that  many  very  young  pro 
fligates  of  both  fexes,  are  poiTeiTed  of  this  ipurious  edi 
tion  of  the  Eible,  and  obferve  the  commandment  ac 
cording  to  thai  faulty  reading. 

Adulterer?  in  the  firit  ages  of  the  church  were   ex» 
communicated  for  ever,  a  id  unqualified  all  their  lives 
for  bearing  a  part  in  Chriflian  aflemblies,    notwith 
'jftanding  they  might  ieek  it  with  tears,  and  all  the  ap 
pearances  of  the  moll  unfeigned  repentance. 

i  might  here  mention  lome  ancient  laws  among  the 
heathens,  which  punilhed  this  crime  with  death:  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among 
ievti  1  governments  that  have  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion.  But  becaule  a  fubjocl:  of  this  nature  may  be 
too  Jeriotts  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  are  very  apt  to 
throw  by  my  Papers  when  they  are  not  enlivened  with 
foinethmg  that  is  clivei  ring  or  uncommon,  I  (hall  here 
publiOi  the  contents  of  a  liuie  manuscript  lately  fallen 
into  mv  hands,  aiicl  which  pretends  to  great  antiquity, 
(hough  by  re"lon  r,i  lome  rr;odern  phrafes  and  other 
particulars  in  it,  i  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  ge 
nuine,  but  rather  the  production  of  a  modern  ibphiir. 
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It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  wns  a 
temple  upon  Mount  A,ma  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which 
was  guarded  by  dogs  of  fo  evpuifite  a  iinell,  fay  the 
hiitorians,  that  they  coiild  dilcern  whether  the  perfons 
who  came  thither  were  chafte,  or  otherwiie.  They  uied 
to  meet  and  fawn  upon  inch  who  were  chafte,  cardTing 
them  as  the'frk-nds  01' their  mailer  Vulcan  ;  but  Hew  at 
thofe  who  were  polluted,  and  never  cealed  harking  at 
the-n  till  they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  matuncript  gives  the  following  account  ot  thefe 
dogs,  and  was  probably  dcfigned  as  a  comment  upon 
this  llory. 

*  Thefe  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  fitter  Diana^ 

*  the  goddels  of  hunting  and  of  chart'iry,  having  bred 
'  them  out  of  fome  of  her  hounds,  in  which  fhe  had 

•  obferved  this  natural  rnftinft  aad  fig:ciry.     It  was 

*  thought  fhe  did  it  in  fpite  to  Venn?,  who,  upon  her 
1  return  home,  always  found  her  hulband  in  a  good  or 

•  bad  humour,   according  to  the  reception  which  (lie 

•  met  with  from  his  dogs.     They  lived  in  the  temple 
4  feveral  years,  but  were  fuch  Inappifh  cnrs  that  they 

•  frighted  away  moft  of  the  votaries.     The  women  of 
'  Sicily  made  a  folemn  deputation  to  the  prieit,  by  which 

*  they  acquainted  him,  that  the--  would  not  cou.e  up 

•  to  the  temple  with  their  annual  ofteri;!i>s  unlel's  he 

•  muzzled  his   martifts,  and  at  lift  •compronuted  the 

*  matter  with  him,  that  the  ofterinsj  fhouid  always  be 
'  brought  by  a  chorus  of  voun^  guis,  who  were  none 
'  of  them  above  feven  years  old.     It  was  wonderful, 
'  fays  the  author,  to  fee  how  different  the  treatment  was 

*  which  the  dogs  gave  to  thefe  little  mifl'cs,  from  that 

*  which  they  had  flicwn  to  their  mothers.     It  is  laid 

•  that  the  prince  uf  \vi acute,  having  mailed  a  >oi.ng 
«  lady,  and  being  natural!}*  of  a  jealous  tender,  imde 
'  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  prieir«  oi  this  tea;p!e  that  he 

•  procured  a  whelp  from  them  «>f  thi*  c'.inons  breed. 

•  The  young  puppy  was  very  trouSl,  fo»ne  to  the 

*  lady  at  firlt,  uao  «  ueh  th:it  UK-  i  <i  cif«;d  her  '         .;,l 

*  tolendhimawH)  ;  butthegoo  .    'i  r ;'   i,  i  •..  ith 
'  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  ''  Love  ire,  love  :::/  df>j/.'* 
1  From  which  tiuie  flie  lived  very  pe?rtY.hi_y  witti  btrfh 

*  of  them.    The  ladies  of  bjiacuic  were  very  much 
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annoyed  with  him,  and  feveral  of  very  good  reputa 
tion  refufed  to  come  to  court  until  he  was  difcarded. 
There  were  indeed  fome  of  them  that  .defied  his  fa- 
gacity  ;  but  it  was  obierved,  though  he  did  not  actu 
ally  bite  tham,  he  would  growl  at  them  mod  con 
foundedly.  To  return  to  the  dogs  of  the  temple ;  af 
ter  they  had  lived  here  in  great  repute  for  leveral 
years,  it  fo  happened,  that  as  one  of  the  priefts,  who 
had  been  making  a  charitable  vifit  to  a  widow  who 
lived  on  the  promontory  of  Lilybeum,  returned  home 
pretty  late  in  the  evening,  the  dogs  Hew  at  him  with 
fo  much  fury,  that  they  would  have  worried  him  if 
his  brethren  had  not  come  in  to  his  affiftance  ;  upon 

*  which,  fays  my  author,  the  dogs  were  all  of  them 

*  hanged,  as  having  loll  their  original  intfincV 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Paper  without  wifliing,  that 
we  had  fome  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Great-Britain, 
which  would  certainly  do  juflice,  I  fhould  lay  honour, 
to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  fliew  the  world  the 
difference  between  pagan  women  and  thofewho  are  in- 
llructed  in  founder  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  '  * 

*  By  ADDISON. 
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•  Si  ver&o  avdacia  dctur, 
metuam  magni  dixijfi  palatia  cceli. 

OVID.  Met.  i.  175. 

'  This  place,  the  brighteft  manfion  of  the  Iky, 

*  I'll  call  the  Palace  of  the  Deity.'  DR  v  DEN. 

«  S  I  R, 

*  T  Confidered  in  my  two  laft  letters  *  that  awful  nnd 
«  A  tremenduous  fubjec%  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence 

*  of  the  Divine  iking.   I  have  {hewn  that  he  is  ecjually 

*  Sec  N°  565,  N»  571,  N«  590,  and  IT  628. 

prefcnt 
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*  prefent  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 

*  infinite  Ipace.   This  do,-trir.e  is  lo  agreeable  to  reafon, 

*  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  ot' the  enlightened 

*  heathens,  as   1  might  fliew  at  large,  were  it  not  al- 
'  ready  done  by  other  hands.     But  though  the  Deity 

*  be  thus  eilentially  prefent  through  all  the  immenfity 
'  of  fpace,  there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  difcovers 

*  himielf  in  a  moft  tranfcendent  and  vifible  glory.  This 
'  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  fcripture  under 
«  the  different  appellations  of  "  Paradife,    the  third 
"  Heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of 
4<  his  glory."     It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of 

*  our  Saviour  refides,  and  where  all  the  celeftial  hier- 

*  archies,  and  the  innumerable  holts  of  rngels,  are  re» 
'  prefented  as  perpetually  farrounding  the  feat  of  God 
'  with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praife.     This  is  that 

*  prelence  of  God  which  fome  of  the  divines  call  his 

*  glorious,  and  others  his  majeflic  prelence.     He  is  in- 

*  indeed  as  eflentially  prefent  in  all  other  places  as  in 

*  this  ;  but  it  is  here  where  he  rendcs  in  a  lenfible  mag- 

*  nificence,  and  in  the  mid  It  of  all  thofe  fplcndors  which 

*  can  affedt  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Al- 

*  mighty's  prefence  in  Heaven,  whether  discovered  by 

*  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition  from  our 

*  firft  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 

*  world,  whatfoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of 

*  the  God-head.     If  you  look  into  Homer,  the  ir.oit 
«  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  lee  the  Supreme 

*  Power  feated  in  the  heavens,  and  encomprff.d  with 
«  inferior  deities,  among  whom  the  Mufes  :ue  rcpre- 
4  fented  ai  ling'ng  inceflantly  about  his  throne.     Who 
«  does  not  here  lee  the  mam  i'uokes  and  outlines  of  this 
«  great  truth  we  are  fpeaking  ut  ?     The  fame  doctrine 

*  is  fhadowed  out   in   many  other   heathen  authors, 

*  though  at  the  fame  time,  like  feveral  other  revealed 
4  truths,  darned  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of 

*  fables  and  human  in\entions.     Kut  to  paia  over  the 
«  notion*  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  thoie  more  en- 

*  lightened  par; i  of  the  Pagr.n  world,  we  lind  there  is 

*  fcarce  a  people  among  the  latc-difcovered  nations  who 

4  arc 
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*  are  not  trained  up  in  an  opinion,  that  Heaven  is  the 

*  habitation  of  the  divinity  whom  they  worfliip. 

*  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Santium  Sane- 

*  torum,  in  wh'ch  a  viiible  glory   appeared  among  the 

*  figures   of  the  cherubim,  and  into   which  none  but 

*  the  hijE,h-prieft  himfelf  was  .permitted  to  enter,  after 

*  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people  ; 
'  fo  if  we  coniider  the  whole  creation  as   one  great 

*  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  holy  of  holies,  into  which 

*  the  hiyh-pneft  of  our  ialvation  entered,    and  took 

*  his  place  among  angels  and  archangels,  after  having 

*  made  a  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  mankind. 

*  With  how  much  fkill  muft  the  throne  of  God  be 

*  erected  !  with  what  glorious   deligns  is  that   habita- 

*  tion  beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built  by  him 

*  wl.o  infpii'ed  Hiram  with  uifclom !  how  great  muft 

*  be  the  majffty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole  art 

*  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where   God  has 
'  chofen   to  fliew  himfelf  in  the  moft  magnificent  man* 
'  ncr  !  What  muft  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power 
'  under  the   direction   of  infinite  wifdom  ?     A   ipirit 
«  cannot  but  be  tranfported   after  an  ineffable  man- 

*  nor. with  the  fight  of  thofe  objects,  which  were  made 

*  to  afiect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward 

*  frame  of  a  foul,  and  how  to  pleaie  and  ravifh  k  in  all 

*  it:  moft  fecrct  power's  and  faculties.     It  is  to  this  ma- 

*  jeclic  pretence  of  God,  we  may  apply  thole  beautiful 
«  evprefikms  in  holy  writ :  "  Behold  even  to  the  moon, 
**  uud  it  ihincth  notj  yea  the  ftars  are  not  pure  in  his 
"  fight."  The  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the 

*  world   in  which  we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  fickly 

*  glimmerings,  or  rather  darknels  itfelf,  in  compnrifon 
4  of  thofe  fplendors  which  encoinpafs  rhe  throne  of  God. 

'  As  the  glory  of  this  place   is   tranicendent   beyond 

*  imagination,  fo  probably  is  the  extent  of  it-.     There 

*  is  li'g'ht  behind  light,  and  glory  within  ;;lory.     How 
'  far  that  ipace  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears 
'  in  perfect   majefty,     we  .  cannot    poflibly   conceive. 
'  'Ihouj^i   it    is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  :  and 
'  thougn  not  immfeafureablc  in  itfeif,  it  maybe  ib  with 
'  regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination,     if  he  has 

*  made  thefe  lower  regions  of  matter  fo  inconceivably 

*  wide 
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wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal 
and  perimable  beings,  how  great  may  we  i  -:  ;v>fo  the 
courts  of  his  honie  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  ic(i- 
dence  in  a  more  eipecial  manner,  and  difplays  him- 
ft-lf  in  the  fulnefs  or  his  glory,  among  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels  and  fpiriti  of  jufl.  men  made 
perle£l  ? 

'  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be 
raifed  too  high,  when  we  think  on  a  place  whe:  ;  om 
nipotence  and  omnifcienee  have  fo  fi.-nall-  :C'l 
themfelves,  becanfc  that  they  are  able  to  pn  .luce  a 
fcene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  than  v.  hat  \ve 
are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impd'Jible  but  at  the 
confumrration  of  all  things,  thefe  outward  apart 
ments  of  nature,  which  are  now  fuited  o  thofe  beings 
who  inhabit  rhem,  nny"  be  taken  in  and  added-  to 
that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here  Ipeaking  :  and 
by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings 
who  are  exempt  from  mortality,  und  cleared  of  their 
imperfections  :  for  fo  the  Scripture  feeim  to  intimate 
when  it  Ipeaks  of  "  new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelkth  righteoufnefs." 
*  I  have  only  confidered  this  glorious  place  with  re 
gard  to  the  light  and  imagination,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  our  other  lenfes  may  here  likewile  en 
joy  their  higheft  gratifications.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  ravifhes  and  transports  the  foul,  than 
harmony  ;  and  we  have  great  reaion  to  believe,  from 
the  defcriptions  of  this  place  in  holy  Scripture,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the 
foul  of  man  can  be  fo  wonderfully  afFeftcd  with  thole 
drains  of  mufic  which  human  art  is  capable  of  pro 
ducing,  how  much  ir.gre  will  it  be  raifed  and  elevated 
by  thole  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of 
harmony  !  The  fenfes  are  faculties  of  the  human 
foul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this 
our  vital  union,  without  proper  inllruments  in  the 
body.  Why  therefore  fliould  we  exclude  the  fatis- 
fadYion  of  thefe  faculties,  which  we  find  by  exjxri- 
rience  are  inlets  of  great  pleafure  to  the  fo-.il,  from 
among  thofe  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happinefs  hereafter  ?  Why  fliould  we  i'uppoie 
VOL.  VIII.  F  *  that 
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*  that  our  hearing  and  feeing  will  not  be  gratified  with 
'  thole  objects  which  are  mod  agreeable  to  them,  and 

*  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  thefe  lower  regions  of 
'  nature ;  objects,  *'  which  neither  eye  hath  feen,  nor 
*'  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
"  conceive?  I  knew  a  man  in  Chrift"  (fays  St.  Paul, 

*  fpeaking  of  himfelf)    "  above    fourteen   years   ago 
"  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out 
"  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  Godknoweth)  fuch  a  one 
"  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.     And  1  knew  fuch  a 
"  man  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  bndy,  1  cati- 
"  not  tell :  God  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught  up 
"  into  Paradife,  and  heard  unfpeakable  words,  which  it 
"  is  not  poffible  for  a  man  to  utter."     By  this  is  meant 

*  that  what  he  heard  was  fo  infinitely  different  fiom 

*  any  thing  which  he  had  heard  in   this  world,  that  it 

*  was  impoffible  to  exprefs   it  in  fuch  words  as  might 
'  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

*  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  enquiries 

*  concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are  fome 

*  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode  ;  and  as  we  all  hope 
'  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a 

*  laudable  and  ufeful    curiolity,  to  get  what  infoima- 

*  tions  we  can  of  it,  whilft  we  make  ule  of  revelation  for 
'  our  guide.  When  thefe  everlarting  doors  fliall  be  open 

*  tons,  we  may  be  lure  that  the  pleafures  and  beauties 

*  of  this  place  wUl  infinitely  tranfcend  ourprelent  hopes 
'  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 

*  the  throne  of  God  will  rife   infinitely  beyond  what- 

*  ever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.     We  might  here 

*  entertain  ourlelves  with  many  other  Speculations  on 
4  fhis  fubject,  from  thofe  Icveral  hints  which  we  find  of 

*  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;   as,  whether  there  may  not 
'  be  different  manlions  and   apartments  of  glory,  to 
'  beings  of  different  natures ;  whether,  as  they  excel 
'  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer 

*  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greatei  im- 

*  nifeftations  of  his  prefence  ;  whether  there  are  not 

*  folemn  times  and  occaiions,  when  all  the  multitude 

*  of  Heaven  celebrate  the  prefence  of  their  Maker  in 
1  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praiie  and  adoration  ;  as 
1  Adam,  though  he  had  cu.itinued  in  a  flate  of  inno- 

*  cence. 
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*  cence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept 

*  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in  a  more  particular  manner 
'  than  any  other  of  the  feven.    Thefe,  and  the  like  Spe- 
'  dilations,  we  may  very  inncpently  indulge,  fo  long  as 

*  we  make  ufe  of  them  to  infpire  xis  with  a  defire  of 

*  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

*  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treated 
•*  on  the  moft  ferious  fubject  that  can  employ  the  mind 
'  of  man,  the  Omniprefence  of  the  DEITY;  a  fubjecl 

*  which,  if  poffiblc,  fhould  never  depart  from  our  me* 

*  dilations.     We  have  conlidercd  the  Divine  BEING,  a* 

*  H  E  inhabits  infinitude,  a*  HE  dwells  among  hi»  works, 
'  as  HE  is  prelent  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  HK  dit« 

*  covers  himfelf  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the 

*  regions  of  the  bleft.     Such  a  confidejatinn  fhould  be 
1  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  tin  «.s,  and  in  all  places,  and 

*  potfefs  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence* 

*  It  fhould  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and 

*  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the  coniciouiheft- 
'  of  our  own  bciiu>     It  ia  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the 
'  coldnefs  of  philofophy,  but  ought  to  link  us  into  tlv* 

*  loweft  proftration  before  Him,  who  is  fa  aftonifliinglj' 

*  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.'* 

•  By  AQDISOW. 


N°  581       Monday,  Auguft  16,  1714. 

Sunt  boria,  Junt  qu&darn  Meditcria,  funt  ma!af!ura 

<S>u<e  legis — — -  M  A  R  T.  Epig.  5 .  17. 

•  Some  good,  more  bad,  fome  neither  one  nor  t'other.' 

I  A  M  at  prefent  fitting  with  a  heap  of  letters  before 
me,  mhich  I  have  received  under  the  charafter  of 
SPECTATOR.     I  have  complaints  from  lovers,  fchemei 
from  projectors,  fcandal  from  ladies,  congratulations, 
compliments,  and  advice  in  abundance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to  be  infenfible 

of  the  natural  fondaefs  every  peifon  muft  have  for  their 

r  2  own 
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own  productions ;  and  I  begin  to  think  I  have  treated 
my  correlpondents  a  little  too  uncivilly  in  ftringing 
than  all  together  on  a  file,  and  letting  them  lie  lo  long 
unregarded.  I  (hall  therefore,  for  the  future,  think  my- 
ieil'at  lea  It  obliged  to  take  fome  notice  of  lucti  letters 
as  1  receive,  and  may  polfibly  do  it  at  the  end  of  every 
month. 

in  the  mean  time,  I  intend  my  prefent  Paper  as  a 
fliort  anfwer  to  molt  of  thole  which  have  been  already 
lent  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I  fhould  let 
them  into  all  my  lecrets ;  and,  though!  appear  abftrufe 
to  moft  people,  it  is  fufficient  if  I  am  underltood  by  my 
particular  correfpondents. 

My  well -wifher  Van  Nath  is  very  arch,  but  not  quite 
enough  lo  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphia  will,  in  a  little  time,  fee  his  query  fully 
anfwered  by  a  treatife  which  is  now  in  the  prefs. 

It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to  comply  with 
IVlr.  G. 

Mils  Kitty  mult  excufe  me. 

The  gentleman  who  fent  me  a  copy  of  verfes  on  his 
miftrefs's  dancing  is,  1  believe,  too  thoroughly  in  love 
to  compofe  corredly. 

I  have  too  great  a  rcfpeft  for  both  the  univerfities  to 
praile  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honeft  fellow,  and  I  defire  him 
to  preient  my  humble  lervice  to  his  coufin  Fill  Bumper. 

1  am  obliged  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

1  n.ay  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  cafe  of  Grace 
Grumble. 

The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

7  hat  of  Sarah  Loveit,  refilled. 

The  pnpers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aritlippus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  fiier.d  a:  Woodftook  is  a  bold  man,  to  undertake 
fcf  ail  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Turnover  will 
hardly  be  relifhed  by  the  good  cities  of  London  and 
Welhniniter. 

I  muft  conlkler  farther  of  it,  before  I  indulge  W.  F. 
:n  thole  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  ladies  itockings. 

I  am 
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I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentleman,  who  lent 
me  an  ode  on  the  fubjed  of  the  late  SPECTATOR,  and 
fliall  take  particular  notice  of  his  lafl.  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated  July  the 
2Oth,  in  relation  to  fome  pafiages  in  a  lover,  will  be 
more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  fliall  be  Ib  in  my 
anfu  cr. 

The  poor  gentleman,  who  fancies  my  writings  could 
reclaim  an  hufband  who  can  abuie  fuch  a  wife  as  he 
defcribes,  has,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  an  opinion  of  my 
Hull, 

Philanthropos  is,  I  dare  fay,  a  very  well-meaning 
man,  but  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  compofitions. 

Conlhmtius  himlelf  mull  be  the  belt  judge  in  the  af 
fair  he  mentions. 

The  letter  dated  f;  on  Lincoln  is  received. 

Arethufa  and  her  friend  ruay  hear  further  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hafty. 

Harriot  is  a  good  girl,  but  mud  not  curt'fy  to  folk* 
fhe  does  not  k-.o\v. 

I  muft  ingenuoufly  confefs  my  friend  Sampfon  Ecnt- 
ftaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and  writ  me  a  long  letter 
which  I  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 

Collidan  muft  alio  explain  what  he  means  by  his 
dri^tlting. 

I  think  it  beneath  my  SPECTATORIAL  Dignity,  to  con 
cern  myfelf  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dumpling. 

I  fliall  confult  fome  Literati  on  the  projedt  fent  mei 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  Paper  better,  than 
by  inferting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are  really  genuine, 
and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  two  of  the  fmartert  pieces  I 
have  received  from  my  correfpondcnts  of  either  lex. 

'  Brother  SPEC, 

'   1X7  H  I  L  E   you  are  furveying  every  object  thnt 

*  \  V     fal's  in  your  way,  I  am  wholly  taken  up  with 

*  one.     Had  that   fage,  who  demanded  what   beauty 
'  was,  lived  to  fee  the  dear  angel  1  love,  he  would  not 
1  have  afked  fuch  a  queftion.     Had  another  feen  her, 

*  he  would  himfelf  have  loved  the  perion  in  whom 

F  3  •  Heaven 
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Keaven  has  made  virtue  vifible  ;  and  were  you  your" 
felf  to  be  in  her  company,  you  could  never,  with  ar 
your  loquacity,  fay  enough  of  her  good-humour  and 
fenfe.  I  lend  you  the  oulines  of  a  pidure,  which  I 
can  no  more  finifli  than  I  can  fufficiently  admire  the 
dear  original.  1  am 

*  Your  mofl  affectionate  brother, 

*    CONSTANTIA  SPEC.' 

«  Good  Mr.  Pert, 

T  WILL  allow  you  nothing  until  you  refolve  me 
•*•  the  following  quellion.     Pray  what  is  the  reafon 
that  while  you  only  talk  now  upon  Wednefdays,  Fri 
days,  and  Mondays,  you  pretend  to  be  a  greater  TAT- 
LER,  that  when  you  fpoke  every  day  as  you  formerly 
ufed  to  do  ?     If  this  be  your  plunging  out  of  your 
taciturnity,  pray  let  the  length  of  your  Jpeeches  com* 
•  penfate  for  the  fcarcenefs  or"  them.    I  am, 
1  Good  Mr.  Pert, 

*  Your  admirer, 

*  If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 
'  AMANDA  LOVELENGTH  *.' 

*  In  the  feven  preceding  volumes  of  the  SPECT.  the  Papers 
were  published  every  day,  Sunday  excepted  ;  thofe  in  this  eighth 
volume  came  out  only  three  times  a  week.  STEELE,  it  is  fold, 
had  no  concern  in  this  laft  volume,  which  .we  are  told  was  chiefly 
compofed  by  ADDISON  and  Mr.  Euitace  Budgell.  There  are  none 
cf  the  Papers  in  it  lettered  at  the  end,  as  they  are  in  the  other 
feven  volumes.  ADDISON  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part,  and 
the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as 
his  afibciates.  Dr.  Johnfon  thought  this  volume  more  valuable  than 
any  one  of  thofe  that  went  before  it.  ADDIS ON'S  Papers  in  it  are 
flurked  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tickell. 


Wcdnefday, 
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Wednefday,  Auguft  18,  1714. 

«— — —  Tenet  infanabile  multot 

Scribtudi  cacoetba Juv.  Sat.  vii.  5 1. 

'  The  curfe  of  writing  is  an  endlefs  itch.' 

CH.  DRYDEV. 

THERE  is  a  certain  diflemper,  which  is  mentioned 
neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met 
with  n  the  London  Diipenfary.  Juvenal,  in  the  inorto 
of  my  Paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoctbes-,  which  is  a  hard 
word  for  a  di'eafe  called  in  plain  Englifh,  "  The  itch 
"  of  writing."  This  Cacoctbes  is  as  epidemical  as  the 
fm;ill-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  notfcizcd  with 
it  Ibme  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is,  however, 
this  ditlerence  in  thefe  two  diftempers,  that  the  fiift, 
after  having  indifpofed  you  for  a  time,  never  leturus 
again  ;  whereas  this  I  am  fpeaking  of,  when  it  is  once 
got  into  the  blood,  feldom  c^mes  out  of  it.  'lhe  Bri- 
tifh  nation  is  very  much  afflifted  with  this  malady,  and 
though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  pel-font 
infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  Some  have  been  cauterized  with  fa  tires  and 
lampoons,  but  have  received  little  or  no  benefit  froirt 
them  ;  others  have  had  their  heads  fattened  for  an  hour 
together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made  ufe  of  as 
a  cure  for  the  diie;;1e  w  hen  it  appears  in  its  greattlt  ma 
lignity  *.  There  is  i.icleedone  kind  of  this'malady  which 
h^s  been  fometimes  removed  like  the  biting  of  a  Taran 
tula,  with  the  found  of  a  nnifical  inftrument,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cat-call.  But  if 
you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under  your  care,  you 
may  allure  yourfelf  there  is  no  other  way  of  recovering 
him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  ufe  of  pen, 
ink,  anJ  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out, 
there  is  no  Ipecies  of  fci  ibblers  more  ofieniive,  and  irore 

*  Put  in  the  pillory. 

F  4  incurable, 
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incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers,  vvhofe  works 
return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and  at  ftated 
tiittes.  We  have  not  the  coniolation  in  the  perufal  of 
thele  authors,  which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  all  others, 
namely,  that  we  are  lure  if  we  have  but  patience  we 
may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours,  i  have  often 
admired  an  humourous  faying  of  Diogenes,  who  read 
ing  a  dull  author  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  when  every 
one  began  to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almoft  come  to  a 
blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  *•  Courage,  lads,  I 
"  fee  land."  On  the  contrary,  our  progrefs  through 
that  kind  of  writers  I  am  now  fpeakmg  of  is  never  at 
an  end.  One  day  makes  work  for  another,  we  do  not 
know  when  to  promife  ourfelves  reft. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  confider  that  the  art  of 
printing,  which  might  be  the  greateft  bleffing  to  man 
kind,  fhould  prove  detrimental  to  us,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of  to  fcatter  prejudice  and  ignorance 
through  a  people,  inftead  of  conveying  to  them  truth 
and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whim  deal  treatife,  entitled, 
William  RAMSAY'S  "  Vindication  of  Aflrology."  This 
profoui-d  author,  among  many  myftical  paflages,  has  the 
following  one  :  "  The  ablence  of  the  fun  is  not  the  caufe 
of  night,  forafmuch  as  his  light  is  fo  great  that  it 
may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once  as  clear 
as  broad  day  ;  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
ftars,  by  whofe  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and 
which  do  ray  out  darkneis  and  obfcurity  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  fun  does  light." 
I  conlider  writers  in  the  lame  view  this  fage  aftrologer 
does  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  ftars  that 
fcatter  light  as  others  do  darknefs.  J  could  mention 
leveral  authors  who  are  tenebrificous  ftars  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  dark  conftellation.  The  nation  has  been  a  great  while 
benighted  with  leveral  of  thefe  antiluminaries.  I  fuf- 
fcred  them  to  ray  out  their  darknefs  as  long  as  I  was 
able  to  endure  ir,  till  at  length  I  came  to  a  reiolution  of 
rifing  upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to  drive 
them  quite  out  of  the  Britifh  hemifphere. 

*  By  ADDISGN. 

Friday, 
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Jf>fc  tlymum  pinojque  ffrcns  dt  montibui  altisy 
Te3a  Jerat  late  circum,  cut  ta/ia  cur  a  : 
J/>fe  labor  e  manum  duro  terat  ',  iffeferaces 
Figat  humo  plant  as,  &  amicoi  irrlgtt  imbres* 

VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  112* 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees, 
For  Hips  of  pines  may  learch  the  mountain  trees  ; 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  fav'ry  plant  the  plain, 
Till  his  1'ard  horny  fingers  ake  with  pain  ; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground.* 


EVERY  flation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper 
to  it.  Thofe  who  are  determined  by  choice  to 
any  particular  kind  of  buiinels  are  indeed  more  happy 
than  thbfe  who  are  determined  by  neceffity  ;  but  both 
are  under  an  equal  obligation  or  fixing  en  employments, 
which  may  be  either  ulefiil  to  themlelves  or  beneficial 
to  others  :  no  one  of  the  fobs  of  Adam  ought  to  think 
himlelf  exempt  from  that  labour  and  induftry  which 
were  denounced  to  our  firit  parent,  and  in  him  to  all 
his  pollerity.  Thofe  to  whom  birth  or  fortune  may 
feem  to  make  fuch  an  application  unnectflary,  ought 
to  find  out  fome  calling  or  profeffion  for  themlclves, 
that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  ipecies,  aud 
be  the  only  nfelefs  parts  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemen  in  their  buly  hours 
apply  thenneives  wholly  to  the  chacc,  or  to  fume  other 
direrfion  which  tluy  find  in  the  fields  and  A  oods.  This 
gave  occ  Uion  to  one  of  our  moft  eminent  lingliih  wri 
ter  to  repre.ent  every  one  of  them  as  lyi<;g  under  a  kind 
of  curie  pronounced  to  them  in  ihe  woids  of  Goliah, 
'*  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
"  beatfs  of  the  ticid." 

F  5  Though 
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Though  exercifes  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with 
moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the 
mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many  other  amule- 
ments  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  thefe  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itfelf, 
and  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  that  of  Planting.  I 
could  mention  a  nobleman  whofe  fortune  has  placed 
him  in  ieveral  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  always 
left  thefe  vifible  marks  behind  him,  which  fhew  he  has 
been  there  :  he  never  hired  a  houfc  in  his  life,  without 
leaving  all  about  it  all  the  feeds  of  wealth,  and  bellowing 
legacies  on  the  pofterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the 
gentlemen  of  England  made  the  fame  improvements 
upon  their  eftates,  our  whole  country  would  have  been 
at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  fuch  an 
employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious  for 
men  of  the  higheft  rank.  There  have  been  heroes  in 
this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particular 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  Letter  Alia. 
There  is  indeed  fomething  truly  magnificent  in  this 
kird  of  amufementj  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  feveral 
parts  of  nature  ;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a,  variety  of 
beautiful  fcenes,  and  has  fomething  in  it  like  creation. 
For  this  realon  the  pleafure  of  one  who  plants  is  fome 
thing  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  is 
more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other 
writer  or  artitt  whatibever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  mo'ft  other  works,  as  they  give  a  plea- 
lure  of  a  more  laftingdate,  and  continually  improve  in 
the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finifhed  a 
building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  the  like  nature, 
it  immediately  decays  upon  your  hands ;  you  fee  it 
brought  to  the  utmoft  point  of  perfeftion,  ar.d  from 
that  time  haftening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when 
you  have  finiflied  your  plantations,  they  are  ftill  arriv 
ing  at  greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  appear  more  delightful  in  every  lucceeding  year, 
than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  1  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of 
ertates  as  a  pleafing  amufement,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of 
virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  inculcated 

by 
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by  moral  motives ;  particularly  from  the  love  which  we 
ou^ht  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the  regard  which  we 
ought  to  bear  to  our  poft? riry-  As  for  the  fii  ft,  I  need 
only  mention  what  is  frequently  obierved  by  o'hers, 
that  the  increase  or'  foreit-nees  does  by  no  means  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  deltruai'.n  of  them,  inioniuch  that 
in  a  tew  ages  the  nation  may  be  at  a  lois  to  Supply  ir- 
ielf  with  timber  Sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England.  I 
know  when  a  man  talks  of  pofterity  in  matters  of  tliis 
nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by 
the  cunning  and  fellifli  part  of  mankind.  Moft  people 
are  of  the  humour  ot  an  old  fellow  of  a  college,  who 
when  he  was  prefled  by  the  fociety  to  come  into  Some 
thing  that  might  redound  to  the  good  of  their  fucceflors, 
grew  very  peevifli  ;  '«  We  are  always  doing,"  fays  he, 
*'  Something  forp >>iteriiy,  but  I  would  fain  ieepollerity 
**  do  Something  for  us." 

But  i  think  men  are  inexcufable,  who  fail  in  a  duty 
of  th:8  nature,  Cnce  it  is  So  ealily  discharged.  Wheri 
a  man  conSiders  that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the 
ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap 
pearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or  that  lie 
is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  deScendents  eafy  or 
ricii,  by  So  inconliderable  an  expence,  if  he  finds  him- 
felf  avcrfe  to  it,  he  mult  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor 
and  baSe  heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles  and  love 
to  mnnkind. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  may  very  much  en 
force  what  I  have  here  Said.  Many  hcnett  mind?,  that 
are  naturally  diipoSed  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  be 
come  beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within  them- 
felves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it.  This  then-lore 
is  a  good  office,  which  is  Suited  to  the  meancil  capaci 
ties,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  luflicient  to  dclerve  well  of  their  coun 
try,  and  to  recommend  themlelves  to  their  poiterity,  by 
any  other  method.  It  is  the  phmfe  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  any  ufeful  country  neighbour  dies,  that  *'  you 
*'  may  trace  him  ;"  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  fiinc- 
ral  oration  at  the  death  of  an  honeu  hufb.mdinan,  who 
h;'th  left  the  imprdlions  of  his  iodultry  behind  hi  u  in 
the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

JP  6  Upon 
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Upon  the  foregoing  confiderations,  I  can  fcarcely  for 
bear  leprefenting  the  fubjeft  of  this  Paper  as  a  kind  of 
moral  virtue:  which,  as  [  have  already  (hewn,  recom 
mends  itfelf  likewiie  by  the  pleafure  that  attends  it.  It 
mull  be  confefied,  that  this  is  none  of  thofe  turbulent 
pleafures  which  is  apt  to  gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of 
youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  fo  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lait- 
ing.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  entertain 
ourfelves  with  profpefts  of  our  own  making,  and  to 
walk  under  thufe  fhades  which  our  own  induftry  has 
railed  Arrmfements  of  this  nature  compofe  the  mind, 
and  lay  at  reft  all  thofe  paflions  which  are  uneafy  to  the 
foul  of  man,  befides  that  they  naturally  engender  good 
thoughts,  and  difpole  us  to  laudable  contemplations. 
Many  of  the  old  philofophers  pafled  away  the  greateft 
parts  of  their  lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus 
h.imfelf  could  not  think  fenfuai  pleafure  attainable  in 
any  other  icene.  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greateu  geniufes  of 
all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how  much  rapture 
they  have  Ipoken  on  this  fubje&j  and  that  Virgil  in 
particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  plant 
ing. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  more  efpecially  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primaeval  ftate,  when  he  had 
life  enough  to  fee  his  productions  flourifli  in  their  ut- 
moft  beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him.  One  who 
lived  before  the  flood  might  have  feeri  a  wood  of  the 
talleft  oaks  in  the  acorn.  But  I  only  mention  this  par 
ticular,  in  order  to  produce,  in  my  next  Paper,  a  hiuory 
which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian  novel.  * 

*  By  AomsoN. 

*i:*  Perfian  Tales,  vol.  IL  tranilated  by  Mr.  Philips,  suthor  of 
the  Paftorals,  and  the  Diftreft  Mother.  N.  B.  To  prevent  gen 
tlemen  being  miftaken,  who  have  bought  the  firft  vol.  this  is  to 
i'.iform  them,  that  the  Edition  of  The  Perfian  and  Tnikifh  Tale?, 
this  day  puhlirtied  in  2  volf ,  is  not  tranflated  by  Mr.  Philips,  but  by 
on  unknown  band.  S  r  K  c  T  .  in  foiit. 

Monday, 
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Hie  gtlidi  fintc s,  hie  mollia  pratay  Lycori, 
Hie  ncmus,  hie  toto  tecitm  confumirer  avo. 

ViRG.  Eel.  X.  42. 

'  Come  fee  what  pleafures  in  our  plains  abound ; 

*  The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry  ground  : 

*  Here  I  could  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you.* 

DRYDEN. 

HI  LP  A  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daugh 
ters  ofZilpah,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom 
fome  of  thejearned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  ex 
ceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  (lie  was  but  a  girl  of 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addrefles 
of  fevcral  who  mnde  love  to  her.  Among  thefe  were 
two  brothers,  Harpath  and  bhalum.  Harpath  being  the 
firft-born,  was  matter  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  in  the  louthern  parts  of 
China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  fay  the  planter  in  the 
Chinefc  language)  poflellcd  all  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  contemp 
tuous  fpirit ;  Shalum  was  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  be 
loved  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  faid  that  among  the  antediluvian  women,  the 
daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  fet  upon 
riches;  for  which  reafon  the  beautiful  hilpa  preferred 
Harpath  to  Shaluin,  becaufe  of  his  numerous  flocks  and 
herd?,  that  covered  all  the  low  country  which  runs 
along  the  foot  jt>f  mount  Tirzah,  and  is  watered  by  fe- 
veral  fountains  and  Itreams  breaking  out  of  the  tides  of 
th:it  mountain. 

Harpath  n'ade  fo  quick  a  difpatch  of  his  courtfliip, 
that  he  married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age, 
and  being  of  an  iniolent  temper,  laughed  to  fcorn  his 

brother 
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brother  Shnlum  for  having  pretended  to  the  beautiful 
Hilda,  when  he  was  matter  of  nothing  but  a  long  chain 
of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  io  much  provoked  Sha- 
Itim,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  curled  his  brother  in  the 
bitternefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of 
his  mountains  might  fall  upon  his  head  it  e\er  he  came 
within  the  lhadow  af  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harp.th  would  never  venture 
out  ot  the  valleys,  but  came  io  an  untimely  end  in  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned 
in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  crols  it.  This  river  is 
called  to  this  day  from  his  name  who  periflied  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  iffues 
out  of  one  of  thofe  mountains  which  ^hahim  uifhed 
,»>ight  full  upon  his  brother,  when  he  curled  him  in  the 
bitternefs  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  fixtierh  year  of  her 
age  at  the  death  of  her  hufband,  having  brought  him 
but  fifty  children  before  he  was  inatched  away,  as  has 
been  already  related.  "  Many  of  the  antediluvians  made 
love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was  thought  Io 
likely  to  lucceed  in  her  affedions  as  her  firft  lover  8ha- 
lum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after 
tae  death  of  Harpath  ;  tor  it  was  not  thought  decent  in 
thole  days  that  a  widow  fliould  be  leen  by  a  man  within 
ten  years  after  the  deceafe  of  her  huftand. 

Shaluno  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refoh  ing 
to  take  away  that  objection  which  had  been  railed 
againfl  him  when  he  made  his  firlt  add  relies  to  tiilpa, 
begnn,  immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Harpath, 
to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region  which  fell  to  his 
lot  in  the  diviiion  of  this  country.  He  knew  how  to. 
adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  full,  and  is  thought 
to  have  inherited  many  traditional  lecrets  of  that  art 
from  the  firil  man.  This  employment  aimed  at  length 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amniement :  his  moun 
tains  were  in  a  few  years  (haded  with  young  trees,  that 
gradually  (hot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and  torch's  inter 
mixed  with  walks  and  lawns,  and  gaidens;  inknuuch 
that  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  delolats 
profpeft,  began  now  to  lo-.-k.  like  a  k-cond  Paradile* 
The  pleafantnefs  of  the  pbce,  and  the  agieeaMc  t'jl- 

politioa 
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pofition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildeft 
and  wiieft  of  ail  who  lived  before  the  flood,  dre\v  into  it 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed 
iu  the  linking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and 
the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  the  better  diftribution  of 
water  through  every  part  of  this  Ipacious  plantation. 

'Ihe  habitations  ot  Shalum  looked  every  year  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa.  \\ho,  after  the  fpace  "of 
feventy  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the 
diftant  profpec~t  of  Shalum's  hills,  which  were  then  co 
vered  with  innumerable  tu;ts  ot  trees,  and  gloomy 
icenes  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and  con- 
verted  it  into  one  of  the  fined  landlkips  the  eye  of  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinefe  jxtcord  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  faid  to 
have  written  to  Hilpa,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  wi 
dowhood.  I  {hall  here  tranflate  it  without  departing 
from  that  noble  fimplicity  of  lentiments  and  plainnefs 
of  manners  which  appear  in  the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  ttme  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  feventy. 

*  I  Shalum,  mailer  of  mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa,  miftreft 
*  of  the  valleys. 

'  In  the  778th  year  of  the  creation. 

WHAT  have  I  not  fuffered,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  fince  thou  gaveft  thyfelf  away  in  mar 
riage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  have  iince  ever  been  covering  myfrlf  with 
woods  and  forefts.  Thefe  thrcefcore  and  ten  years 
have  I  bewailed  the  lols  of  thee  on  the  top  of  mount 
Tirzah,  and  foothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thou- 
fand  gloomy  (hades  «f  my  own  railing.  My  uwellings 
are  at  prcieot  as  the  garden  of  God ;  every  part  of 
them  is  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  fountains. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception. 
Come  up  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people 
this  fpot  of  the  new  world  with  a  beautifnl  race  of 
mortals  ;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly  among  thefe 
delightful  fludes,  and  till  every  quarter  of  them  wirU 

'  fons 
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fons  and  daughters.  Remember,  O  thou  daughter 
of  Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thoufahd 
years  ;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few- 
centuries.  It  flourifhes  as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as  a 
cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or  four 
hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought 
of  by  pofterity,  unlefs  a  young  wood  fprings  from  its 
roots.  Think  well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neigh 
bour  in  the  mountains.' 

Having  here  inferted  this  letter,  which  T  look  upon 
as  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  nbw  extant,  I  fliall 
in  my  next  Paper  give  the  an  fiver  to  it,  and  the  fequel 
of  this  ftory, 

•*  By  ADDISON. 


Wednefday,  Auguft  25,  1714. 


Jpji  Itetitia  <vccei  ad  Jidcrajaftant 

Intonfi  monta  :  ipfte  jcm  carmina  rupcs, 

Ipjafanant  arbujia.  -  VlRG.  Eel.  V.  63. 

*  The  mountain  tops  utifliorn,  the  rocks  rejoice  ; 

*  The  lowly  mrubs  partake  of  human  voice.' 


The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

THE  letter  inferred  in  my  laft  had  fo  good  an  effect 
upon  Hilpa,  that  (he  anfu-ered  it  in  lefs  than 
twelve  months,  after  the  following  manner  : 

*-  >    ** 

'•  Hilpa,  miftrefs  of  the  valleys,  to  Shalum,  mafter  of 

*  mount  Tirzah. 

*  In  the  789111  year  of  the  creation. 

<  TT  7  H  A.  T  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalum  ? 
«  VV  Thou  praifeft  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not 
*  fecretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure  of  her  meadows  ? 
'  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the  profpecl  of  her 

•  green 
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green  valleys,  than  them  wouldeft  be  with  the  fight 
of  her  perfon  ?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the 
bleating*  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleaiant  e"-ho  in  thy 
mountains,  and  found  fweetly  in  thy  ears.  What 
though  I  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  thy  forclts, 
and  thofe  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the 
top  of  Tirzah ;  are  thefe  like  the  riches  of  the  val 
ley  ? 

*  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum  ;  thou  art  more  wife  and 
happy  than  any  of  the  fons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings 
are  among  the  cedars ;  thou  fearcheft  out  the  diver- 
fity  of  foils,  thou  underilandeil  the  influences  of  the 
ftars,  and  marked  the  change  of  feafons.  Can  a 
woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  iuch  a  one  ?  Dif- 
quiet  me  not,  O  Shalum  ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may 
enjoy  thofe  goodly  pofleflions  which  are  fallen  to  my 
lot.  Win  me]  not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy 
trees  increale  and  multiply ;  mayeft  thou  add  wood 
to  wood,  and  made  to  ihade  ;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa 
to  deftroy  thy  folitude,  and  make  thy  retirement  po 
pulous.' 

The  Chinefe  fay,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  flic 
accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  to 
which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  lafted  for 
two  years,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  Shalum  five  hundred 
antelopes,  twothoufand  oihiches,  and  a  thoufand  tuns 
of  milk  ;  but  what  moft  of  all  recommended  it,  was 
that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in 
which  no  perfon  then  living  could  any  way  equal 
Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted 
amiclit  the  wood  of  nightingales.  This  wood  was  made 
up  of  fuch  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  moll  agreeable  to 
the  feveral  kinds  of  finging-birds ;  fo  that  it  had  drawn 
into  it  all  rhe  rmi'icof  the  country,  and  was  filled  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  with  the  molt  agree 
able  concert  in  feafon. 

He  fhewed  her  every  day  foaie  beautiful  and  furprif- 
ing  fcene  in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands  ;  and  as  by 
this  means  he  had  ail  the  opportunities  he  could  wifh 
for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  lucceeded  fo  well, 
that  upon  her  departure  flie  made  him  a  kind  of  pro- 

ruiie, 
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mile,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return  him  a  pofitive 
anfwer  in  lels  than  lifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the 
vaHies,  when  (he  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  moft  iplendid  vifit  from  Mifhpach,  who  was 
a  mighty  maa  ot  old,  and  had  built  a  gre;it  city,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every  houle  was  made 
for  at  lead  a  thoui'and  years,  nay  there  were  iome  that 
were  leafed  out  for  three  lives  j  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
Hone  and  timber  confumed  in  this  building  is  fcarce  to 
be  imagined  by  thofe  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  o;  the 
world.  This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice 
of  mufical  instruments  which  had  been  lately  invented, 
and  danced  before  her  to  the  found  of  the  timbrel.  He 
alfo  prefenteci  her  with  feveral  domeitic  utenlils  wrought 
in  brafs  and  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for 
the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Shalum  grew 
very  uneafy  with  himfelf,  and  was  forely  diiplealed  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  fhe  had  given  to  Mifhpach, 
infomuch  that  he  never  wrote  to  her  or  fpoke  of  her 
during  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn  ;  but  rinding  that 
this  intercourfe  went  no  further  than  a  vifit,  he  again 
renewed  his  addrefles  to  her,  who.  during  his  long  fi- 
lence,  is  faid  very  often  to  have  caft  a  wifhing  eye  upon 
mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years 
longer  between  Shalum  and  Mifhpach  j  for  though  hep 
inclinations  favoured  the  former,  her  intereit  pleaded 
very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her  heart  was  in 
this  uniettled  condition,  the  following  accident  hap 
pened,  which  determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower  of 
wood  that  flood  in  the  city  of  Mifhpach  having  caught 
fire  by  a  flafli  of  lightening,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the 
whole  town  to  afhes.  Mifhpach  refolved  to  rebuild  the 
place  whatever  it  fliould  coft  him  ;  and  having  already 
deftroyed  all  the  timber  of  the  country,  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  Shalum,  whofe  forells  were  now 
two  hundred  years  old.  He  purchafed  thefe  woods 
with  fo  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fhecp,  and 
with  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  fields  and  pa  (hi  res,  that  Sha 
lum  was  now  grown  more  wealthy  than  Mifhpach  ; 
and  therefore  appeared  fo  charming  in  the  eyes  of 

Ziipah's 
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^ilpah's  daughter,  that  (he  no  longer  refnfed  him  in 
marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into 
the  mountains  he  raifed  a  mod  prodigious  pile  of  cedar 
and  of  every  fweet-fmelling  wood,  which  reached  above 
three  hundred  cubits  in  height ;  he  alfo  call  into  the 
pile  bundfs  of  myrrh  and  (heaves  of  fpiktnard,  en 
riching  it  with  every  fpicy  (hrub,  and  making  it  fat 
with  the  gnms  of  his  plantations  1  his  wns  the  burnt- 
offering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  d.n  of  his  ef- 
poufals  :  the  (moke  of  it  afcended  up  to  '  leaven,  and 
filled  the  whole  country  with  incenfe  and  perfume.  * 

*  By  ADDISOX. 
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•  •  Qttte  in  vita  ufurpant  homines,  etgitant,  curant,  vi- 
titnt)  queeque  agvnt  vigi/a»tet,  agitantyue,  ta  euitjue  in 
fomno  accidunt.  ClC.  de  Div. 

'  The  things,  which  employ  men8  waking  thoughts  and 
*  aftions,  recur  to  their  imaginations  in  fleep.' 

BY  the  laft  poft  I  received  the  following  letter  which 
is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is  new,  and  very  well 
carried  on  ;  for  which  reaions  1  fliall  give  it  to  the  pub 
lic  without  alteration,  addition,  or  amendment* 

«  S  I  R, 

TT  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  which  Pythagoras 
*•  gave  to  his  fcholars.  That  every  night  before  they 
flept  they  ihould  examine  what  thej'  had  been  doing 
that  day,  and  fo  difcover  what  actions  were  worthy 
of  puriuit  to-morrow,  and  what  little  vices  were  to 
be  prevented  from  Hipping  un.iwares  into  a  habit.  If 
I  might  lecond  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  Ihould  be 
mine,  that  in  a  morning  before  my  fcholar  rofe,  he 
fliould  contider  what  he  had  been  about  that  night, 
and  with  the  lame  ftri&nefs,  as  if  the  condition  he 
i  «  has 
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has  believed  himfelf  to  be  in,  v; as  real.  Suchafcru- 
tiny  into  the  actions  of  his  fancy  muft  be  of  confider- 
able  advantage,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the  circum- 
ftances  which  a  man  imagines  himfelf  in  during  fleep, 
are  generally  inch  as  intirely  favour  his  inclinations, 
good  or  bad,  and  give  him  imaginary  opportunities 
of  purfuing  them  to  the  mmoft  ;  fo  that  his  temper 
will  lie  fairly  open  to  his  view,  while  he  confiders 
how  it  is  moved  when  free  from  thofe  couftraints 
which  the  accidents  of"  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams 
are  certainly  the  refill t  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and 
our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are  what  give  the  mind 
fuch  nimble  reliflies  of  pleafure,  and  fuch  fevere 
touches  of  pain  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  that 
murders  his  enemy,  or  deferts  his  friend  in  a  dream, 
had  need  to  guard  his  temper  againll  revenge  and  in 
gratitude,  and  take  heed  that  he  be  not  tempted  to 
do  a  vile  thing  in  the  purfuit  of  falie,  or  the  neglect 
of  true  honour.  For  my  part,  I  feldom  receive  a 
benefit,  but  in  a  night's  or  two's  time  I  make  rroft 
noble  returns  for  it ;  which  though  my  benefactor  is 
not  a  whit  the  better  for  ;  yet  it  pleafes  me  to  think 
that  it  was  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  in  me,  that 
my  mind  was  fufceptible  of  fuch  generous  tranfport 
while  I  thought  myielf  repaying  the  kindnefs  of  my 
friend  :  and  I  have  often  been  ready  to  beg  pardon, 
inflead  of  returning  an  injury,  after  confideriug  that 
when  the  offender  was  in  my  power  I  had  carried  my 
refentments  much  too  far. 

*  I  think  it  has  been  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  your 
Papers,  how  much  one's  happinefs  or  mifery  may  de 
pend  upon  the  imagination  :  of  which  truth  thole 
ftrange  workings  of  faucy  in  tleep  are  no  inconfider- 
able  inftances  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  advantage  a  man 
has  of  making  difcoveries  of  himfelf,  but  a  regard  to 
his  own  eafe  or  difquiet,  may  induce  him  to  accept  of 
my  advice.  Such  as  are  willing  to  comply  with  ir, 
I  fhall  put  it  into  a  way  of  doing  it  with  pleafure,  by 
obferving  only  one  maxim  which  I  fhall  give^themi 
viz.'  "  To  go  to  bed  with  a  mind  entirely  free  from 
«'  pallion,  and  a  body  clear  of  the  lealt  intemperance." 

<  They, 
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*  They,  indeed,  who  can  Gnk  into  fleep  with  their 
thoughts  lefs  calm  or  innocent  than  they  fhonld  bc» 
do  but  plunge  themfelves  into  fcenes  of  guilt  aod 
mifery ;  or  they  who  are  willing  to  purchafe  any 
midnight  difquieUides  for  the  fatisfacti'jii  of  a  full 
meal,  or  a  ikiu  full  of  wine  ;  theie  1  have  nothing  to 
fay  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to  invite  them  to  reflec 
tions  full  of  iliame  and  horror :  but  thole  that  will 
obferve  this  rule,  1  promife  them  they  fhall  awake  into 
health  and  chearfulnefs,  and  be  capable  of  recounting 
with  delight  thofe  glorious  moments,  wherein  the  mind 
has  been  indulging  itfelf  in  i'uch  luxury  of  thought, 
fuch  noble  hurry  of  imagination.     Suppofe  a  man's 
going  fupperlefs  to  bed  fhould  introduce  him  to  the 
table  of  ibme  great  prince  or  other,  where  he  fhall 
be  entertained  with  the  nobleft  marks  of  honour  and 
plenty,  and  do  fo  much  bufinefs  after,  that  he  (hall 
rife  with  as  good  a  ftomach  to  his  breakfalt  as  if  he 
had  fafted  all  night  long  :  or  fuppofe  he  fliould  fee 
his  deareft  friends  remain  all  night  in  great  diftrefles, 
which  he  could  inftantly  have  difengaged  them  from, 
could  he  have  been  content  to  have  gone  to  bed  with 
out  the  other  bottle ;  believe  me  thele  effects  of  fancy 
are  no  contemptible  confequences  of  commanding  or 
indulging  one's  appetite. 

*  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
other  accounts  until  I  hear  how  you  and  your  readers 
relifh  what  I  have  already  faid ;    among  v>  hum  if 
there  be  any  that  may  pretend  it  is  ufeleis  to  them, 
becaufe  they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may  be  others 
perhaps,  who  do  little  elfe  all  day  long.    Were  every 
one  as  fenfible  as  I  am  what  happens  to  him  in  his 
fleep,  it  would  be  no  difpute  whether  we  pals  locoo- 
fiderable  a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  condirion  of 
Hocks  and  flones,  or  whether  the  foul  were  not  perpe 
tually  at  work  upon  the  principle  of  thought.     How 
ever,  it  is   an  honed  endeavour  of  mine  to  perfuade 
my  countrymen  to  reap  fbme  advantage  from  fo  many 
unregarded  hours,  and  as  fuch  yon  will  encourage  it. 

*  I  fhall  conclude  with  gi\ing  you  a  fketch  or  two  of 
my  way  of  proceeding. 

;  *  if 
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'  If  I  have  any  bufinefs  of  confeqnence  to  do  to- 

*  morrow,  I  am  Icarce  dropt  afleep  to-night  but  I  am 

*  in  the  midft  of  it;  and  when  awake,  I  confider  the 

*  whole  proceffion  of  the  affair,  and  get  the  advantage 

*  of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  fun  has  rifen, 
'  upon  it. 

*  There  is  fcarcely  a  great  poft  but  what  I  have  fome 
'  time  or  other  been  in  j   but  my  behaviour  while  I  was 

*  matter  of  a  college,  pleafcs  me  fo  well,  that  whenever 
'  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  I  intend  to 

*  ftep  in  as  loon  as  I  can, 

*  i  have  done  many  things  that  would  not  pafs  exa- 
'  ruination,  when  I  have  had  the  art  of  flying  or  being 

*  inviiible ;  for  which  realbn  1  am  glnd  I  am  not  pol- 

*  fefled  of  thofe  extraordinary  qualities. 

*  Laflly,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  1  have  been  a  great  cor- 
'  refpondent  of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my  letters 

*  in  your  Paper  which  1  never  wrote  you.     If  you  have 

*  a  mind  I  fliould  really  be  fo,  I  have  got  a  parcel  of 

*  vifions  and  other  milcellanies  in  my  nodluary,  which 
«  I  fliall  fend  you  to  enrich  your  Paper  on  proper  oc- 

*  fions.     I  ?m,  &c. 

4  Oxford,  Aug.  20,  *  JOHN  SHADOW.' 

***  By  Mr.  John  BY  ROM,  commonly  called  Dr.  Byrom,  who 
was  likewife  the  Author  of  the  letters  in  the  next  Paper,  N°  587, 
and  in  N°  593.  The  publick  is  indebted  to  the  fame  ingenious 
writer  for  the  beautiful  paftoral  poem  in  SPEC  T.  N°  603.  See 
BIOCR.  BRIT.  vol.  VI.  part  II.  Art.  BVROM,  SPECT.  N°  593,  and 
N°  603. 

*•**  Jwft  published,  The  Maufoleum,  a  Poem  facred  to  the  me 
mory  of  her  late  Majelly  Queen  Anr.e.   By  Mr.  Theobald.  Price  is. 
•  Terras  Allraea  reliquit.     Ov.  Met. 

*+*  The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Philips's  tranflation  of  the  Thou- 
fand  and  One  Day's  Periian  Tales,  which  compleats  the  whole,  is 
in  the  prefc,  and  will  focii  be  publiftied.  Sp  EC  T.  injol.  N°  585. 
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lituf,  &  in  cute  novi.  PER 3.  Sat.  iii.  30. 

'  I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
4  Thy  (hallow  centre,  to  the  utmcil  Ikin.' 

DR.YDEC/. 

/"T*  HOUGH  the  author  of  the  following  vifion  is  un- 
J[      known  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  be  the 
work  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  who  promifed  me, 
in  the  !atl  Paper,  Jbuie  extracts  out  of  his  noduary. 

«  S  I  R, 

I  WAS  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Mahomet. 
Among  many  other  extravagancies,  I  find  it  re 
corded  of  that  impoilor,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
age  the  angel  Gabriel  caught  him  up  while  he  was 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  carrying  him  aiide  cut 
open  his  brealt,  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  wrung 
out  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in  which,  lay 
the  Turkifli  divines,  is  contained  the  Fomti  Pcccati, 
fo  that  he  was  free  from  tin  ever  after.  1  imme 
diately  faid  to  mylelf,  though  this  itory  be  a  fiction,  a 
verv  good  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it,  wou^d  every 
m'an  but  apply  it  to  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to  iqueeze 
out  of  his  heart  whatever  lias  or  ill  qualities  he  finds 
in  it. 

*  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
contemplation,  I  inienlibly  fell  into  a  moll  pleaiing 
flumber,  when  methought  two  porters  entered  my 
chamber  carrying  a  large  chell  between  them.  After 
having  let  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  open  what 
was  fent  me,  when  a  lhape,  like  that  in  which  we 
paint  our  angels,  appeared  before  me,  and  forbade 
me.  Inclofed,  faid  he,  are  the  hearts  of  fevcral  of 

•  your 
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your  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  but  before  you  can 
be  qualified  to  fee  and  animadvert  on  the  failings  of 
ethers,  you  mull  be  pure  yourlelf;  whereupon  he 
drew  out  his  incilion  knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out 
my  heart,  and  began  to  Iqueeze  it.  1  was  in  a  great 
bonfufion,  to  fee  how  many  things,  which  1  had  al 
ways  cheriflied  as  virtues,  illucd  out  of  my  heart  on 
this  occafion.  In  fliort,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
fqueezed,  it  looked  like  an  empty  bladder,  when  the 
phantom,  breathing  a  frefli  particle  of  divine  air  into 
it,  reftored  it  fafe  to  its  former  repository  ;  and  hav 
ing  ievved  me  up,  we  began  to  examine-the  cheit. 
'  The  hearts  were  all  inclofed  in  trunfparent  phials, 
and  preferved  in  liquor  which  looked  like  fpirits  of 
wine.  The  iirft  which  I  caft  my  eye  upon,  I  was 
afraid  would  have  broke  the  glafs  which  contained  it. 
It  mot  up  and  down,  with  incredible  fwiftneis, 
through  the  liquor  in  which  it  fwam,  and  very  fre 
quently  bounced  againft  the  lide  of  the  phial.  The 
foma,  or  fpot  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  not  large  but 
of  a  red  firey  colour,  and  ieemed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
thefe  violeut  agitations.  That,  fays  my  inftruftor, 
is  the  heart  of  Tom  Dread  Nought,  who  behaved  him- 
ielf  well  in  the  late  wars,  but  has  for  thele  two  years 
lafl  paft  been  aimirig  at  fome  port  of  honour  to  no 
purpofe.  He  is  lately  retired  iuto  the  country,  where 
quite  choked  up  with  fplee.n  and  choler,  he  rails  at 
better  men  than  himfelf,  and  will  be  for  ever  uneafy, 
becaufe  it  is  impoifible  he  fhould  think  his  merits 
lufficiently  rewarded.  The  next  heart  that  I  exa 
mined  was  remarkable  for  its  fmailnefs ;  it  lay  ftill  at 
the  botrom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly  per 
ceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  The  fimti  was  quite  black, 
and  had  almoil  diffuied  itfelf  over  the  whole  heart. 
This,  fays  my  interpreter,  is  the  heart  of  Dick  Gloomy, 
who  never  thirited  after  any  thing  but  money.  Not- 
withftanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  is  ilill  poor.  This 
has  flung  him  into  a  moft  deplorable  Itate  of  melan 
choly  and  defpair.  He  is  a  compofrion  of  envy  and 
idlenels,  hates  mankind,  but  gives  them  their  re 
venge  by  being  more  uneafy  to  himfelf  than  to  any 
one  elfe. 

«  The 
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'  The  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained  a  large 
fair  heart  which  beat  very  ftrongly.  The  femes  or 
fpot  in  it  was  exceeding  linall ;  but  I  could  not  help 
obferving,  that  which  way  foever  I  turned  the  phial 
it  always  appeared  uppermoft,  and  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  light.  The  heart  you  are  examining,  layg 
my  companion,  belongs  to  Will  Worthy.  He  ha% 
indeed,  a  moft  noble  foul,  and  is  poflefied  of  a  thou- 
fand  good  qualities.  The  fpeck  which  you  difcover 
is  vanity. 

4  Here,'  fays  the  angel,  *  is  the  heart  of  Freelove, 
your  intimate  friend.  Freelove  and  I,'  faid  I,  are  at 
prefent  very  cold  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care 
tor  looking  on  the  heart  of  a  man,  which  I  fear  is 
overcait  with  rancour.  My  teacher  commanded  me 
to  look  upon  it ;  I  did  io,  and  to  my  unfpeaka-jlc 
furprife,  found  that  a  fmall  fvvelling  fpot,  which  I  at 
firit  took  to  be  ill-will  towards  me,  was  only  paifion, 
and  th.it  upon  my  nearer  infpeftion  it  wholly  diiap- 
peared  ;  upon  which  the  phantom  told  me  Freelove 
was  one  of  the  beft-natured  men  alive. 
'  This,'  fays  my  teacher,  '  is  a  female  heart  of  your 
acquaintance.  1  found  the  fonts  in  it  of  the  largetl 
ii/<",  and  of  an  hundred  different  colours,  which  were 
itill  varying  every  moment.  Upon  my  aiking  to 
v/hom  it  belonged,  1  \vas  informed  that  it  was  the 
heart  of  Coquetilla. 

'  1  fet  it  down,  and  drew  out  another,  in  which  I  took 
the  fomtt  at  lirft  fight  to  be  very  fmall,  but  was 
amazed  to  find,  that  as  I  looked  lleadfaftly  upon  it, 
it  grew  ilill  larger.  It  was  the  heart  of  Melilfa,  a 
noted  prude  who  lives  next  door  to  me. 
*  i  (hew  you  this,'  fays  the  phantom,  *  becaufe  it  is 
indeed  a  rarity,  and  you  have  the  happinefs  to  k  low 
the  perion  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  tnen  put  into  my 
hands  a  large  cryltal  glals,  that  inclofed  an  heart,  in 
which,  though  1  examined  it  with  the  utmolt  nicety, 
I  could  nut  perceive  any  blcmiftu  I  made  no  fcrupie 
to  affirm  that  it  muft  be  the  heart  of  Seraphina,  and 
was  glad,  but  not  furprifed  to  rind  that  u  was  lo. 
She  is  indeed,'  continued  my  guide,  '  the  ornament, 
as  well  as  the  envy,  of  her  fex  3  at  thcie  lair  words  tir 
VOL,  Vlll.  G  «  pointed 
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*  pointed  to  the  hearts  of  feveral  of  her  female  acquaint- 

*  ance  which  lay  in  different  phials,  and  had  very  larga 

*  ipots  in  them,  all  of  a  deep  blue.     *  You  are  not  to 
'  wonder,'  fays  he,  «  that  you  fee  no  fpot  in  an  heart, 
'  whofe  innocence,  has   been  proof  againlt  all  the  cor- 
'  mptions  of  a  depraved  age.     If  it  has  any  blemifh,  it 

*  is  too  fmall  to  be  difcovcred  by  human  eyes.' 

*   I  laid  it  down,-  and  took  up  the  hearts  of  other  fe» 

*  males,  in  all  of  which  "the  femes  ran  in  feveral  veins, 
'  which  were  twitted  together,  and   made  a  very  per- 
'  plexcd  figure.     I  afked  the  meaning  of  it,  and  was 
'  told  it  reprefented  Deceit. 

'  I  fhouid  have  been  glad  to  have  examined  the 
'  hearts  of  feveral  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  1  knew 

*  to  be  particularly  addicted  to  drinking,  gaming,  in- 
'  triguing,  &c.  but  my  interpreter  told  me,   I  muft  let 
«  that  alone  until  another  opportunity,  and  flung  down 

*  the  cover  of  the  chelt  with  lo  much  violence,  .as  im- 
«  mediately  awoke  me.'  * 

*  Cy  Mr.  JOHN  BYROM. 

»t.*  This  "  Vifion  of  Hearts,"  the  "  Differtatton  of  the  Beau's 

*  Head,"  SI-HOT,  vol  IV.  N°  275,  and  of  the  "  Coquette's  Heart," 
IntJem,  N°  i8i,  probably  fuelled  to  Alexander  Stevens  the  firft 
idea  of  his  juftly  celebrated  "  Le&ures  on  Heads." 

Mr.  John  Byrom,  the  ingenious  author  of  vhis  and  the  preceding 
Paper,  &c.  was  born  at  Manchefter  in  :6yi.  Having  incurred  the 
ililpleafure  of  his  ncareft  relations  hy  an  early  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  little  or  no  fortune  ;  he  CupporteJ  himfclf 
principally  by  teaching  fhort  hand  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  till  hy 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother  without  ilfue,  the  family  citato  of 
Kerfal  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  great  proficient  in  polite  literature,  and  fine  taile. 
The  general  tcnour  of  his  life  was  innocent  and  inotrenfivt;,  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  reproachful  vice.  He  died  at  Manche.ier, 
September  26,  1763,  An.  /Etat.  72. 

To  all  his  productions  the  diftich  of  Ovid  is  juftly  applicable 
A!on  ego  m;.rdaci  dtjlrinxi  carmine  qutnjuant, 
Nutla  iicnfnjto  eft  litera  mijla  jzct. 

See  SPECT.  N5  603,  and  note. 

This  eighth  volume,  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion  the  heft  of  the  S  p  E  c- 
TATOR, might ftill  have  l^en  better, had  Mr.  Byrom  s  contributions 
to  it  been  more  numerous* a  id  not  inferior  to  the  few  f(>eciinens  he 
has  given  of  his  abilities.  See  NICHOLS'S  "  Select  Collection  of 
'«  Pocm»,"  with  nxe»,  &c.  vol.  VII.  p.  ij6>^  ie4'l- 

7  Wednefday, 
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Dicitist  otttni-1  lit  intlif  Titatt  fft  &  gratiat  &  caritas. 

ClctRO. 

*'  You  pretend  that  till  hindnefs  and  benevolence  is 
4  founded  iu  weakneis.' 

MAX  may  be  confidsred  in  two  views,  as  a  rea- 
ibnable,  and  as  a  focial  being ;  capable  of  be 
coming  himfelt  cither  happy  or  miferuble,  and  of  con 
tributing  to  the  luppinels  or  miiery  ot  his  fellow-crea 
ture?.  Suitably  to  tliis  double  capacity,  the  contriver 
of  hum  in  n.itiire  hath  wifely  furnnhed  it  with  two 
principles  of  action,  felf-love,  and  benevolence;  <V- 
iigr.ed  one  of  tium  to  render  man  wakeful  to  his  own 
ixM'lonal  intereU,  the  other  to  difpoie  him  fur  giung 
his  utmoft  affiiiance  to  all  engaged  in  the  fame  puriuit. 
This  is  luch  an  account  ot  our  frame,  io  agreeable 
to  reafon,  lo  much  for  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and 
the  credit  of  our  Ip-.-cies,  that  it  may  appear  lomewhat 
unaccountable  what  fliould  induce  iut-n  to  rcprelent 
human  nature  as  they  do  under  characters  ot  dii°ac'« 
vantage,  or,  having  d.  awn  it  with  a  little  iordid  alpecl, 
wha:  pleaiuie  they  c«n  pollibly  take  in  iuch  a  picture  f 
Do  they  reflect  that  it  is  their  o\\n,  and,  ifweuould 
believe  themfelves,  is  not  more  odious  than  the  ori 
ginal  ?  One  of  the  firit  that  talked  in  this,  loftj  flrai« 
ot  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  BcneBcence,  would  his 
followers  fay,  is  all  founded  in  wcaknefs ;  and,  what 
ever  he  pretended,  the  kindnefs  that  palieth  between 
men  and  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  himfelf. 
This,  it  mull  be  confelFed,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reil 
of  that  hopeful  philofophy,  which,  having  patched  men 
up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes  his  being  to 
chance,  and  derives  nil  his  actions  from  an  unintel 
ligible  declination  of  atoms.  And  for  thele  gloriou* 
difcoveries  the  j>oet  is  beyond  meal'ure  tranfported  in 
tbe  pzaifcs  of  his  hero,  as  if  he  mull  needs  be  fome- 

G  z 
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thing  more  than  man,  only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove 
that  man  is  in  nothing  fuperior  to  beaits.  In  this 
fchool  was  Mr.  Hobbes  inltru&ed  to  fpeak  after  the 
fame  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw  his  know 
ledge  from  an  obfervation  of  his  own  temper  *j  for  he 
fomewhere  unluckily  lays  down  this  as  a  rule,  '  That 
from  the  fimilitudes  of  thoughts  and  paflions  of  one 
man  to  the  thoughts  and  paflions  of  another,  whofo- 
ever  looks  into  himfelf  and  confiders  what  he  doth 
when  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  and  upon  what 
grounds ;  he  (hall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are 
the  thoughts  and  paiiions  of  all  other  men,  upon  the 
like  occanons.'  Now  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hobbes  to 
know  beft  how  he  was  inclined  ;  but  in  earneft,  I 
lliould  be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myftlf,  if  I 
thought  myfelf  of  this  unamiable  temper,  as  he  affirms, 
and  mould  have  as  little  kindnefs  for  myielf  as  for  any 
body  in  the  world.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  that 
kind  and  benevolent  propenfions  were  the  original 
growth  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  however  checked 
and  overtopped  by  counter  inclinations  that  have 
fmce  fprung  up  within  us,  have  ftill  fome  force  in  the 
\vorft  of  tempers,  and  a  confiderable  influence  on  the 
beft.  And,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair  ftep  towards  the  proof 
of  this,  that  the  moft  beneficent  of  all  beings  is  HE 
xv ho  hath  an  abfolute  fulnefs  of  perfection  ia  himfelf, 
who  gave  exigence  to  the  univerfe,  and  fo  cannot  be 
fuppoled  to  want  that  which  he  communicated,  with 
out  diminishing  from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power 
and  happineis.  The  phlofophers  before  mentioned 
have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  invalidate  this 
argument  ;  for.  placing  the  gods  in  a  Hate  of  the  moft 
elevated  blefiednefs,  they  deicribe  them  as  felfifli  as  we 
poor  miferable  mortals  can  be,  and  flint  them  out  from 
all  concern  for  mankind,  upon  the  Icore  of  their  having 

*  This  cenfure  of  Mr.  Hobbes  appears  to  be  illiberal  and  un 
founded.  Many  teftimonies,  apparently  unfufpicious,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  good  and  an  amiable  man.  as  well  as  poifelfed 
of  fuperior  underftanding  and  uncommon  perfpicacity  and  penetra 
tion.  However  exceptionable  his  writings  may  be,  his  life  it  feems 
?vas  irreproachable. 

no 
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no  need  of  us.  But  if  he  that  fitteth  in  the  heavens 
wants  not  ui,  we  !t  ;;id  i-.i  continual  need  of  him  ;  and, 
furely,  next  to  the  1'urvey  of  the  immenfe  treatures  of 
his  own  mind,  the  molt  exalted  pleafare  he  receives  is 
from  beholding  millions  of  creatures  lately  drawn  out 
of  the  gulph  ot  non-exi Hence,  rejoicing  in  the  various 
degrees  ot  being  and  happinefs  imparted  to  them.  And 
as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious  character  of  'he  Dtir  Y, 
fo  in  forming  a  reafonable  character  he  n-or.kl  not,  it 
polfible,  fuftcr  his  image  to  pafs  out  rf  his  hands  un 
adorned  with  a  reiemblance  of  himfelf  in  this  moft 
lovely  part  of  his  nature.  For  what  complacency  could 
a  mind,  whofc  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his  knowledge, 
have  in  a  work  Ib  unlike  himfelf;  a  creature  that  fliould 
be  capable  of  knowing  and  converfing  with  a  vail  cir 
cle  of  objects,  and  love  none  but  himfelf  ?  What  pro 
portion  would  there  be  between  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  inch  a  creature,  its  affections,  and  nnderftanding  ? 
Or  could  a  fociety  of  fuch  creatures,  with  no  other 
bottom  but  felf-love  on  which  to  maintain  a  commerce, 
ever  flourifli?  Reafon,  it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every 
roan  to  purfue  the  general  happinefs  ;  as  the  means 
to  procure  and  eftablilh  his  own ;  and  yet,  if,  belidea 
this  consideration,  there  were  not  a  natural  inftinct, 
prompting  men  to  delire  the  welfare  and  fatisfaftion 
of  others,  felf-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  ot" 
reafon,  would  quickly  run  all  things  into  a  itate  of 
war  and  con fu (ion.  As  nearly  interefted  as  the  foul  is 
in  the  fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  CRE ATOI  law  it 
neceflary,  by  the  conltant  returns  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
thofe  importunate  appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its 
charge  j  knowing  that  if  we  fliould  eat  and  drink  no 
oftener  than  cold  abstracted  fpeculation  fliouid  put  us 
upon  thefe  exercifes,  and  then  leave  it  to  reaibn  to  prt*; 
fcribe  the  quantity,  we  fhouldfoon  refineourfelves  out! 
of  this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  re 
mark,  that  we  follow  nothing  heartily  unlcfs  carried  to 
it  by  inclinations  which  anticipate  our  realbn,  rind,  like 
a  bias,  draw  the  mind  ftrongly  towards  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  eftablifh  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  bene 
fits  amongft  mankind,  their  ALiker  would  not  fail  to 
give  them  this  generous  prepofteluon  of  benevolence, 
G  3  if, 
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if,  as  I  have  fuid,  it  were  poflible.-  And  from  whence 
•an  we  go  about  to  argue  its  impollibility  ?  Is  it  in* 
coniiftent  with  lelf-love  ?  Are  their  motions  contrary  ? 
No  more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  op- 
pofed  to  its  annual  ;  or  its  morion  round  its  own  cen 
tre,  which  might  be  improved  as  an  illuftration  of  lelf- 
love,  to  that  which  whirls  it  about  the  common  centre 
of  the  world,  anfwering  to  univerfal  benevolence.  Is 
the  force  of  lelf-love  abated,  or  its  intei eft  prejudiced 
by  benevolence  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  benevolence, 
though  a  diltitict  principle,  is  extremely  ferviceable  to 
fclf-Iove, -anti  then  doth  moil  fei vice  vr hen  it  is  leaft 
tleligned. 

But  to  defcend  from  reafon  to  matter  of  fa  ft  ;  the 
pity  which  arifes  on  iight  of  perfons  in  diftrefs,  and 
tue  iatisfaftion  of  mind  which  is  the  confequence  of 
having  removed  them  into  a  happier  ftate,  are  inflead 
cf  a  diouland  arguments  to  prove  fucli  a  thing  as  a 
4ii;aitercHed  benevolence.     Did  pity  proceed  from  a  re- 
fieition  we  make  upon  our  liablenefs  to  the  fame  ill 
accidents  we  fee  beta!  others,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
prefent  purpofe  ;  but  this  is  r.ifi^ning  an  artificial  caufe 
of  a  natural  paffion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  becaufe  children  and  pcr- 
fjns  moil  thoughtlefs   about  their  own  condition,  and 
i,\capa!jle  ot  entering  into   the  profpeds  of  futurity, 
foci  die  mo  ft  violent  touches  of  companion.     And  then 
a«  to  that  charming  delight  which  immediately  follow  » 
the  giving  joy  to  another,    or  relieving  his  forrow, 
and  is,  when  the  objects  ate  numerous,   andthekind- 
nefs  of  importance  really  inexprelfible,  what  can  this 
be  owing  to  but  confcioufuels  of  a  man's  having  done 
fomeihing  praile-  worthy,  and  exprefiive  of  a  gieru  foul  ? 
"Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only  lacriticed  to  vanity  and 
felt-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave   in   ac~liou» 
that    make    the    mort   fhining   appearance,    lo   nntur» 
w.ould   not  have  rewarded  them  with  this  divine  plea- 
firc;    nor  could  the  commendations,  which   a  peifon. 
receives  for  benefits   done  up  n  felfifh  views,  be  at  all 
more  f.itisfadory,  than  when  he  is  applauded  for  what 
he  cloeth  without  delign  ;  becaufe  in  both  cafes  the  ends 
ci  ieif-lo\e   are  ccjuaily  anfwered.    Tlie  confcience  of 

approving 
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approving  one's-fe'if  a  benefactor  to  iv.nnVind  is  the 
nnbleft  recompence  for  being  f<>  ;  doilbilefl  it  ib,  and 
tiie  mod  intereited  cannot  propose  any  thing  fo  much 
to  their  own  advantage,  riot.virh finding  vhich,  the 
inclination  is  nevertheless  unfelfifh.  The  p!eafur« 
which  attends  the  gratification  of  out  hunger  and  thiift, 
is  not  the  caufe  of  theie  appetites ;  they  are  previous 
to  any  fuch  profpe<Tt ;  and  lo  like  wife  is  the  deli  re  of 
doing  good  ;•  with  this  difference,  th.\t  being  feated 
in  the  intelltftual  part,  this  lair,  though  antecedent  to 
reafon,  may  yet  be  removed  and  rcgiilar.-d  b>  it,  and, 
1  will  add,  i»  no  otherwife  a  virtue  than  as  it  is  In. 
Thus  have  i  contended  for  the  dignity  of  that  nature 
1  have  the  honour  to  psrcake  of,  and,  after  all  the 
evidence  produced,  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude* 
againft  the  motto  of  this  Paper,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  generofity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  were  under  a 
miuake  in  this,  I  fhould  fay  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  th« 
immortality  of  the  foul,  I  willingly  err,  and  I  (hov.ld  be 
lieve  it  very  much  for  the  intereft  of  mankind  to  lie  un- 
tler  the  fame  delufion.  For  the  contrary  notion  naturally 
tends  to  difpirit  the  mind,  and  finks  it  into  a  meanneii 
fatal  to  the  God-like  zeal  of  doing  good  :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  teaches  people  to  be  ungrateful,  by  potfeffing 
them  with  a  pertuafion  concerning  their  benefactors, 
that  they  have  no  regard  to  them  in  the  benefits  they 
beflow.  Now  he  that  banifhes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  fo  doing  flops  up  the  It  ream  of  beneficence. 
For  though  in  conferring  kindnefles,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  quali 
ties  of  the  peribn  obliged,  and  as  nothing  renders  a  per- 
len  more  unworthy  or  a  benefit  than  his  being  without 
all  rcfentiiK-nt  or  it,  he  will  not  be  extremely  forward 
to  oblige  fuch  f  man.  * 

*  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Henry  GUOVK. 

***  The  learned  and  worthy  author  of  this  and  three  othor 
Papers  in  this  volume,  \v-.s  a  much-refpedted  Diffenting  Minifter, 
who  kept  an  academy  at  Trmntoii  in  Sumerfetfhire.  See  SPT.CT. 
N°6oi,  N»  626,  and  N°  635;  and  an  account  of  him  prefixed 
to  his  Works,  by  Dr.  Tb^mai  AMUKY,  who  \\se>  akin  to  him  in  every 
rofpeft,  and  tutor  in  lus  academy. 

G  4  F riday, 
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N°  598       Friday,  September  3,  1 7 14. 


Perfiquiturfcelus  ille/uum  :  labefaRaque  tandem 

Jtlihus  tnnumeris  adduRaqut  funibus  arbor 

Conuit  i  OVID.  Met.  viii.  774. 

"  The  impious  ax  he  plies;  loudflrokes  refound  ;^j 
*'  'Till  dragg'd  with  ropes,  and  fell'd  with  many  a  ( 

"  wound, 
"  The  looien'd  tree  comes  rufliing  to  the  ground."  J 

«  S  I  R, 

I  A  M  fo  great  an  admirer  of  trees,  that  the  fpot  of 
ground,  I  have  chofen  to  build  a  {mail  feat  upon 
in  the  country,  is  almoft  in  the  midft  of  a  large  wood. 
I  was  obliged,  much  againft  my  will,  to  cut  down  fe- 
veral  trees,  that  I  might  have  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
walk  in  my  gardens  ;  but  then  I  have  taken  care  to 
leave  the  ipace,  between  e\erywalk,  as  much  a  wood 
as  I  found  it.  The  moment  you  turn  either  to  the 
r.ght  or  left,  you  are  in  a  f'oreft,  where  nature  pre- 
fents  you  wi:h  a  much  more  beautiful  Icene  than  could 
h-.ve  been  railed  by  art. 

'*  Inilead  of  tulips  or  carnations,  I  can  fliew  you  oaks 
in  my  gardens  ot  four  hundred  years  (landing,  and  a 
kn^t  of  elms  that  might  fhelter  a  troop  of  horle  from 
the  rain. 

*  Jt  is  not  without  the  utmoft  indignation,  that  I  ob- 
ferve  feveral  prodigal  young  heirs  in  the  neighbour 
hood    felling  down  the  moft  glorious  monuments  of 
their  ancellors  induilry,  and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the 
producl  of  ages. 

*  I  am  mightily  pleafed  with  jour  difcourfe  upon 
planting,  which  put  me  upon  looking  into  my  books, 
to  give  you  fome,  account  of  the  veneration  the  an- 

« dents 
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'  cients  had  for  trees.    There  is  an  old  tradition,  that 

*  Abraham  planted  a  cyprefs,  a  pine,  and  a  cedar  ;  and 
'  that  thefe  three  incorporated  into  one  tree,  which  was 
'  cut  down  for  the  buildii  g  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 

*  mon. 

*  llidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  af- 

*  fures  us,  that  he  faw  even   in  his  time   that  famous 

*  oak  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  under  which  Abraham 
'  is  reported  to  have  dwelt  ;  and  adds,  that  the  people 

*  looked  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration,  and  prelerved 
'  it  as  a  facred  tree. 

1  The  heathens  ftill  went  farther,  and  regarded  it  as 

*  the  higheft  piece  of  facrilcge  to  injure  certain  trees 

*  which  they  took  to  be  protected  by  fome  deity.     The 

*  ftory  of  Ei  ilidhon,  the  grove  at  Doclona,  and  that  at 

*  Delphi,  are  all  inftances  of  this  kind. 

*  It  we  confider  the  machine  in  Virgil,  fo  much 

*  blamed  by  fcveral  critics,  in  this  light,  we  (hall  hardly 
'  think  it  too  violent. 

*  ./Eneas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order  to  fail  for 

*  Italy,  wa»  obliged  to  cut  clown  the  grove  on  Mount 
'  Ida,  which  however  he  duiil  not  do  until  he  had  ob- 

*  tained  leave  from  Cybcle,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
«  The  goddefs  could  not  but  think  herfelf  obliged   to 

*  protect  thefe  fliips,  which  were  made  of  coulecrated 

*  timber,  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  there- 

*  fore  defircd  Jupiter,  that  they  might  not  be  obnoxious 

*  to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds.     Jupiter  would  not 
'  grant  this,   but  promiied  her,  that  as  many  as  came 

*  wfe  to  Italy  fliould  be  transformed  into  goddciie»  •  £ 
'  the  fea;  which  the  poet  tells  us  was  according!,,   -   - 

*  ecuted. 


"  And  now  at  length  the  number'd  hours  were 
"  Prefix'd  by  Faie  s  irrevocable  doom, 
**  When  the  great  mother  of  the  tjociL  was  ' 
"To  lave  her  fliips,  and  imifii'd  juvc's  c,c~.\   .  . 
"  Firft,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom,  the  r  i';>» 
"  Alight  that  ling'd  the  heavens,    n  .  (hoi 
4'  Then  from  A  cloud,  fring'd  round  with  g. 
•'  Were  timbrels  heard,  aud  ucio^utiiuui 
G 
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"  Andjaft  a  voice,  which  more  than  mortal  founds, 
<;  Both  hods  in  arms  oppos'd,  with  equal  honor  wounds. 

"  O  Trojan  race,  your  needlefs  aid  forbear ; 
"  And  know  my  Ihips  are  my  peculiar  care. 
ft  With  greater  eafe  the  bold  Ketulian  may, 
44  With  hilling  brands,  attempt  to  burn  the  fea, 
"  Than  (inge  my  iacred  pines.     But  you,  my  charge, 
*'  Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors  launch  at  large, 

*  Exalted  each  a  nymph;   furfakc  the  fand, 
"  And  f.vim  the  feas,  at  Cybele's  command. 
4*  No  fooner  had  the  godciefs  ceas'd  to  fpeak, 

ft  When  lo,  th' obedient  {hips  their  hauliers  break; 
'•  And  11  range  to  tell,  like  dolphins  in  the  main, 
44  They  plunge  their  prows,  and  divef  and  fpring  again: 
"  As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  iweep, 
*'  As  rode  before  tall  veiFels  on  the  deep" 

DKYDEN'S  VIRG. 

*  The   common   opinion  concerning   the   nymphs, 

*  whom  the  ancients  called  Hamadryads,  is  more  to  the 
honour  of  trees  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned.    It  was 
thought  the  fate  of  thele  nymphs  had  fo  near  a  depen 
dence  on  fbme  trees,  more  eipecinlly  oaks,  that  they 
lived  and  died  together.     For  this  reaion  they  were 
extremely  grateful  to  fuch  perlbns  who  preferred  thofe 
trees   with  which  their  being  fubiifted.     Apollonius 
tells  ITS  a  very  remarkable  llory  to  thispurpofe,  with 
which  !  fliall  conclude  my  letter. 

«  A  certain  man,  called  Rhzcus,  obfervingan  old  oak 
ready  to  fall,  and  being  moved  with  a  fort  of  com- 
paffon  towards  the  tree,  ordered  his  fervants  to  pour 
in  frefli  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and  fet  it  upright. 
The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who  muft  neceflarily  have 
perifhed  with  the  tree,  appeared  to  him  the  next  day, 
andj  after  having  returned  him  her  thanks,  told  him, 
(lie  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he  fliould  afk.  As 
{lie  was  extiemely  beautiful,  Rhscus  defired  he  might 
be  entertained  as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  not 
much  difpleafed  with  the  requeft,  promiftd  to  give 
him  a  meeting,  but  commanded  him  for  fome  days  to 
abitain  from  the  embraces  of  all  other  women,  adding, 
that  the  would  fend  a  bee  to  him,  to  le^  hina  know 

*  when 
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when  he  was  to  be  happy.  Rhacus  was,  it  fccm?, 
too  much  addicted  to  gaining,  and  happened  to  he  in 
a  run  of  ill-luck  when  the  faithful  bee  came  buzzing 
about  him  ;  fo  that,  intend  of  minding  his  kind  invi 
tation,  he  had  like  to  have  killed  him  for  his  pains. 
The  Hamadryad  was  fo  provoked  at  hero.in  difap- 
pointmenr.  and  the  ill  ufage  uf  her  ir.eflenger,  th.it  fiie 
deprived  Rhnecus  of  the  life  of  his  limb?.  However, 
lays  the  fioiy,  he  was  not  fo  much  a  cripple,  but  he 
made  a  fhift  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  conltquuitly 
to  fell  his  miftreis.' 


Monday,  September  6,  1714. 


•  AJJidua  laluntur  tcmlsra  ».ofu 


Nmfecus  aifl*mitt.      Nffuf  e.-rixi 

Ncc  Itvis  hr.ra  pot'Ji  :  Jnl  ut  *  -J.i  irnft  Ltur  u;n!at 

U  g.(:iri:ue  £r:tr  i>en;tntit  urgrtquc  prior tmt 

Timporafitfj^iun!  paritrr,  pariicrquc  frquunlu*  j 

Et  nova  Jux!  fcmptr.      Nu/>>  qunl  futt  a:i:c^  re',  c'.uni  tjl  • 

Fitiiuc  ijuni  baud futra.  :  ru^mi*taq'jr  (u>t2a  n,---a.:titi-. 

OVID.  Met.  xv.  179. 

fc  E'en  times  are  in  perpetual  fhix,  and  run, 

**  Like  rivers  from  tlieir  fountains,  roiling  0:1. 

"•  Foi'time,  no  more  than  ftreuins,  is  a:  a  l;n\  ; 

«*    1  he  fi,  ing  hour  is  r\er  on  her  way: 

And  as  the  fountnios  ft  ill  hip,  ly  tl  c:r  £cre, 
'1  lie  wave  l:e!i;nrl  isiipels  the'v\avc  ir.fore  ; 
Thus  in  fucceiCve  coitile  the  minutes  run, 
And  urge  their  prcdecefioi  minutes  on. 
Miil  iiioving,  ever  new  ;  for  former  things 
Are  l:v.d  uJide.  like  abJ'uxictl kings  ; 
And  c\'ry  moment  alters  \vhat  is  done, 
Auti  iuiiovates  lome  act,  till  then  unknown." 

D&YDEV* 
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The  following  difcourfe  corr.es  from  the  fame  hand  with 
the  cllays  upon  infinitude  *. 

*  TT  7  E  confider  infinite  fpace  as  an  expanfion  xvith- 

*  VV     out  a  circumfeience  :  we  confider  eternity,  or 
'•  infinite  duration  as  a  line  that  has  neither  a-  beginning 

*  nor  an  end.     In  our  Speculations  of  infinite  ipace,  we 

*  confider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exift,  as  a 

*  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expanlion.     InourSpe- 
'  dilations  of  eternity,  we  confider  the  time  which  is 

*  prefent  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole 

*  line  into  two  equal  parts.      For  this  reafon,   many 

*  witty  authors  compare  the  prefent  time  to  an  ifthmus 

*  or  narrow   neck  of  land,  that  rifes  in  the  midft  of 
*•  an  ocean,  immeafurably  diffufed  on  either  fide  of  it. 

•  Philofophy,   and  indeed  common  fenfe,  naturally 

*  throivs  eternity  under  two  divifions,  which  we  may 

*  call  in  Englifh,  that  eternity  which  is  paft,  and  that 
'  eternity  which  is  to  come.     The  learned  terms  of 

*  jfctermtas  a  parts  ante,   and  ^ternitas  a  parte  pojt^  may 

*  be  more  amuiing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 

*  idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
*•  thofe  words,  an  eternity  that  is  paft,  and  an  eternity 
*•  that  is  to  come.      Each  of  thefe  eternities  is  bounded 

*  at  the  one  extreme,  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has 

*  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

*  Let  us  firft  of  all  confider  that  eternity  which  is  pafl, 
••  referring  that  which  is  to  come  for  the  fubjecl  of  ano- 
*•  ther  Paper.     The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly 

*  inconceiveable  by  the  wiind  of  man:  our  realon  de- 

*  monftnues  to  us  that  it  has   been,  but  at  the  fame 
*-  lime  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  ab- 
*•  furdity  and  contradiction.     We  can  have  no  other 
«  conception  of  any  duration  which  is  paft,  than  that 

*  all  of  it  was  once  prefent  ;  and  whatever  was  once 
*•  preient,  is  at  fome  certain  diftance  from  us,  and  what- 

*  ever  it  at  any  certain  diltance  from  us,  be  the  diitance 

*  navcr  fo  remote,  cannot  be  eternity.    The  very  notion 

*  of  any  duration  being  paft,  implies  that  it  was  once 
4  prefent,  for  the  idea  of  being  once  piefent,  is  actually 

*  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being  paft.     This  therefore 


#  SeeSfECT..**?  565,-  H9  37  1,  N°  580,  and  N*  628. 
6  «  is 
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'  is  a  depth  not  to  be  founded  by  human  underftanding. 

*  We  are  Cure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet 

*  contradict  ourfelves  when  \ve  meafure  this  eternity  by 

*  any  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  it. 

*  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall  find 

*  that  the  faculties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions 
'  of  eternity  proceed  fiom  this  fingle  reafon,  that  we 

*  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than 
'  that  by  which  we  ourlelves,  and  all  other  created  be- 

*  ings,  doexift;  which  is,  a  fuccelfive  duration  made 
'  up  of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.    There  is  nothing 

*  which  exifts  after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whole 
'  exigence  were  not  once  actually  prefent,  and  confe- 
'  quently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain  number  ofyears 

*  applied  to  it.     We  may  alcend  as  high  as  we  pleafe, 

*  and  employ  our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to 
'  come,  in  adding  millions  ofyears  to  millions  of  years, 
'  and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any  fountain  head  of 
'  duration,  to  any  beginning  in  eternity  :  but  at  the 

*  fame  time  we  are  fure,  that  whatever  was  once  pre- 

*  lent  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though 

*  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able  to  put  tnough  *  of  them 

*  together  for  that  purpoie.     We  may  as  well  fay,  that 
1  any  thing  may  be  actually  prefent  in  any  part  of  infi- 
«  uite  fpace,   which  does  not  lit-  at  a  certain  diftance 

*  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration  was 

*  once  actually  prefent,  and  does  not  alfo  lie  at  fome  de- 
4  termined  diftance  from  us.      The  diftance  in  both 

*  cafes  may  be  immeafureable  and  indefinite  as  to  our 
«  faculties,  but  our  reafon  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  fo 

*  in  itieif.     Here  therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  hu- 
'  man  underftanding  is  not  capable  of  furmounting. 
4  We  are  fore  that  lomething  mult  ha  e  evifted  from 
'  eternity,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  to  conceive, 

*  that  any  thing  which  exiftsv  according  to  our  notioa 
'  of  exiftence,  can  have  exiiled  tiom  eternity. 

*  It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this 
«  thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  Inch  an  ab- 
«  ftracted  Speculation;  but  1  have  been  the  longer  on 
«  it,  becaule  I  think  it  is  a  demonflrative  argument  of 

*  the  being  and  eternity  of  God  :  and  though  there  are 

*  many  other  demonitrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great 

*  enow, 

«  truth. 
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4  truth,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  a  fide  any  proofs 
4  in  this  matter,  which  the  light  of  reafon  has  fuggefled 

*  to  us,  efpecially  when  ic  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  been, 

*  urged   by    men    famous    for   their   penetration    and 

*  force  of  underAandiiig,  and  which  appears  altogether 
'  conclufive  to  thole  who  will  be  ac  the  pains  to  ex- 
'  amine  it. 

*  Having  thus  confidered  that  eternity  which  is  paft, 

*  according  to  the  bell  idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  I  fliall 
'  now  draw  up  thofe  leveral  ai  tides  on  this  f abject, 

*  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reafon,  and 

*  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  creed  of  a  philofopher 
'  in  this  great  point. 

'  Firft,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  have  made 
'  itfelf;  for,  if  fo,  it  mud  have  acted  before  it  was, 
'  which  is  a  contradiction. 

*  Secondly,  That  therefore  fome  being  muft   have 
'  exifted  from  all  eternity. 

*  Thirdly,  That  whatever  exiils  after  the  manner  of 

*  created   beings,  or  according  to  any  notions  which 
4  we  have  of  exiflencc,   could  not  have  exified  from 

*  eternity. 

«  Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being  mud  therefore  be 

*  the  great  author  of  nature,   "  the  Ancient  of  Days," 
«  who  being  at  an  infinite  diftance  in  his  perfections 
«  from  all  finite  and  created  beings,  exifts  in  a  quite 
«  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  manner  of  which. 

*  they  can  have  no  idea, 

«  I  know  that  feveral  of  the  fchoolmen  who  would 

*  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended 
«  to  explain  the  manner  of  God's  exigence,  by  telling 
'  us,  that  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every 

*  moment;  that  eternity  is  with  him  a  j>unfium  Jlans,  a 
'  fixed  point;  or,  which  is  as  good  fenfe,  an  infinite  m- 
'  flant,  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his.exiflcnce    i; 
«  either  paft  or  to  come  :    to  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 
4  Cowley  alludes  in  his  deicription  of  heaven, 


"  Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  pift, 
*'  But  an  eternal  now  does  always  laft," 


For 
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'  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  thefe  proportions 
as  words  rhat  h.ive  no  ideas  annexed  to  them;  and 
think  men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  tinn  ad 
vance  doctrines,  by  which  tjiey  mean  nothing,  and 
which,  indeed,  are  lelf-contradiftory.  We  cannot  be 
too  model!  in  our  difquifitfont,  when  we  meditate  on 
him,  who  is  environed  with  fo  much  glory  and  per 
fection,  who  is  the  fource  ot  being,  the  fountain  of  a  1 
that  exigence,  which  we  and  his  whole  creation  de 
rive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore  with  the  utmoit  hu 
mility  acknowledge,  that  ns  fome  being  muft  necef- 
farily  have  exirted  from  eternity,  fo  this  being  does 
exift  after  an  incomprehenfible  manner,  fince  it  is 
importable  for  a  being  to  have  exiitcd  from  eternity 
after  our  manner  or  notions  of  exigence.  Revelation 
confirms  thefe  natural  dictates  of  reafon  in  the  ac 
counts  xvhich  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existence,  where 
it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  fame  yefterday,  to-day,  and 
forever;  that  he  is  the  ALPHA  andOMEGA,  the  begin 
ning  and  the  ending;  that  a  thouiand  years  are  with 
him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thotiuuid  years ;  by 
which,  and  the  like  exprelfion?,  we  are  taught,  that 
his  exiitence  with  relation  to  time  or  duration  is  in 
finitely  different  from  the  exiftence  of  any  of  his  crea 
tures,  and  confequently  that  it  is  importable  for  us  to 
frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 
*  In  the  firft  revelation  which  he  makes  of  his  own 
being,  he  entitles  himfelf,  *'  1  AM  that  I  AM  ;"  and 
when  Mofes  delires  to  know  what  name  he  {hall  give 
him  in  his  embalFy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  fay  that 
4  I  AM  hath  fent  you."  Our  great  Creator,  by  this 
revelation  of  himlelf,  does  in  a  manner  exclude  every 
thing  elfe  from  a  real  exigence,  and  diltinguiihts  him 
felf  from  his  creature?,  as  the  only  being  which  truly 
and  really  exifis.  The  ancient  platonic  notion  which, 
was  drawn  from  {peculations  of  eternity,  wonderfully 
agrees  with  this  revelation  which  uod  has  made  of 
hut  ill  If.  There  is  nothing;  fay  they,  which  in  reality 
exifts,  whofe  exiitence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of 
paft,  prekut,  and  to  come.  Such  a  Hitting  and  luc- 
cclfivc  exiiience  is  rather  a  fliadow  of  exiitence,  and 
iumtthing  which  is  like  it,  than  exiiience  itidf.  He 

*  on!/ 
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'  only  properly  exifts  whofe  exiftence  is  entirely  pre- 
c  lent ;   that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exills  in  the  molt 

*  perfect  manner,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
'  idea  of. 

*  I  (hall  conclude  this  Speculation  with  one  ufeful 
'  inference.     How  can  we  fufficiently  proftrate  ourfclves 
'  and  fall  down  before  our  Maker,  when  we  coniider 

*  that  ineffable  goodnels  and  wil'dom  which  contrived 

*  this  exiflence  for  finite  natures?    What  muft  be  the 
'  overflow  ings  of  that  good-will,   which  prompted  our 

*  Creator  to  adapt  exiftence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is 
'  not  neceffary?  Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  he 

*  himfelf  was  before  in  the  complete  pofleflion  of  ex- 
'  itlence  and  of  happinefs,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
'  eternity  ?   What  man  can  think  of  himfelf  as  called 

*  out  and  feparated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a 
'  confcious,  a  reafonable  and  a  happy  creature,  in  ihort, 
'  of  being  taken  in  as  a  fharer  of  exiftence,  and  a  kind 

*  of  partner  in  eternity,  without  being  fwallowed  up  in 
«  wonder,  in  praife,  in  adoration !  It  is  indeed  a  thought 

*  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  enter- 

*  tained  in  the  fecrecy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  filence  of 
'  his  foul,  than  to  be  exprefled  by  words.     The  Su- 

*  preme  BEING  has  not  given  us  powers  of  faculties 

*  fufticient  to  extol  and  magnify  iuch  unutterable  good- 
«  nefs. 

*  It  is  however  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  we  (hall  be 
'  always  doing  what  we  (hall  be  never  able  to  do,  and 
'  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  tinilhed,  will  however 
'  be  the  work  of  an  eternity.* 

*  By  ADDISON* 

*«,*  Mr.Tickell,Dr.Birch,  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  all  his  biographers, 
take  notice  of  ADDISON'S  original  tlefign  of  entering  into  holy  or 
ders;  it  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  this  Paper,  and  nuiiy  others 
of  the  fame  ferious  nature,  were  written  in  fome  fhape  or  other 
long  before  thefc  publications  in  the  SZECTATOR,  &c. 
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Wednefday,  September  8,  1714. 


-    '   Ttairorum  lufor  amorum. 

OVID.  Trift.  3  El.  iii.  73. 

'  Love  the  foft  fubjeft  of  his  fportive  mufe.' 

I  Have  juft  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who 
tells  me  he  has  obferved  with  no  fmall  concern,  that 
my  Papers  have  ot  late  been  very  barren  in  relation  to 
love  *  ;  a  fubjeft  which,  when  agreeably  handled,  can 
fcarcely  fail  or  being  well  received  by  both  fexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  fliould  be  almoft  exhauft- 
ed  on  this  head,  he  offers  to  ferve  under  me  in  the  qua 
lity  of  a  Love  Cafuiil  ;  for  which  pla<.e  he  conceives 
himfelf  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  having  made  this 
paffion  his  principal  ftudy,  and  obferved  it  in  all  its  dif 
ferent  fliapes  and  appearances,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
furry-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  affnres  me  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which  I 
hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abilities,  that  he  does  not 
doubt  of  giving  judgment  to  the  fit  is  faction  of  the  par 
ties  concerned  on  the  mod  nice  and  intricate  cafes  which, 
can  happen  in  an  amour;  as, 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  mult  be  be 
fore  it  amounts  to  a  fqueeze  by  the  hand. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  a!»folute  denial  from 
a  maid,  and  what  from  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  prefume  to  make,  after 
having  received  a  pat  upon  his  fhoulder  from  his  mif- 
trefs's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  firft  interview,  may  allow  an 
humble  fervant  to  kits  her  hand. 

*  Sec  N°»  6ot,  605,  614,  6*3,  and  625. 

Ho* 
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How  far  it  rray  be  permitted  to  carefs  the  maid  in 
ojcler  to  fucceed  with  the  miftrefs, 

What  conftruclions  a  man  may  put  upon  a  fmile,  and 
in  what  cafes  a  frown  goes  for  nothing. 

On  what  occations  aiheepifh  look  may  do  fervice,  &c, 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  flcill,  he  alfo  fent  me  feve- 
ral  maxims  in  love,  which  he  aflures  me  are  the  refult 
of  a  long  and  profound  reflection,  fome  of  which  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  public,  not  re 
membering  to  have  feen  them  before  in  any  author. 

'  There  are  more  calamities  in  the  world,  arifing 
'  from  love  than  from  hatred. 

4  Love  is  the  daughter  of  idlenefsr  but  the  mother  of 
'  difquietude. 

*  Men  of  grave  natures,  fays  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  arfc 

*  the  moft  conftant ;  for  the  lame  reaibn  men  fliould  be 

*  more  conftant  than  women. 

'  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  moft  amorous,  the  fe- 
'  rious  moft  loving. 

*  A  coquette  often  lofcs  her  reputation,  while  (he 

*  preserves  her  virtue. 

'  A  prude  often  preferves  her  reputation  when  flic 

*  has  loft  her  virtue. 

*  Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but  makes  a  wo* 
'  man's  ridiculous. 

*  Love  is  generally  accompanied  with  good  will  in 
«  the  young,  intereft  in  the  middle- aged,  and  a  paffoti 

*  too  grofs  to  name  in  the  old. 

4  The  endeavours  to  revive  r.  decaying  paffion  gene- 
«  rally  extingoifhes  the  remains  of  it. 

*  A  woman  who  from  being  a  Pattern  becomes  ovcr- 

*  neat,  or  from  being  over- neat  becomes  a  flatter n>  is 
'  moft  certainly  in  love.' 

I  fliall  make  ufe  of  this  gen'lerran's  {kill,  as  I  fee 
cccafion ;  and  fince  1  am  got  upon  the  fubjefl  of 
love,  fliall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  copy  of  verfeS 
which  weie  lately  lent  n-.e  by  an  unknown  hand,  as  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary  run  of  ion- 
netcers. 

The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in  one  of- his 
ddparing  rus ;  and  I  find  entertains  fome  hope  that  his 
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miftrefs  may  pity  fuch  a  paffion  as  he  has  defciibed,  be 
fore  flie  knows  that  fhe  herfelf  is  Coiiruia. 

««   /CONCEAL,  fond  rran,  conceal  the  mighty  fmart, 

"  V>  Nor  «-ell  Corinna  flic  has  fu'cl  thy  heart. 

"  In  vain  would'it  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretend 

**  To  aflc  a  pity  which  (he  muft  not  lend. 

*'  She's  too  much  thy  fuperior  to  comply, 

•'  And  too,  too  fair  to  let  thy  paffion  die. 

*'  Languid*  in  fecret^  and  with  dumb  iurprife 

"  Drink  the  refiftlefs  glances  of  her  eyes. 

*'  At  awful  dulance  entertain  thy  grief, 

*'  Be  ftill  in  pain,  but  never  alk  relief. 

*'  Ne'er  tempt  her  fcorn  of  thy  continuing  itatc; 

*•  Be  any  way  undone,  but  fly  her  hate. 

«*  Thou  mult  fubmit  to  fee  thy  charmer  blefs 

"  Some  happier  youth  diat  (hall  admire  her  lefs ; 

•'  Who  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind, 

«*  Shall  mifs  ten  thoufand  beauties  thou  could'A  find. 

tl  Who  with  low  fancy  (hall  approach  her  charms, 

««  While  half  enjoy'd  die  finks  into  his  arms. 

*'  She  knows  not,  muft  not  know  thy  nobler  fire, 

«*  Whom  flic,  and  whom  the  rrwies  do  inlpire  ; 

«'  Her  iange  only  (hall  thy  breaft  employ, 

"  And  fill  thy  captive  foul  with  (hades  of  joy  ; 

«c  Direct  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day; 

"  And  never,  never,  from  thy  boiom  ihay.''  * 

*  The  author  of  thefs  verfes  was  G.lf-ert,  the  fecond  hrorber  of 
F.uflace  Budge,!)  Efq?  See  SHIKLL&'S  "  Live;,  of  Englifh  Poets,"  &c. 
Vol  V.  p.  15. 

The  farher  of  thefe  two  gentl«meii  was  Gilbert  Budget!,  D.  D. 
tl'cir  mot'ier  Mary  was  only  ikiughtcr  of  Dr.  William  Gul.ton, 
Bilhop  of  Briflol,  \\liofofirtcrJaiieiTiaincdDeaiiAiJDisoN,  aiul 
was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Jofcph  AUDITS.  Tliis  Paper,  N°  591, 
might  be  written  by  Mr.  G.  B-.idgeil  or  hi.-  brother  Lullace,  for  iC 
is  fai.l  that  this  whole  voluiiiu  \\.ij  t-uiii/bt-i  by  liim  aiul  h;s  kinlman 
AOUISON,  witliout  the  concurrence  of  STEKLE.  L.  BL-DC,  F. LU'» 
Paj>ers,  in  the  other  ft-\rn  vc-ls.  of  the  ST.CT.  are  lettered  X,  as 
h--  is  ("aid  to  have  nuiked  his  Imsui^uid  uithe  GUAKUIAN  they  ar« 
«ialiuj;uiiheil  by  au 
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Friday,  September  10,  1714. 

*  '  Sludium  fine  dlvlte  i'cna> 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  veK  409. 

*  Art  without  a  vein.'  ROSCOMMON. 

I  Look  upon  the  play-houfe  as  a  world  within  itfelf. 
They  have  lately  furnifhed  the  middle  region  of  it 
with  a  new  fet  of  meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  fub- 
lime  to  many  modern  tragedies.  I  was  there  laft  win 
ter  at  the  firit  rehearial  of  the  new  thunder  *,  which  is 
much  more  deep  and  fonorous  than  any  hitherto  made 
ufe  of.  They  have  a  Salinoneus  behind  the  icenes  who 
plays  it  off  with  great  fuccefs.  Their  lightnings  are 
made  to  flafli  more  brifldy  than  heretofore ;  their 
clouds  are  alfo  better  furbelowed,  and  more  volumi 
nous;  not  to  mention  a  violent  ftorm  locked  up  in  a 
great  cheft,  that  is  defigned  for  the  Tempeft.  They  are 
alfo  provided  with  above  a  dozen  fhowcrs  of  Inow, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unfuc- 
cefsfnl  poets  artificially  cut  and  flirtdded  for  that  life. 
Mr.  Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  fnow  at  the  next  acting 
of  King  Lear,  in  order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate, 
the  dillrefs  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ;  and  to  ferve  by 
way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that  gre,at  critic  has 
written  againft. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  {hould  be 
fuch  profefled  enemies  to  thofe  among  our  nation  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  critics,  fince  it 
is  a  rule  nmong  thefe  gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play, 
not  becauL  it  is  ill  written,  but  becaule  it  takes.  Se 
veral  of  them  hy  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  whatever 
dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  good  for  nothing  :  as  though  the  firft  precept  in 

*  Apparently  an  alhmon  to  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  improved  me 
thod  of  making  thunder ;  at  whom  feveral  Clique  Jh'ikti  in  this  Paper 
feem  to  have  been  aimed      See  TAT.  with  notes,  vol.  V.  p.  374 ; 
Additional  Notes,  &c.  and  vol.  I.  p.  406.  Nottt. 
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poetry  were  "  not  to  pleafe  "  Whether  this  rule  holds 
good  or  not,  I  (hall  leave  to  the  determination  of  thofe 
who  are  better  judges  than  myfelf;  if  it  does,  lam 
fure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe  gentle 
men  wo  have  eftablifhed  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  hav 
ing  been  difgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  moft  of 
them  being  fo  exquifitelv  written,  that  the  town  would 
never  give  them  more  than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  efteem  for  a  true  critic,  fuch  as  Ari- 
flotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quin- 
tilian  among  the  Romans,  Boileau  and  Dacier  among 
the  French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  fome  who 
fet  up  for  profefled  critics  among  us  are  16  llupid.  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  together  with 
elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  io  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  tafte  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
therefore  criticize  upon  old  authors  only  at  fecond-hand. 
They  judge  of  them  by  what  others  have  written,  and 
n»t  by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themfelves. 
The  words  unity,  a&ion,  fentiment,  and  di&ion,  pro 
nounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a  figure 
among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  they 
are  very  deep,  becaufe  they  are  unintelligible.  The 
ancient  critics  are  full  of  the  praifes  of  their  contem 
poraries;  they  difcover  beauties  which  efcaped  the 
obfervation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  out  rea- 
ibns  for  palliating  and  excufing  inch  little  flips  and 
overfights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  emi 
nent  authors.  On  the  contrary,  moft  of  the  fmatterera 
in  criticifm  who  appear  among  us,  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  villify  and  depreciate  every  new  production  that 
gains  applaufe,  to  decry  imaginary  blemifhes,  and  to 
prove  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pafs  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are  faults  and  errors. 
In  fliort,  the  writings  of  thefe  critics,  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  are  like  the  works  of  the  Ibphilts 
compared  with  thole  of  the  old  philofophers, 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazinefs  and 
ignorance  ;  which  was  probably  the  reafon.  that  in  the 
heathen  mythology  M.mus  i  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Nox 
and  S"mnust  of  darknefs  and  deep.  Idle  men,  who  have 
not  been  at  the  pains  to  accompliQi  or  diftinguifh  them 
felves, 
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felves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from  others  ;  as  igno 
rant  men  are  very  fuhject  to  deciy  thofe  beaxuies  in  a 
cdfbir.ted  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  difcovcr. 
Many  of  our  Ions  of  Mwus,  who  dignify  t'uemiclves 
by  the  name  of  critics,  are  the  genuine  defendants  of 
thcje  two  illulirious  anceftors.  They  are  often  led  into 
thofe  numerous  abfurdities  in  which  they  daily  inltruct 
the  people,  by  net  confidering  that,  Hrlr,  There  is 
forr.etiir.es  a  greater  judgement  (hewn  in  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  ait,  than  in  adhering  to  them;  and 
•  d!y,  'that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a 
great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  the  works  of  a  little  genius,  who  not  only 
knows,  but  fcrupulouily  obfervei  them. 

Firlr,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  per 
fectly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing, 
and  not  with  {landing  choofe  to  depart  from  them  on 
extraordinary  occalions.  I  could  give  inftances  out  of 
all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  fhewn  their 
judgment  in  this  particular;  and  purpofely  receded 
from  an  tftabliflied  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made 
way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  obfervation  of 
Yuen  a  rule  would  have  been.  Thole  who  have  fur- 
veyed  the  noblert  pieces  of  architecture  and  ilatuary, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  know  vxry  well  that  th<  re 
are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
g  rente  ll  mailers,  which  have  produced  a  miu'h  nobler 
effect  than  a  more  accurate  and  exa<ft  way  of  proceed 
ing  could  have  done.  This  often  ariies  from  what  the 
Italians  cnll  the  Qufto  Branch  in  th.fe  arts,  which  is  what 
We  call  the  lublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  feem  fenfiblc 
that  tin-re  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  thofe  of 
a  little  genius  who  knows  and  obferves  them.  It  is  of 
theie  men  or'  genius  that  Terence  fp:-?.ks,  in  oppofition 
to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time  j 


Quorum  temu  'arl  fxcpfat  nrgli 

Poiius  quam  tjlorum  obfiuram  diiigt»tiam. 

*  Whole  negligence  he  \vould  rather  imitate,  thaa 
thefe  niens  obicure  tliii^ence.' 

A  criti* 
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A  critic  may  have  the  fame  confutation  in  the  ill-fuc- 
cel«  of  his  play,  a«  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  phyfician  has  at 
the  death  of  a  patient,  th.it  he  was  killed frcuvilum  cf- 
ttm.  Our  inimitable  Shakespeare  is  a  ifturabliag-blocfc 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  thcle  rigid  critics.  Who  \vo.:kl 
not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where  there  i?  not  a 
I'mgle  rule  of  the  ftage  obierved,  than  any  production, 
of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  the  n 
violated  !  bhakefpeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  feeds 
of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ilone  in  Pyrriv.i  •  's 
ring,  which,  as  1'liny  telis  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo 
and  the  nine  Mules  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the 
fpont.nneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any  help  from 
art.  * 

*  By  ADDISOW. 


Monday,  September  ig,  1714. 


Qtta/e  per  incertan  lunamfub  luct  mai'igva 

Ji/f  tier  tnjyh'n  -  \  inc.  >En.  vi.  2   c. 

*  Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  nit;ht, 

*  By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  n.aiiyunt  light.' 


MY  dreaming  correfpondcnt,  l\Tr.  Shadow,  has  fent 
me  a  fecond   letter,  with  (cveral  curious  obfer- 
vations  on  dreams  in  general,  and  the  method  'to  render 
flecp  improvinor  :  an  ext.n«ft  of  his  letter  will  not,   I 
pielume,  be  difagrecabie  to  my  readers. 

SINCE  we  have  fo  Hrilo  time  to  fj>are,  that  none 
of  it  may  be  loft,  1  lee  no  reafnn  why  we  fnouid 
ne^left  to   examine    thole   imaginary  icenes  we  are 
prelented  wirh  in  deep,  only  becaufe  they  have  a  lela 
reality   in  them   thrm  our  waking   meditations.      A 
tr;;\\l!cr  v.fiukl  brin^  his  judgment  in  qu^iiiun,  who 
fliould  dtfpi'e  the  dire^ions  of  his  map  for  want  of 
"*  rtal  roads  in.  it,  beeauic  here  it  and*  a  dot  iuliead  of  a 

*  town, 
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town,  or  a  cypher  inftead  of  a  city,  and  it  muft  be  a 
long  day's  journey  to  travel  through  two  or  three 
inches.  Fancy  in  dreams  gives  us  much  fuch  another 
landlkip  of  life  as  that  does  of  countries,  and  though 
its  appearances  may  feem  {Iran gely  jumbled  together, 
we  may  often  obferve  fuch  traces  and  footfteps  of 
noble  thoughts,  as,  if  carefully  purfued,  might  lead 
us  into  a  proper  path  of  aclion.  There  is  fo  much 
rapture  and  extacy  in  our  fancied  blifs,  and  fome- 
thing  fo  difmal  and  mocking  in  our  fancied  mifery, 
that  though  the  inactivity  of  the  body  has  given  oc- 
cafion  for  calling  fleep  the  image  of  death,  the  brifk- 
nefs  of  the  fancy  aftords  us  a  ttrong  intimation  of 
fomething  within  us  that  can  never  die. 
*  I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
came  into  the  world  fufficiently  dreamed  of  by  his 
parents,  and  had  himfelf  a  tolerable  knack  at  dream 
ing,  fliould  often  fay,  "  that  Sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  him  fenfible  he  was  mortal."  I  who  have  not 
fuch  fields  of  aclion  in  the  day-time  to  divert  my  atten 
tion  from  this  matter,  plainly  perceive,  that  in  thole 
operations  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is  at  reft,  there 
is  a  certain  vaftnefs  of  conception  very  fuitable  to  the 
capacity,  and  demonftrative  of  the  force  of  that  divine 
part  in  our  compofition  which  will  laft  for  ever. 
Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but  had  we  a  true  account 
of  the  wonders  the  hero  laft  mentioned  performed  in 
in  his  fieep,  his  conquering  this  litle  globe  would 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning.  I  may  affirm,  without 
vanity,  that  when  I  compare  feveral  aftions  in  Quin- 
tuj  Curtius  with  fome  others  in  my  own  nodtuary,  I 
appear  the  greater  hero  of  the  two.' 
1  (hall  clofe  this  fubjeft  with  oblerving,  that  while 
we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
what  we  pleafe,  but  in  fleep  we  have  not  the  command 
of  them.  The  ideas  which  ftrike  the  fancy,  arife  in  us 
without  our  choice,  either  from  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  paft,  the  temper  we  lie  down  in,  or  it  may  be  the 
direction  of  fomt  luperior  being. 

It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  fo  differently 
affected  in  fleep,  that  our  actions  of  the  day  might  be 
either  rewarded  or  punifhed  with  a  little  age  of  happi- 

nefs 
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nefs  or  mifery.  St.  Auftin  was  of  opinion,  that  if  i  i 
Paradile  there  was  the  lame  viciifitude  of  lleepii  g  ;m  I 
waking  as  in  the  prefent  world,  the  dreams  of  its  inha 
bitants  would  be  very  happy. 

And  fo  far  at  prclent  are  our  dreams  in  our  pou-e% 
that  they  are  generally  conformable  to  our  waking 
thoughts,  fothat  it  is  not  impoilible  to  convc\  ourletves 
to  a  concert  of  mufic,  the  conversation  of  dntant  lYi'.nds, 
or  any  other  entertainment  which  has  b~en  before 
lodged  in  the  mind. 

INJy  reader?,  by  applying  th-fc  hints,  will  find  the 
neceflity  of  making  a  good  day  of  it,  if  they  heartily 
\vifh  themfelves  a  good  night. 

I  have  often  considered  Marcia's  prayer,  and  Lucius's 
accounr  »f  Cato,  in  this  light. 

*-*  Marc.  O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  juft, 
"  Watch  round  his  couch,  and  fotten  his  repole, 
"  Banifli  his  forrows,  and  becalm  Jm  loul 
"*'  With,  enfy  dreams ;  reir.en.ibcr  all  his  \\  tues, 
*'  And  flieu-  mankind  that  goodntls  is  yo      c->rc. 

"  Lye.  Sweet  are  the  Ihm.btrs  <;f  the  virtuous  man  ! 
"  O  Marcia,  I  have  feen  thy  god  like  farner  j 
"  Some  power  inviiiblefupports  his  foul, 
**  And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatnefs. 
**  A  kind  refrefliing  deep  is  fallen  u,-..)n  hi.;)  : 
«*  I  faw  him  Aretch'd  at  eaie,  liis  fancy  lolt 
"  In  pleafmg  dreams  ;  as  I  drew  near  his  conch, 
44  He  Jmil'd  and  cry'd,  Csfar,  thou  canit  not  hurt  me." 

Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  poftfcripr,  that  he  has 
no  manner  of  tide  to  the  vifion  wliic^  iuccecded  nis 
firft  letter;  but  adds,  that  as  the  gentleman  who 
\vrote  it,  dreams'  very  fenfibly,  he  (hall  bt;  ^lad  to  meet 
him  fomc  night  or  other  under  the  g'c.u  eiai-tree,  by 
which  Virgil  has  g"iven  us  a  fine  rne.aphoncal  image  uf 
deep,  in  order  to  turn  over  a  few  of  the  leaves  together, 
and  oblige  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  xircuun 
that  lie  under  them.  * 

*  By  Mr.  J-bn  BYROM  f. 

•f  See  N°  586,  N°  587,  and  N°  603,  a:id  Art/«. 

VOL.  Vlll.  H       .  \Vcdnefday, 
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Wednefday,  September  15,  1714. 


Abfentem  qui  roclit  a  mi  cum  j 


£?ui  nan  dcfendit  alto  culpante  ;  folutos 

£>ui  captat  i  if  us  bominum,  famamqne  dicacis  ; 

Fingere  qui  non  vijapoteft  ;  ccmmiffa  tactre 

%ui  acquit  j  hlc  niger  ift  ;  hunc  tu,  Romane,  carveto. 

HO<R.  i  Sat.  iv.  8u 

He  that  (hall  rail  againft  his  abfent  friends, 

Or  hears  them  Icandaliz'd,  and  not  defends  ; 

Sports  with  their  fame,  and  fpeaks  whate'er  he  can, 

And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man  ; 

Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friend  in  difefteem; 

That  man's  a  knave  ;  befure  beware  of  him.' 

CREECH* 

WERE  all  the, vexations  of  life  put  together,  we 
fliould  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  proceed 
from  thole  calumnies  and  reproaches  which  we  fpread 
abroad  concerning  one  another. 

There  is  fcarce  a  man  living  who  is  not,  in  fome 
degree,  guilty  of  this  offence  ;  though  at  the  fame  time, 
however  \ve  treat  one  another,  it  muil  be  confefled,  that 
we  all  content  in  fpcaking  ill  of  the  perfons  who  are 
notorious  for  this  practice.  It  generally  takes  its  rife 
either  from  an  ill-will  to  mankind,  a  private  inclina 
tion  to  make  ouriclves  etteemcd,  an  oftentation  of  wit, 
a  vanity  of  being  thought  in  the  fecrets  of  the  world, 
or  from  a  dcfire  of  gratifying  any  of  thole  difpofitions 
of  mind  in  thofe  perfons  with  whom  we  convcrie.  - 

'J  he  publiflier  of  icandal  is  more  or  lefs  odious  to 
mankind,  and  criminal  in  himfelf,  as  he  is  influenced 
by  any  cne  or  more  of  the  foregoing  motives.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  occafion  of  f'preading  thefe  faile 
jrports,  he  ought  to  coniider,  that  the  eflec"t-of  them  is 
equally  prejudicial  snd  pernicious  to  the  perfbn  at 
i\  horn  they  arc  a;mcd.  The  injury  is  the  fame,  though 
the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds  may  be  different. 

As 
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As  every  one  looks  upon  himfelf  with  too  much  in 
dulgence,  when  he  palles  a  judgment  on  his  own 
thoughts  or  actions,  and  as  very  few  would  be  thought 
guilty  of  this  abominable  proceeding,  which  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  praclifed,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  uuiverfally 
blamed  ;  I  flia',1  lay  down  three  rules,  by  which  1  would 
have  a  man  examine  and  fearch  into  his  own  heart,  be 
fore  he  ftands  acquitted  to  himfelf  of  that  evil  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  which  lam  he.re  mentioning. 

Firft  of  all,  let  him  confuler  whether  he  does  not  take 
dt light  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  npt  to  believe  fuch 
little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credu 
lous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good-natured  fide. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to  fpread  and  pro 
pagate  fuch  reports  as  tend  to  the  difreputation  of 
another. 

Thele  are  the  feveral  fteps  by 'which  this  vice  pro 
ceeds,  and  grows  up  into  llaiidcr  and  defamation. 

In  the  tint  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in  hear 
ing  the  faults  of  others,  fli-nvs  fufficiently  that  he  has  a 
true  relifli  of  fcandal,  and  confequently  the  feeds  of  this 
vice  within  him.  If  his  mind  is  gratified  with  heaiing 
the  reproaches  which  are  caft  on  others,  he  will  find  the 
fame  pleafure  in  reading  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to 
do  it,  as  he  will  naturally  imagine  every  one  he  con- 
verfes  with,  is  delighted  in  the  fame  manner  with  him 
felf.  A  man  fliould  endeavour  therefore  to  v^ear  out  of 
his  mind  this  criminal  curiofity,  which  is  perpetually 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  lirtening  to  fuch  Jlories  as 
tend  to  the  difreputation  of  others. 

In  the  fccond  place,  a  man  fliould  confult  his  own 
heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  fuch  little  black 
ening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credulous  on 
the  uncharitahle,  than  on  the  good-natured  fide. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  iticlf,  and  gene 
rally  arifes  from  a  man's  confcioufoefs  of  his  c*vn  iccret 
corruptions.  It  is  a  pretty  laying  of  Fhales,  "  Falfnood 
"  is  jufi.  as  far  diftant  from  truth,  as  the  ears  are  from  the 
it  eyes  *4»>  By  which  he  would  intimate,  that  a  wife 

ti  "  Strix."  61. 
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man  fliould  not  eafily  give  credit  to  the  report  ofaclions 
\\liichhe  has  not  feen.  1  fliall,  under  this  head,  men 
tion  two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be  obierved  by 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  as 
they  are  publifhed  in  a  little  French  book  *.. 

The  Fathers  aie  there  ordered  never  to  give  an  ear 
to  any  accounts  of  bafe  or  criminal  actions  j  to  turn  off 
all  fuch  difcourfe  if  poffible  ;  but  in  cafe  they  hear  any 
thing  of  this  nature  fo  well  attefted  that  they  cannot 
•disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to  fuppofe,  that  the  criminal 
aclion  may  have  proceeded  from  a  good  intention  in  him 
who  is  guilty  of  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  chanty 
to  an  extravagance ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  laud 
able,  than  to  fuppofe,  as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the 
\\orld  does,  that  indifferent  and  even  good  actions 
proceed  from  bad  principles  and  wrong  intentions. 

In  the  thkd  place,  a  man  fliould  examine  his  heart, 
vhcther  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  fecret  inclination  to 
prrpngate  fuch  reports  as  tend  to  the  difreputation  of 
another. 

When  the  difeafc  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  hitherto 
.been  fpeaking  of,  arifes  to  this  degree  of  malignity, 
it  ciilcovers  itfelf  in  its  worfl  fymptom,  and  is  in  dan 
ger  of  becoming  incurable.  I  need  not  therefore  infift 
upon  the  guilt  in  this  lail  particular,  which  every  one 
cannot  but  disapprove,  who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or 
even  common  diJcretion.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  what 
ever  pleature  any  man  may  take  in  ipreading  whifpers 
of  this  nature,  he  will  find  an  infinitely  greater  fatisfac- 
tion  in  conquering  the  temptation  he  is  under,  by  let 
ting  the  fecret  die  within  hjs  own  breaft. 

*  FELIBIF.N,  "  Defcription  de  1'Abbaye  <!e  la  Trappe,"  Pan?, 
1671;  reprinted  in  1682.  It  is  a  letter  of  M.  Felibiea  to  the 
Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  See  "  Jwnal det  Savam,"  Nov.  28,  1695, 
p.  699. 

*.,,*  AlDrury-Lane,  on  ThnrWay  September  25,  1712,  "The 
Amorous  Widow,"  or  The  Wanton  \fife.  Barn;,by  Brittle  by  Mr. 
Dogget;  the  WantMi  V/ife  by  Mrs.  Okifiekl;  Loveniore  by -Mr. 
V/illis ;  Cunin&ham  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Sir  P.  Priile  by  Mr.  Johnfon  ; 
Meiyman  by  Mr.  Pinkethnian;  Clotlpole  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  Jeffery 
hy  Mr.  Pack  ;  Philadelphia  ly  M rs.  Porter  }  aud  Damaris  by  Mrs. 
Bickuell.  SP  tc,  infilio,  N°  ^94. 

Friday, 
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N°  595      Friday,  September  17,   1714. 


•          Non  ut  placidif  coeant  immltla,  non  ut 
Se  pentti  arvwut  gtmtncnmr,  tigribus  agni. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  12. 

-Nature,  and  the  common  laws  of  fcnfe, 


*  Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies ; 

'  Or  make  a  fnake  engender  with  a  dove, 

*  And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. r 

ROSCOMMON". 

TF  ordinary  authors  wou'd  condefecnd  to  write  as 
•*•  they  think,  tliey  would  at  leafl  be  allowed  the 
Praile  of  being  intelligible^  But  they  really  take  parns 
to  be  ridiculous ;  and,  by  the  ftudied  ornaments  of 
ftyle,  perfectly  difguife.  the  little  fenfe  they  aim  at. 
There  is  a  grievance  or"  this  fort  in  the  commonwealth 
of  letters,  which  t  have  for  lome  time  reiblved  ;o  re- 
drefs,  and  accordingly  I  have  fet  this  day  npart  for 
jnltice.  What  I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  incontinent  me- 
t:  p  lors,  which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found  in  learned 
writers,  but  in  all  tho  unlearned  without  exception. 

In  order  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  to  every 
reader,  I  fhall  in  the  firft  place  oblerve,  that  a  meta 
phor  is  a  limile  in  one  word,  which  fervcs  to  convey 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  under  reiemblances  and 
images  which  affect  the  fenfcs.  There  is  not  any  thing  in 
the  world,  which  may  not  be  compared  to  feveral  things 
if  conhdcred  in  leveral  dillinft  lights ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fame  thing  my  be  exprelled  by  different 
metaphors.  But  the  mifchief  is,  thac  an  unlkilful  author 
fhall  run  thefe  metaphors  fo  abfurdly  into  one  another, 
that  there  fhall  be  no  fimile,  no  agreeable  piflure,  no 
apt  refemblance,  but  conhifion,  obfcurity,  and  IK  . 
'1  hus  1  have  known  a  hero  compared  to  a  thunderbolt, 
a  lion,  and  the  iea  ;  all  and  each  of  them  proper  meta~ 
H-  3  phoi  s 
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phors  for  impetuofity,  courage,  or  force.  'But  by  bad 
management  it  hath  fo  happened,  that  the  thunder 
bolt  hath  overflowed  its  banks ;  the  lion  hath  been 
darted  through  the  ikies,  and  the  billows  have  rolled 
out  of  the  Libyan  deiert. 

The  abfurdity  in  this  inflance  is  obvious.  And  yet 
every  time  tbat  clafhing  metaphors  are  put  together, 
this  fault  is  committed  more  or  iefs.  It  hath  already 
been  faid,  that  metaphors  are  images  of  things  which 
affect  the  fenfes.  An  image,  therefore,  taken  from 
what  ads  upon  the  fight,  cannot,  without  violence,  be 
applied  to  the  hearing  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  It  is  no 
lels  an  impropriety  to  make  any  being  in  nature  or  art 
to  do  things  in  its  metaphorical  ftate,  which  it  couid 
not  do  in  sits  original.  I  fhall  illullrate  what  I  have 
iaid  by  "n  in  fiance  which  I  have  read  more  than  once 
in  comroverlial  writers.  *  The  heavy  lafh.es,'  faith  a 
celebrated  author,  '  that  have  dropped  from  your  pen, 

*  &C.'     I  fuppofe   this   gentleman   having    frequently 
heard  of  *  gait  dropping  from  a  pen,  and  being  laflied 

*  in  a  fatire,'  was  reiolved  to  have   them   both  at  any 
rate,  and  fo  uttered  this  complete  piece  of  ndnfenfe. 
Jt  will  moft  effectually  difcover  the  abfurdity  of  thefe 
anohltrous  unions,  if  we  will  fuppofe  thefe  metaphors 
or  images  actually  painted.     Imagine  then  a  hand  hold 
ing  a  pen,  and  feveral  lafhes  of  whip-corcMalling  from 
it,  and  you  have  the  true  reprefentation  of  this  fort  of 
eloquence.     I  believe,  by  this  very  rule,  a  reader  may 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatfo- 
ever,  and  determine  which  are  homogeneous,  and  which 
heterogenous ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  plainly,    which  are 
confident,  and  which  inconfiftcnt 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  mud  take  notice 
of,  and  that  is  the  running  of  metaphors  into  tedious 
allegories  ;  which,  though  an  error  on  the  better  hand, 
caules  conluiion  as  much  as  the  other.  This  becomes 
Abominable,  when  the  hi  ft  re  of  one  word  leads  a  writer 
out  of  his  road,  and  makes  him  wander  from  his  iub- 
ject  for  a  page  together.  I  remember  a  young  fellow, 
of  this  turn,  who  having  faid  by  chance  that  his  mif- 
trcfs  had  a  world  of  charms,  thereupon  took  occalion 

to 
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to  confider  her  as  one  poflefled  of  frigid  and  torrid 
zones,  and  purfued  her  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other. 
1  fliall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  letter  written  in 
that  enormous  flyle,  which  I  hope  my  reader  hath  by 
this  time  fet  his  heart  againtK  The  epiftle  harh  hereto 
fore  received  great  applaule  ;  but  after  what  hath  been 
laid,  let  any  man  commend  it  if  he  dare. 

'SIR, 

AFTER  the  mnny  heavy  lafhes  that  have  fallen 
from  your  peri,  you  may  jultly  expect  in  return 
a'l  the  load  that  my  ink  can  lay  upon  your  flioulders. 
You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me, 
tlut  c«uld  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Hillmglgate,  with 
out  knowing  who  1  am,  or  whether  I  delerve  to  be 
cupped  and  fcarified  at  this  rate.  I  tell  you  once  for 
all,  turn  your  eyes  wheie  you  pleafe,  you  lha'1  never 
•fmellmeout.  Do  you  think  that  the  panics,  which 
you  fow  about  the  parifli,  will  ever  build  a  monument 
to  your  glory  ?  No,  Sir,  you  may  fight  thefe  battles 
as  long  as  you  will,  but  when  you  come  to  balance 
the  account,  you  will  find  tha^t  you  have  been  fiftiing  in 
troubled  waters,  and  that  an  ignh  fatuui  hath  bewild 
ered  you,  and  that  indeed  you  have  built  upon  a  landy 
foundation,  and  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market. 
*  I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c.' 

*V*  "  The  Diftreft  Mother"  was  about  September  1712  in  its 
rv.n,  and  adled  every  other  night.  The  following  comedy  of  Far- 
quhar  adve'rtifed  in  the  SPECT.  in  fii:o,  with  the  characters  thus 
cart,  N°497. 

At  Drnry  Lane,  on  TuefOay  September  30,  1712,  "  The 
Recr.ilting  Oftker:"  the  p;.rt  of  Capt.  Plume  by  Mr.  Wilks ;  Sei- 
j«a:it  Kite  by  Mr.  Pack  ;  Jaftice  Balance  by  Mr  Keene  ;  \Vortliy 
by  Mr.  Mills;  Two  Recruits  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Bullock  J**r. 
Meiinda  by  Mrs.  Rogers ;  Sylvia  by  Mrs.  Bicknell  ;  and  Role  by 
M.fb  Younger.  For  information  concerning  t'.iereal  perlons  alii'.dej 
to  in  this  play,  fee  TAT  with  lotcs,  vol.  I.  N°  20,  and  page  4:5. 
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N °  596     Monday,  September  20,  1714. 


t.teurn  Icvibm  cor  eft  'vitlabile  telii. 

OVID.  Ep.  xv.  79. 

c  Cupid'a  light  darts  my  tender  bofom  move.' 

*      POPE 

« 

*  I  v  H  E  cafe  of  my  correfpondent,  who  fends  me  the 
\^      following  letter,  has  iomewhat  in  it  fo  very  whim- 
fi.ii',  that  1  know  not  how  to  entertain  my  readers  bet- 
te,  than  by  laying  it  befor  them. 

•  SI  R,  Middle  Temple,  Sept.  18. 

T  Am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  earth 
J[  a  more  impertinent  creature  than  an  importunate 
lover  :  we  aie  daily  complaining  of  the  feventy  of  our 
late,  to  pei  pie  who  arc  Wholly  xinconcerned  in  it ;  and 
hourly  impiovinga  pallion,  which  we  woiild  perfuade- 
the  world  is  the  torment  of  o\ir  lives.  Notwithiland- 
ing  this  rejection,  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear  acquainting 
you  with  my  own  csiJe.  You  muft  know  tncn,  Sir, 
that  evtn  from  my  childhood,,  the  moil  prevailing  in 
clination  1  could  perceive  in  myidf,  was  a  Itrong  de- 
iiie  to  be  in  favour  with  the  fair  lex.  I  am  at  pre- 
icnt  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  my  age,  and 
fhould  have  made  choice  of  a  (he  bedfellow  many  years 
fince,  had  nor  my  father,  who  has  a  pretty  good  eftate 
of  his  owu  getting,  and  pafles  in  the  world  for  a  pru 
dent  man,  been  pleafed  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,. 
That  nothing  Ipoils  a  young  fellow's  fortune  fo  much 
as  marrying  early  ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to  think 
of  wedlock  untill  fix  and'twenty.  Knowing  his  Itnti- 
ments  upon  tnis  head,  I  tliought  it  in  vain  to  apply 
ivijielf  to  \\omen  of  condition,  whoexpe£Uettlements  ; 
iu  .hat  all  my  amours  have  hitherto  been  wifh  ladies 

*  v\  ho 
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••  who  had  no  fortunes :    but  I  know  not  how  to  give 

*  you  fo  good  an  idea  of  n:e,  as  by  laying  before  you  the 

*  hiftory  of  my  life. 

'  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my  fchool-mif- 
4  trefs's,  whenever  we  broke  up,  I  was  always  for  join- 
*•  ing  mylelf  with  the  mils  who  lay-in,  and  was  conftantly 
'  t>ne  or  the  firft  to  make  a  party  in  the  play  of  Hulband 

*  and  Wife.     This  paffion  for  being  well  with  the  ft:-- 

*  males,  ftill  increaled  as  I  advanced  in  years.     At  the 

*  dancing-fchool  I  contracted  fo  many  quarrels  byltrujj- 

*  gmig  w^tn  rny  fellow-fcholars  for  the  partner  I  liked 

*  beft,  that  upon  a  ball-night,  before  our'mothers  mado 
4  their  appearance,  I  was  ulually  up  to  the  nofe  in  blood. 

*  Aiy  father,  like  a  difcrcet  m:in,  loon  removed  me  fionx 

*  this  flage  of  foftnefs  to  a  fchoo!  of  dilcipline,  where  I 
'  learnt  Latin  and  Greek.     I  underwent  lever?.!  leveri- 
*•  ties  in  this  place,  until  it  was  thought  convenient  to 

*  fend  me  to  the  univcrfity ;  though,   to  confefs  the 

*  truth,  I  fuould  not  have  arrived  io  early  at  that  feat 

*  of  learning,  but  from  the  difcovery  of  an  intrigue  be- 

*  tween  me  and  my  mailer's  houfe-keeper ;  upon  whom 

*  1  h;id  employed  mv  rhetoric  fo  effectually,  that,  though 

*  fhe  was  a. very  elderly  lady,  I  had  almoft  brought  her 
1  to  content  to  mury  me.     Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford, 
*•  I  found  logic  fo  dry,  that,  inltead  of  giving  attention 
'  to  the  dead,  1  Toon  fell  to  addrellmg  the  living.     My 

*  firfl  amour  was  with  a  pretty  girl  whom  I  fhall  call 
*-  Parthcnope:  her  mother  fold  a!e  by  the  town-wall.. 
*•  Being  often  caught  there  by  the  proclor,  I  was  forced: 

*  at  laft,  that  my  miftrefs's  reputation  might  receive  no 
<  blcmifli,   to  confels  my  adurefles   were   honourable. 

*  Upon  this  1  was  immediately  fent  home;  but  Parthe- 
1  nope  foon  after  marrying  a  fhocmp.ker,  1  was  again 
t,  iuHcred  to  return.     My  next  affair  was  with  my  tay- 
i  lor's  daughter,  who  deferted  me  for  the  fake  of  a 
i  young  barber.     Upon  my  complaining  to  one  of  my 
,   particular  friends  of  this  misfortune,  the  cruel  wag 
t  made  a  mere  jcft  of  my  calamity,  and  afked  me  with  a. 
,  fmile,    Whero  the   nt-edlc    fliould   turn  but  to  the 
t  POLE*?  After  this  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  mille— 

;*  The  common  fign  of  a  bnrbar's  flwp. 

H  5  «  ncr> 
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(  ner,  and  at  la  ft  with  my  bed  maker,  upon  \\  hich  I  was 
fent  away,  or,  in  the  univerlity  phrale,  ruiticated  for 

*  ever* 

*  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  fettled  to  my  ftudies  fo 

*  heartily,  and  conn  acted  fa  great  a  referved'nels  by  be- 

*  ing  kept  from  the  company  I  molt  atfedted,   that  my 
'  father  thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the  Temple. 

*  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  began   to  fhiae 
'  again,  and  became  enamoured  with  a   mighty  pretty 
'  creature,  who  had  every  thing  but  money  to  recom- 
'  -mend  her.     Having  frequent  opportunities  of  uttering 

*  all  the  foft  things  which  an  heart  formed  for  love 

*  could  infpire  me  with,   I  foon  gained  her  confent  to 

*  treat  of  marriage;  but,  unfortunately  for  us  all,  in  the 

*  abience  or  my  charmer  I  ufually  talked  the  fame  lan- 

*  guage  to  her  eldeft  filter,    who  is  alib  very  pretty. 

*  Now,  I  a fi'u re  you,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  this  did  not 

*  proceed   from  any  real  affection  I  had  conceived  for 
'  her ;   but,  being  a  perfect  ftranger  to  the  converiation 

*  of  men,  -and  ftrongly  addicted  to  aflbciate  with  the 

*  women,  I  knew  no  cnher  language  but  that  of  love. 
'   I  fiiould  however  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
'  could  free  me  from  the  perplexity  i  am  at  prefent  in. 
4  1  have  lent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  country, 
«  thrft  I  am  defperately  in  love  with  the  younger  filter; 

*  and  her  father,  who]  knew  no  better,   poor  man,  ac- 

*  quaintcd  hi.n  by  "the  fame  poft,   that  1  had  for  fome 
'  time  made  my  addreffes  to  the  elder.     Upon  this  old 

*  Telty  fends  me  up  word,  that  he  has  heard  fo  much 

*  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  immediately  to  order 

*  me  to  the  South-Sea.     Sir,  I  have  occafionally  talkexl 
'  fo  much  of  <i)ing,    that  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not 

*  much  in  it ;  and  if  the  old  Tquire  perfifts  in  his  de- 

*  fign,  I  do  hereby  give   him  notice   that  I  am  pro- 
4  viding  myfelf  with  proper  inftruments  for  the  deflruc- 

*  tion  or  delpairingloveis;  let  him  therefore  look  to  itt 
«  and  confider  that  by  his  obftinacy  he  may  himlelf  lo'.e 
1  the  fen  of  his  ftrength,  the  world  an  hopeful  lawyer, 

*  my  mifuefs  a  paffionate  lover,  and  you,  Mr.  SPECTA- 

*  70R, 

'  Your  conitanf  admirer, 

'  JERLMY  LOVEMORE.' 
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N°  597   Wednefday,  September  22,  1714- 

-    ••  Me  ns  fine  fonder  e  IttJit.  P  E  T  R  . 

'  The  mind  uncumber'd  plays.' 

SINCE  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  feveral 
of  my  correfpondents  have  been  pleafed  to  fend  me 
an  account  how  they  have  been  employed  in  lleep,  aiui 
what  notable  adventures  they  have  been  engaged  in  dor- 
ing  that  moonfliine  in  the  brain.  I  (hall  lay  before  ;;:y 
readers  an  abridgement  of  force  few  of  their  extrava 
gancies,  in  hopes  that  they  will  in  time  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  dream  a  little  more  to  the  purpole. 

One,  who  flyles  himfelf  Gladio,  complains  heavily  that 
his  fair-one  charges  him  with  inconllancy,  and  does  not 
ufe  him  with  hall  the  kindnefs  which  the  iincerity  of  his 
paffion  may  demand;  the  faid  Gladio  having  by  vniour 
and  rtratagem  put  to  death  tyrants,  enchanters,  mon 
gers,  knights,  &c.  vvifhout  number,  and  -.\poki!  hijn- 
feli.  to  all  manner  of  dangers  fqr  her  f*kc  atid  ISlety. 
He  defires  in  his  poftfcript  to  kjioiv,  whether,  from  a 
conftant  fuccefs  in  them,  he  may  not  pron.iie  himfelf  to 
fucc.-ed'in  her  efteem  at  laft. 

Ano.her,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  narrative,  wrires  ir.e 
vvord,vthat  having  lent  a  venture  beyond  lea,  he  took  oc- 
cafion  one  night  to  fancy  himfelf  gone  along  w-.th  it, 
and  grown  on  a  fudden  the  lichen  man  in  all  the  i 
Having  been  there  about  a  year  or  two,  a  gult  o. 
that  forced  open  his  caleirent,  blew  him  o.ver  to  h, 
live  country  again,  where  awaking  at  ib:  o'c 
the  change  of  the  air  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  ruined 
t»  his  left  fide  in  order  to  a  fecorid  voyage;    hut  btfo;u 
he  could  get  on  ftiipboard,   was  unfortunately  appre 
hended  for  ftealing  a  horfe,  tried  and  condemned  for 
the  facl,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  executed,  if  fome- 
bpdy  Pepping  haftily  into  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
him  a  reprieve.    This  fellow  too  wants  Mr.  Shadow's 
H  6 
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rxlvice,  who,  I  dare  fay,  would  bid  him  be  content  to 
ilie  after  his  firil  na|),  and  learn  to  be  fatisfied  as  f'oon  as 
nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-fpirited  gentleman,  who  tells  me, 
that  on  the  fecond  of  September  at  night  the  whole  city 
was  on  fire,  and  would  certainly  have  been  reduced  to 
afhes  again  by  this  time,  if  he  had  not  flown  over  it 
with  the  New  River  on  his  back,  and  happily  extin- 
guimed  the  flames  before  they  had  prevailed  too  far.  He 
would  be  informed  whether  he  has  not  a  right  to  peti 
tion  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  acquaints  me, 
that  the  writer  being  relolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
tufted  all  that  day;,  and  that  he  might  be  lure  of  dream 
ing  upon  fomething  at  night,  procured  an  hanclfome 
ilice  of  bride-cake  which  he  placed  very  conveniently 
under  his  pillow.  In  the  morning  his  memory  happen 
ed  to  fail  him,  and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an 
odd  fancy  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake;  which  bein^ 
found  upon  fearch  reduced  to  a  few  ctumbs,  he  is  re- 
folved  to  remember  more  of  his  dreams  another  time, 
believing  from  this  that  there  may  poflibly  be  fome- 
what  of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  feveral 
delicious  dreamers,  defiling  me  to  invent  fome  method 
of  filencing  thofe  noify  flaves  whole  occupations  lead 
them  to  take  their  early  rounds  about  the  city  in  a 
morning,  doing  a  deal  of  milchjef  j  and  working  ftrange 
confulion  in  the  affairs  of  its  inhabitants!.  Several  mo. 
narchs  have  done  me  the  honour  to  acquaint  me,  how 
'often  they  have  been  (hook .from  their  relpedlive  thrones 
by  the  rattling  of  a  coach,  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheel 
barrow.  And  many  private  gentlemen,  1  find,  have 
been  bawled* out  of  vail  eftates  by  fellows  not  worth 
three-pence.  A  fair  lady  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  married  to  a  young,  lundlome,  rich,  ingenious 
nobleman,  when  an  impertinent  tinker  paffing  by  for- 
tid  the  banns ;  and  an  hopeful  youth,  who  had  been 
newly  advanced  to  great  honour  and  preferment,  was 
forced  by  a  neighbouring  cobler  to  refign  all  for  an  old 
It  has  been  reprefentsd  to  me,  that  thofe  incon. 

fiderable 
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fiderable  rafcals  do  nothing  but  go  about  difiblving  of 
marriages,  and  fpoiling  of  fortunes,  impoverifhing  rich 
and  ruining  great  people,  interrupting  beauties  in  the 
midft  of  their  conquefts,  and  generals  in  the  courfe  of 
their  victories.  A  boifterous  peripatetic  hardly  goes 
through  a  ftreet  without  waking  half  a  dozen  kings  and 
princes,  to  open  their  fhops  or  clean  fhoes,  frequently 
transforming  fceptres  into  paring-fhovels,  and  procla 
mations  into  bills.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young 
itatefman,  who  in  five  or  fix  hours  came  to  be  Emperor 
of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  war  upon  the  Great 
Turk,  routed  him  horfe  and  foot,  and  was  crowned  lord 
of  the  univerfe  in  Conftantinople :  the  conclufion  of  all 
his  fuccefles  is,  that  on  the  izth  inftant,  about  feven  in 
the  morning,  his  imperial  majefty  was  depofed  by  a 
chimney-fvveeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epiftolary  teftimonies  of 
gratitude  from  many  miferable  people,  who  owe  to  this 
clamorous  tribe  frequent  deliverances  from  great  mit- 
fortunes.  A  fmall-coal-man  *,  by  waking  one  of  thefe 
diftrefled  gentlemen,  faved  him  from  ten  years  imprifon- 
ment.  An  honeft  watchman  bidding  a  loud  good-mor 
row  to  another,  freed  him  from  the  malice  of  many 
potent  enemies,  and  brought  all  their  defigns  againft 
him  to  nothing.  A  certain  valetudinarian  confefles  he 
has  often  been  cured  of  a  foar  throat  by  the  hoarlenefs- 
of  a  carman,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  by 
the  found  of  old  fhoes.  A  noify  puppy,  that  plagued 
a  fober  gentleman  all  night  long  with  his  imperti 
nence,  was  filenced  by  a  cinder-wench'  with  a  word 
ipeaking. 

Inftead  therefore  of  fupprefling  this  order  of  mortals, 
I  would  propofe  it  to  my  readers  to  make  the  beft  ad- 
vintage  of  their  morning  falutations.  A  famous  Ma 
cedonian  prince,  for  rear  of  forgetting  himfelfinthe 
midll  of  his  good  fortune,  had  a  youth  to  wait  on  him 
every  morning,  and  bid  him  remember  that  he  was  a 
man.  A  citizen  who  is  waked  by  one  of  theie  criers, 

*  SM-  John  HAWKINS'S  "  Hift.  of  Mafic,"  vol.  V.  p.  70.  The 
name  of  this  famous  mufical  man  was  Thomas  Britton.  Sec  GUARD. 
vol.  11.  N°  144. 

may 
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may  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  remembrancer,  come  to 
admoniih  him  that  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  ciicrsm- 
ilances  he  has  overlooked  all  the  night-time,  to  leave 
off  fancying  himfelf  what  he  is  not,  and  prepare  to  act 
fuitably  to  the  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  but  I 
fhall  rake  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adventures,  that 
do  not  happen  while  the  fun  is  on  this  fide  the  horizon. 
For  which  reafon  I  ftiile  Fritilla's  dream  at  church  lalt 
Sunday,  who,  while  the  relt  of  the  audience  were  en 
joying  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  difcourfe,  was  lofing 
her  money  and  jewels  to  a  gentleman  at  play,  until  after 
a  ftrange  run  of  ill  luck  (he  was  reduced  to  pawn  three 
lovely  pretty  children  for  her  laft  flake*  When  fhe  had 
thrown  them  away,  her  companion  went  off  difcovering 
himfelf  by  his  ulual  tokens,  a  cloven  foot  and  a  itrong 
fmell  of  brimftone ;  which  laft  proved  a  bottle  of 
Ipirits,  which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to  her  nofe,  to 
put  her  in  a  condition  of  hearing  the  preacher's  third 
head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pafs  abruptly  from  his  ima 
gined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  employ  himlelf 
a-while  in  that  new  kind  of  obfervation  which  my  enei- 
rocritital  conefpondent  has  directed  him  to  make  of 
himfelf.  Purfuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  ex 
travagancies,  whether  in  fleeping  or  waking,  is  no  im 
proper  method  of  correcting  and  bringing  it  to  act  in 
iubordinatk>n  to  reafon,  fo  as  to  be  delighted  only  with 
fuch  objects  as  will  affect  it  with  plealure  when  it  is 
never  fo  cool  and  fcdate. 

*t*  On  Fr  day  the  ^d  of  October  next,  John  Abrahall,  with  a 
conch  and  able  horfes,  fets  cut  from  the  B'uU'.i-head,  the  lower  end 
of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  bring  company  frnn  tiie  Bath.  This  is  to 
give  notice,  that  any  per  fort  may  We  carried  to  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  on  that  road,  at  a  rcvfonab'.e  ir.te.  N.  B.  This  adv.  \vas  iu- 
in  the  SptcT.  iifoho,  on  Thurfday  Sept.  25,  i;iz. 


Friday, 
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Jamme  Igitar  laudas,  quod  tJe  faplcntilui  alter 
quoties  a  limine  mn<vcrat  unum 
fcdem :  Jlcbat  contrariui-alter  f 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  28. 

'  Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  fages  praife, 

*  Who  the  fame  end  purfued  by  feveral  ways  ? 

*  One  pity'd,   one  contemn'd  the  woeful  tiir.es; 

*  One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.' 

DRYDEK. 

MANKIND  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the 
ferious,  who,  both  of  them,  make  a  very  &ood 
figure  in  the  fpecies,  fo  long  as  they  keep  their  refpec- 
tive  humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring 
extreme  ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one  to 
a  melancholy  morolenefs,  and  in  the  other  to  a  fantailic 
levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  vyorld  are  very  amiable,  while 
they  clitfufe  a  chearfulncfs  through  converfation  at  pro 
per  feafons  and  en  proper  occalions,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  a  great  grievance  to  fociety,  when  they  infedt 
every  difcourfe  with  infipid  mirth,  and  turn  into  ridicule 
fuch  f objects  as  are  not  fuited  to  it.  For  though  laugh 
ter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philofophcrs  as  the  property 
of  reafon,  the  excefj  of  it  has  been  always  conuder^d  as 
the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  fide,  ferioufnefs  has  its  beauty  vvhilif  it 
is  attended  with  chearfulnels  and  humanity,  and  does 
not  come  in  unfeafonably  to  pall  the  good  humour  of 
thofe  with  whom  we  convcrfe. 

Thefe  two  fcts  of  men,  notwithstanding  they  each 
of  them  (hine  in  their  refpedive  characters,  are  apt 
to  bear  a  natural  averfion  and  antipathy  to  one  ano 
ther. 

What 
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What  is  more  ufual,  than  to  hear  men  of  ferious 
tempers  and  auftere  morals,  enlarging  u-pon  the  vani* 
ties  and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part  of  the  fpecies ; 
while  they  look  with  a  kiud  of  horror  upon  inch  pomps 
and  diverfions  as  are  innocent  in  themfelves,  and  only 
culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind  too  much  ? 

I  could  not  but  fmile  upon  reading  a  paliage.  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  lift ,  where 
in  he  reprefents  it  as  a  great  bieffing,  that  in  his  youth  he 
very  narrowly  efcaped  getting  a  place  at  court. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confefled  that  levity  of  temper 
takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pals  to  his  foul 
for  any  temptation  that  aflaults  it.  It  favours  all  the 
approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  refinance  of- 
•virtue.  For  which  reafon  a  renowned  ilatcfman  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired  from  court 
and  public  bufinefe,  in  order  to  give  himlelf  up  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  when  any  of  his  old  friends  ufed  to 
vifit  him,  had 41111  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth, 
"  Be  ferious." 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  caft  of  mind,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  ferious  and  compofed 
temper,  wiQies  very  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  he  had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his  poireffion  ; 
which,  fays  he,  would  contribute  moie  to  the  reforma 
tion  of  manners  than  all  the  work-houfes  and  Bridewells 
in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  defcription  of  this  cave  in 
Paufanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular  circumltances, 
which  difpofed  the  perfon  who  was  in  it  to  be  more 
penfive  and  thoughtful  than  ordinary  j  infomuch,  that 
no  man  was  ever  obferved  to  laugh  all  his  life  after, 
who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  was 
xifual  in  thofe  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than* 
ordinary  gloominefs  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that 
he  looked  like  one  juil  come  out  of  Trophonius's 
cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  com 
plexion  have  been  no  lefs  fevere  on  the  oppofite  party  : 
and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them,  that  they 

have 
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have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and  hu 
mour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  difpo- 
fal,  I  think  he  would  not  choofe  to  be  of  either  of  thefe 
parties ;  fince  the  moil  perfect  character  is  that  which 
is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would  neither 
choofe  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon :  human  nature  is 
not  fo  rriferable,  as  that  we  ftiould  be  always  melan 
choly  ;  nor  fo  happy,  as  that  we  fliould  be  al'vays  merry, 
In  a  word,  a  man  fliould  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  God 
in  the  world;  nor,  at  the  lame  time,  as  if  there  were  no> 
men  in  it.  * 

*  By  ADDISON. 


N°  599     Monday,  September  27,  1714. 


Ltflus,  ubiquc  favor    •  •  ViRO.  ^En.  ii.  369. 

"  All  parts  refoud  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears." 

DRYDEN. 

T  T  has  been  my  cuftom,  as  I  grow  old,  to  allow  my- 
•*•  felf  fome  little  indulgencies,  which  I  never  took  in 
my  youth.  Among  others  is  that  of  an  afternoon's 
nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and 
have  continued  for  the  three  lad  years  part.  By  thw 
means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and  rile  twice  a  day 
frefli  to  my  Speculations.  It  happens  very  luckily  for 
me,  that  fome  of  my  dreams  have  proved  inftructive  to 
my  countrymen,  fo  that  1  may  be  laid  to  lleep,  as  well 
as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  publick.  1  was  yefterday 
meditating  on  the  account  with  which  I  have  already  en 
tertained  my  rerders  concerning  the  cave  of  Troph  jnius. 
1  was  no  fooner  fallen  into  my  ufual  flumber,  but  I 
dreamed  that  this  cave  was  pnt  into  my  poflcflion,  and 
that  I  gave  public  notice  of  its  virtue,  inviting  every 

•no 
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one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  ferious  man  for  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life.  Great  multitudes  immedi 
ately  reforted  to  me.  The  fidl  who  made  the  experi 
ment  was  a-  Merry-andrew,  who  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  a  neighbouring  juftice  of  peace,  m  order  to  reclaim 
him  from  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor  Pickle-her 
ring  had  not  taken  above  one  turn  in  it,  when  he  came 
out  of  the  cave,  like  a  hermit  from  his  cell,  with  a  peni 
tential  look,  and  a  ir.oft  rueful  countenance.  1  then 
jmt  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and,  watching  for  his  re 
turn,  afked  him,  with  a  fmrle,  how  he  liked  the  place? 
He  replied,  'IVythee,  friend,  be  not  impertinent ;'  and 
fialked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen  then  de- 
fired  me  to  give  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  to  his  wife,  who 
was  drefled  iu  the  gayeft  coloi.jred  ribbons  I  had  ever 
ieen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan  and  a  fmirk- 
ing  countenance,  but  came  out  with  the  feverity  of  a 
veilal^and,  throwing  from  her  feveral  female  gewgaws, 
told  me  with  a  iigh,  that  flie  refolved  to  go  into  deep 
Uiourning,  and  to  wear  black  all  the  reft  of  her  life.  As 
1  had  had  many  coquettes  recommended  to  me  by  their 
parents,  their  hulbands,  and- their  lovers,  I  let  them  in 
all  at  once,  deiin'ng  them  to-divert  themfelves-  together 
as  well  as  they  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again  jinto 
day-light,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  ro  have  been 
a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  Ieen  a  iolemn  proceflion 
of  religious  marching  out,  one  behind  another,  in  the 
molt  profound  ftlence  and  the  moll  exemplary  decency. 
As  I  was  very  nmch  delighted  with  fo  edifying  a  light, 
there  came  towards  me  a  great  company  of  males  and 
females  laughing,  finging,  and  dancing,  in  fuch  a  man*- 
ner,  that  I  could  hear  them  a  great  while  before  1  faw 
them.  Upon  my  afeing  their  leader,  what  brought 
them  thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once,  that  they  were 
French  Proteftants  lately  arrived  in  Great- Britain j  and 
that,  finding  themfelves  of  too  gay  at  humour  for  my 
country,  they  applied  themfelves  to  me  in  order  to 
compo'fe  them  for  liritifh  converfation.  1  told  them, 
th.it,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  loon  Jpoil  their  mirthj;  upon 
which  1  admitted  a  whole  fhoal  of  them,  who,  after  hav 
ing  taken  a  furvey  of  the  place,  came  out  in  \ery  good 
order,  and  with  looks  entirely  EnglHh,  1  afterwards 
i  put 
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put  in  a  Dutchman,  who  had  a  great  fancy  to  fee  the 
kiU<r,  as  he  called  it,  hut  I  could  not  obferve  that  I  had 
made  any  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in  parts 
of  humour,  told  me  that  he  nad  a  mighty  minJ  to  aft 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that  he  fhou'd  uicceed 
very  well  in  it,  if  he  could  ftrike  two  or  three  laughing 
features  out  of  his  face;  he  tried  the  experiment,  but 
contracted  fo  very  folid  a  look  by  it,  that  1  am  afraid  he 
will  be  fit  for  no  part  hereafter  but  aTimon  of  Athens, 
or  a  Mute  in  the  Funeral. 

I  th^h  ciapt  up  an  empty  fantaftk  citizen, ~in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was  lucceedtd  by  a 
young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  brought  to 
me  by  his  grandmother;  but,  to  her  great  forro.v  rnd 
iurprife,  he  came  out  a  Quaker.  Seeing  myielr  nir- 
rounded  with  a  body  of  fiee-thinkers,  and  fcoffers  at 
religion,  who  were  making  themleives  merry  at  the  fo- 
bcr  looks  and  thoughtful  brows  of  thofe  who  had  been 
in  the  cave,  I  thruft  them  all  in,  one  after  another, 
and  locked  the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it, 
they  all  looked  ?s  if  they  had  been  frighted  out  of  their 
\vits,  and  were  marching  away  with  ropes  in  their  hands 
to  a  wood  that  was  within  fight  of  the  place.  I  found 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  themleives  in  their  firfl  fcii- 
ous  thoughts ;  but,  knowing  thole  would  quickly  bring 
them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  I  gave  them  into  the 
cuftody  of  their  friends,  until  that  happy  change  was 
wrought  in  them. 

The  laft  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  young  wo 
man,  who  at  the  firft  fighi  of  my  fliort  face  fell  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  was  forced  to  hold 
her  fides  all  the  while  her  mother  was  fpeak'ng  to  me. 
Upon  this  1  interrupted  the  old  lady,  and  taking  her 
daughter  by  the  hand,  "  Madam,*'  faid  I,  "  be  pleaied  to 
retire  into  my  clofet,  while  your  mother  tells  me 
your  cafe."  I  then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
when  the  mother  after  having  begged  pardon  for  the 
girl's  rudenets  told  me,  "  that  flie  often  treated  her  father 
and  the  gravel!  of  her  relations  in  the  fame  manner; 
that  ihe  would  fit  giggling  and  laughing  with  lice 

companions 
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companions  from  one  end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other  ; 
nay,  that  file  wculd  lometimes  burll  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  fermon,  and  let  the  whole  congregation  a  flaring 
at  her."  The  mother  was  going  on,  when  the  young 
lady  came  out  of  the  cave  to  us  with  a  compofed  coun 
tenance,  and  a  low  curtfy.  She  was  a  girl  of  fuch  exu 
berant  mirth,  that  her  vifit  to  Trophonius  only  reduced 
her  to  a  more  than  ordinary  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  prude  of  her.  After  having  per 
formed  innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about  me  with 
great  fatisfaclion,  and  favv  all  my  patients  walking  by 
themfelves  in  a  very  penfive  and  muting  poihire,To  that 
the  whole  place  ieemed  covered  with  philoiophers.  I 
was  at  length  reiblved  to  go  into  the  cave  myielf,  and 
fee  what  it  was  that  had  produced  fuch  wonderful 
effecls  upon  the  company ;  but  as  I  was  {looping  at  the 
entrance,  the  door  being  fomewhit  low,  I  gave  fuch  a 
nod  in  my  chair,  that  I  awaked.  After  having  recovered 
myfelf  from  my  firft  ftartle,  I  was  very  well  pleafed  at 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as  not  knowing 
but  a  little  ilay  ia  the  place  might  have  fpoiled  my 
SPEC  i  ATORS. 
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. .  Solenique  fuumt  fuajidcra  norunt. 

VIRG.  jEn.  vi.  641. 

'  Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know.*" 

DRY DEN. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  exa 
mining  the  opinions  which  men  of  different  religions, 
different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have  enter 
tained  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the 
ftate  of  happinefs  which  they  promife  themfelves  in 
another  world.  For,  whatever  prejudices  and  errors 
human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reafon,  or 

traditioa 
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tradition  from  our  firft  parents,  has  difcovered  to  all 
people  fomething  in  thefe  great  points  which  bears  ana 
logy  to  truth,  and  to  the  do&rines  opened  to  us  by 
divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  difcouriing  on  this 
iubjecl  with  a  learned  perfon,  who  has  been- very  much 
converfant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  weftern 
parts  of  Africa  *.  Upon  his  converting  with  feveral  in 
that  country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven  or 
of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  is  this,  that  every  thing 
we  there  wifh  for  will  immediately  prefent  itlelf  to  us. 
We  find,  fay  they,  our  fouls  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  al 
ways  delighted  with  the  fame  objects.  The  Supreme 
Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  tafte  of  hap- 
pinels  which  he  has  planted  in  the  foul  of  man,  will 
raife  up  from  time  to  time,  lay  they,  every  gratification 
Avhich  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be  plealed  with.  It"  we 
wifh  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers  among  running  ftreams 
or  falls  of  water,  we  (hall  immediately  find  ourfelves 
in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  fcene  as  we  defire.  If  we  would 
be  enf\ytained  witk  mufic  and  the  melody  of  founds, 
the  concert  arifes  upon  our  wifh,  and  the  whole  region 
about  us  is  filled  with  harmony.  In  fliort,  every  defire 
will  be  followed  by  fruition,  and  whatever  a  man's 
inclination  direcls  him  to,  will  be  prefent  with  him. 
Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  w idles,  or  whether  he  only  pro 
duces  fuch  a  change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us 
believe  ourfelves  converfant  among  thole  fcenes  which 
delight  us.  Our  happinels  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
ir  proceed  from  external  objects,  or  from  the  imprefli- 
onb  ot  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.  This 

*  The  per  Am  alluded  to  here,  was  probably  Deau  Lancelot  Ad- 
d'fon,  "  iTJuii^.t  f«r  Europam  dfricamijuc peregrination/at,  rcrumpetitia 
u  ffta  il'iu.'*  TMs  amiable  clergyman,  the  father  of  the  author 
of  this  Paper,  publiihed  •'  An  account  of  Weft  Barbary,  &c."  As 
the  De.in  died  in  his  71^  year,  April  1703,  this  Paper  was  proba 
bly  written,  in  his  lifetime,  many  years,  a  dozen  at  leaft  before 
fhe  d;ite  of  its  publication  in  the  SPECTATOR.  See  TAT.  with  Nuei, 
vol.  VI.  N'  135,  p.  162,  No't;  Dr.  JOHNSON  s  "  Lives  of  Englilh 
<«  Poets;"  vol  1C.  p.  38 1.  Edit  gvo.  1781  ;  and  "  Bio«n.  BRIT.'. 
jrtfrv.  ACI;;«OK,  [Lancelot]. 

it 
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is  the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned 
friend.  Notwithstanding  this  iyilem  of  belief  be  in 
general  very  chimerical  and  viiionary,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fublime  in  its  manner  of  conlidering  the  influence 
of  a  Divine  tieing  on  a  human  loul.  Jt  has  alfo,  like 
moil  other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon  theie 
important  points,  it  has,  I  fay,  its  foundation  in  truth, 
as  it  fuppofes  the  fouls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be 
in  a  ilate  of  perfect  happinefs,  that  in  this  flate  there 
will  be  no  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitlefs  wiflies,  and  that 
we  fhall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can  dcfire.  But  the  par 
ticular  circumilance  which  I  am  moil  pleated  with  in 
this  icheme,  and  which  arifes  from  a  juil  reflection  upon 
human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  plealures  which  it 
fuppofes  the  fouls  of  good  men  will  be  poiTefled  of  in 
another  world.  This  1  think  highly  probable,  from  the 
dictates  both  of  reafon  and  revelation.  The  foul  coniifts 
of  many  faculties,  as  the  underilanding,  and  the  will, 
with  all  the  fenfes  both  outward  and  inward  j  or,  tofpeak 
more  philofophically,  the  foul,  can  exert  herself  in 
many  different  ways  of  action.  She  can  understand, 
will,  imagine,  fee,  and  hear,  love,,  and  diicourfe,  and 
apply  herielf  to  many  other  the  like  exercifes  of  diffe 
rent  kinds  and  natures  ;  but  what  is  more  to  be  confi- 
dered,  the  foul  is  capable  of  receiving  a  moil  exquifite 
pleafure  and  fatisfaction  from  the  exercife  of  any  of 
theie  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their 
proper  objects  ;  me  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  fatis- 
faction  of  the  memory,  the  fight,  the  hearing,  or  any 
other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty  is  as  a  diilinft 
taile  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its 
proper  relifh.  Dodor  Tillotfon.  fomewhere  fays  that 
he  will  not  prefume  to  determine  in  what  conliils  the 
happineis  of  the  blotted,  hecaufe  God  Almighty  is  capa 
ble  of  making  the  foul  happy  by  ten  thouiand  different 
ways.  Befides  thofc  ieveral  avenues  to  pleafure  which 
the  foul  is  endowed  with  in  this  life  ;  it  is  not  im- 
poflible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  fouls  of 
good  men  made  peifect,  as  well  as  new  fenfes  in  their 
glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  fure  of,  that  there  will 

be 
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be  new.obje&s  offered  to  all  thofe  faculties  which  ar« 
cflential  to  us. 

We  are  like-vife  to  take  notice  that  every  particular 
faculty  is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great 
variety  of  objects.  The  underflanding,  for  example, 
may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natural, 
mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth.  The  memory 
likevvife  may  turn  itfelf  to  an  infinite  multitude  of  ob 
jects,  efpecially  when  the  foul  mall  have  pafled through 
the  fpace  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  (hall  reflect 
with  pleafure  on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  fa 
culty  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  extent. 

We  cannot  queflion  but  that  the  happinefs  of  a  foul 
\vill  be  adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endow 
ed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to  lie  ufelefs  and  un 
employed,  The  happinefs  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of 
the  whole  man,  and  we  may  ealily  conceive  to  ourfelves 
the  happinefs  of  the  foul  while  any  one  of  its  faculties  is 
in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happinefs  may 
be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty 
employed  is  fo  ;  but  as  the  whole  foul  acts  in  the  exer 
tion  of  any  of  its  particular  powers,  the  whole  foul  is 
happy  in  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  any  of  its  par 
ticular  acls.  For  notwithstanding,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the 
gceateft  modern  philofophers  *,  we  divide  the  foul  into 
feveral  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  liich  divifion 
in  the  foul  itfelf,  fince  it  is  the  whole  foul  that  remem 
bers,  underftands,  wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of 
confidering  the  memory,  underflanding,  will,  imagina 
tion,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling 
us  to  exprefs  ourfelves  in  fuch  abriracled  fubjedsof  fpe- 
culation,  not  that  there  is  any  fuch  divifion  in  the'loul 
itfelf. 

Seeing  then  thru  the  foul  has  many  different  faculties, 
or,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways  of  ading  ; 
that  it  cnn  be  intenlely  pleafed,  or  made  happy  by  all 
thefe  different  faculties,  or  ways  of  ading,  that  it  may 
be  endowed  with  feveral  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not 
at  prefent  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  be- 
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lieve  the  foul  is  endowed  with  any  facnlty  which  is  of 
no  ufe  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  thefe  faculties 
is  tranfcendently  pleafed,  the  foul  is  in  a  flate  of  hap 
pinefs  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  confidering  that  the  hap 
pinefs  of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of  the 
whole  man  ;  who  can  queftion  but  that  there  is  an  in 
finite  variety  in  thofe  pleafures  we  are  fpeaking  of ; 
and  that  this  fulnefs  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thofe 
pleafures  which  the  nature  of  the  foul  is  capable  of  re 
ceiving. 

We  (hall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if 
we  obferve  the  nature  of  variety,  with  regard  to  the 
mind  of  man.  The  foul  does  not  care  to  be  always  in 
the  fame  bent.  The  faculties  relieve  ope  another  by 
turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleafure  from  the  no 
velty  of  thofe  objects  about  which  they  are  converfant. 

Revelation  likewife  very  much  confirms  this  notion, 
•under  the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  fu 
ture  happinefs.  In  the  delcription  of  the  throne  of 
God,  it  reprefents  to  us  all  thofe  objects  which  are  able 
to  gratify  the  lenfes  and  imagination  :  in  very  many 
places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  happinefs  which  the 
underftanding  can  pofllbly  receive  in  that  ftate,  where 
all  things  mall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  fhall  know, 
even  as  we  are  known  ;  the  raptures  of  devotion,  of 
divine  love,  the  pleafure  of  converting  with  our  Blef- 
fed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable  hoft  of  angels,  and 
with  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect,  are  likewife 
revealed  to  us  in  feveral  parts  of  the  holy  writings. 
There  are  alfo  ir.entioned  thofe  hierarchies  or  govern 
ments,  in  which  the  blefled  fhall  be  ranged  one  above 
another,  and  in  which  we  may  be  fure  a  great  part  of 
our  happinefs  will  likewile  conftft  j  for  it  will  not  be 
there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at 
power  and  fuperiority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  will  find  that  ftation  the  moft  proper  for  him  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  will  probably  think  that  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  happy  in  any  other  ftation. 
Thefe,  and  many  other  particulars  are  marked  in  di 
vine  revelation,  as  the  fcvcral  ingredients  of  our  hap 
pinefs  in  Heaven,  which  all  imply  fuch  a  variety  of 
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"joys,  and  fuch  a  gratification  of  the  foul  in  all  its  dif- 
ierent  faculties,  as  1  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  cherubims  arc 
a  fet  of  angels  who  know  molt,  and  the  feraphims  a 
fet  of  angels  who  love  moll.  Whether ;this  diifindion 
be  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  fhall  not  here  examine  ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  among  the  ipirits  of  good 
men,  there  'may  be  fome  who  will  be  more  pleafed  with 
the  employment  of  onefaculry  than  of  another,  and  this 
perhaps  according  to  thofe  innocent  and  virtuous  ha 
bits  or  "inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepetl 
root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  confideration  to  the  fpirits 
of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they 
fliall  f uffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties,  and  the  re- 
ipecYive  miferies  which  flvtll  be  appropriated  to  each 
faculty  in  particular.  But,  leaving  this  to  the  reflection, 
of  my  readers,  I  (hall  conclude,  with  obferving  how  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice 
in  the  being  which  he  has  beftow-ed  upon  us,  for  having 
made  the  foul  fufcoptible  o.^pleafure  by  fo  many  differ 
ent  ways.  We  ice  by  what  a  variety  of  puilages  joy 
and  gladnefs  may  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man  ;  how 
wonderfully  a  human  fpitit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its 
proper  fatis factions,  and  tafte  the  goodnefs  of  its  Crea 
tor.  We  may  therefore  look  into  ourlelves  with  rap 
ture  and  amazement,  and  cannot  fufficiently  exprefsour 
gratitude  to  him,  who  has  encompnfled  us  with  Inch  a 
profufion  of  blefiings,  and  opened  in  us  fo  many  capa 
cities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  Hronger  argument  that  God  has 
tlefigned  us  for  a  liate  of  future  happineis,  and  for  that 
Heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has 
thus  naturally  qualified  the  foul  for  it,  and  made  it  a 
being  capable  of  receiving  fo  much  blifs.  He  would 
never  have  made  fuch  faculties  in  vain,  and  have  en 
dowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on 
luch  objects  as  are  fuited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifeir, 
by  the  inward  frame  and  conftitution  of  our  minds,  that 
he  has  adapted  them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  plcafure* 
and  gratifications,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this 
life.  We  fhould  therefore  at  all  times  take  care  th  it 
VOL.  VIII.  I 
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we  do  not  difappoint  this  his  gracious  purpofe  and 
intention  towards  us,  and  ir.aW  thole  faculties  which  he 
formed  as  fo  many  qualifications  for  happinds  and  re 
wards,  to  be  the  initrunrents  of  pain  and.punifhment.  "* 

*  By  ADOISON. 
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«  Man  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature.' 


T 


H  E  following  Eflay  comes  from  an  hand  which 
has  entertained  my  readers  once  before  *. 


NOtwithftandJng  a  narrow  contracted  temper  be 
that  which  obtains  m®ft  in  the  world,  we  muft 
not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine  charade- 
rillic  of  mankind  ;  becaufe  there  are  ibme  who  de 
light  in  nothing  lo  much  as  in  doing  good,  and  receive 
more  of  their  happinefs  at  lecond-hand,  or  by  re<» 
bound  from  others,  than  by  direct  and  immediate 
feniation.  Now  though  thefe  heroic  fouls  are  but  few, 
and  to  appearance  io  far  advanced  above  the  groveling 
multitude,  as  if  they  were  of  another  order  of  beings; 
yet  in  reality  their  nature  is  the  fame,  moved  by  the 
lame  fprings,  and  endowed  with  all  the  lame  eflential 
qualities,  only  cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Wa 
ter  is  the  fame  :fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  fummer  ; 
when  it  ftancis  tiiffened  in  ice,  as  when  it  flows  along 
in  gentle  ftreams,  gladdening  a  thoufar.d  fields  in  its 
nrogiefs.  It  is  a  property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be 
diffulive :  its  kind  wifhes  ipread  abroad  over  the  lace  of 
the  creation  ;  and  if  there  be  thofe,  as  we  may.obferve 
too  many  of  them,  who  are  all  wrapt  up  in  their  own 
dear  fclves,  without  "any  vifible  concern  fur  their  fpe- 
cies,  let  us  iuppole  that  their  good-nature  is  frozen, 
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*  and  by  the  prevailing  force  of  feme  contrary  quality 
4  retrained  in  its  operation.  I  (hall  therefore  endeavour 

*  to  aflign  fome  ot  the  principal  cliecks  upon  this  ge- 

*  nerous  propenu'on   of  the  human   foul,  which  will 
'  enable  us  to  judge  whether,  and  by  what  method, 
'  this  moft  ufeful  principle  may  bj  unfettered,  and  re- 

*  ftored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercife. 

*  The  firit  and  leading  caufe  is  an  unhappy  complexion 
'  of  body.  The  heather.s,  ignorant  of  the  true  iburce 
'  of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity 

*  of  matter,  which,  being  eternal  and  independent,  was 

*  incapable  of  change  in  any  of  its  properties,  even 

*  by  the  Almighty  Mind,  who,  when  he  came  to  fafliion 

*  it  into  a.  world  of  beings,  muft  take  it  as  he  found  ir. 
'  This  notion,   as  molt  others  of  theirs,   is  a  compoli- 
'  tion  of  truth  nnd  error.    That  matter  is  eternal,  that, 
'  from  the  firlt  union  of  afoul  to  it,  ir  perverted  its  in- 

*  clinations,  and  that  the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the 

*  mind  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  God  himielf,  are  all 

*  ve;y  great  errors,  occafioned  by  a  truth  as  evident,  that 

*  the  capacities  and  difpofitions  of  the  foul  depend,  to 
'  a  great  degree,  on  the  bodily  temper.     As  there  are 
4  iome  fools,  others  are  knaves,  by  conftitution ;   and 
4  particularly,  it  may  be  faid  of  many,  that  they  are 

*  born  with  an  illiberal  caft  of  mind  ;  the  matter  that 
4  compofes  them  is  tenacious  as  birdlime,  and  a  kind  of 

*  cramp  draws  their  hands  and  their  hearts  together, 

*  that  they  never  care  to  open  them,  unlefs  to  grafp  at 

*  more.    It  is  a  melancholy  lot   this ;    but    attended 

*  with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to  whom  it  would 

*  be  as  painful  to  forbear  good  offices,  as  it  is  to  thefe 
"*.  men  to  perform  them  ;  that  whereas  perfons  naturally 

*  beneficent  often  miibke  in  ftin£t  for  virtue,  by  re  a  lot  i 

*  of  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  when  one  rules  them, 

*  and  when   the  other,  men  of  the  oppolite  character 

*  may  be  more  certain  of  the  motive  that  predominates 

*  in  every  adion.     If  they  cannot  confer  a  benefit  with 
'  that  eale  and  franknefi  which  are  neceffary  to  give  u 
«  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  rcq  lital,  the  real 

*  merit  of  what  they  do,  is  enhanced  by  the  oppoiltioa 

*  they  furmount  in  doing  it.     The  l:rength  of  their  v:r- 

*  tue  is  iecu  in  filing  againft  the  weight  oi  nature,  and 
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every  time  they  have  the  refolution  to  difcharge  their 
duty,  they  make  a  facrifice  of  inclination  to  coulcience, 
which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  followers  go 
without  fuitable  marks  of  its  approbation.  Perhaps 
the  entire  cure  of  this  ill  quality  is  no  more  pofiible, 
than  of  fome  diftempers  that  delcend  by  inheritance. 
However  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a  courfe  of  be 
neficence  obftinately  perfifted  in;  this,  if  any  thing, 
being  a  likely  way  of  eflablifhing  a  moral  habit,  which 
(hall  be  fomewhat  of  a  cownterpoife  to  the  force  of 
mechatiifm.  Only  it  mull  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  intern.it,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  the  cut- 
torn  of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be  the  lead 
cellation,  nature  will  watch  the  opportunity  to  return, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  to  recover  the  ground  it  was  io 
long  in  quitting ;  for  there  is  this  difference  between 
mental  habits,  and  fuch  as  have  their  foundation  in 
the  body  ;  thele  laft  are  in  their  nature  more  forcible 
and  violent,  and,  to  gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to 
beoppoled  ;  whereas  the  former  muft  be  continually 
reinforced  with  freih  lupplies,  or  they  will  languifh 
and  die  away.  And  this  luggeils  the  realon  why  good 
habits,  in  general,  require  longer  time  for  their  let- 
tlemtnt  than  bad  ;  and  yet  are  looner  displaced  ;  the 
realon  is,  that  vicious  habits,  as  drunkennels  for  in- 
ilance,  produce  a  change  in  the  body,  which  the 
others  not  doing,  mull  be  maintained  the  fame  way 
they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of  induftry,  re- 
iolution,  and  vigilance. 

4  Another  thing  which  fufpends  the  operations  of  be 
nevolence,  is  the  love  of  the  world  ;  proceeding  from 
a  falle  notion  men  have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance 
of  the  world  is  an  eirential  ingredient  in  the  happinels 
of  life.  Worldly  things  are  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to 
leflen  upon  dividing,  lo  that  the  more  partners  there 
are,  the  lei's  muft  fall  to  every  man's  .private  (hare. 
The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon  one 
another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the  reft 
to  be  embarked  in  an  intereft,  that  cannot  take, place 
but  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  are  thofe  eager  compe 
titions  for  wealth  or  power  ;  hence  one  man's  fuccefs 
becomes  another's  diiappointment ;  and,  like  prc- 

*  leadens 
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'  tenders  to  the  fame  millrefs,  they  can  feldom  have 

*  common  charity  for  their  rivuls.     Not  that  they  arc 

*  naturally  difpofed  to  quarrel  and  full  out  ;  but  it  is 
'  natural  fur  a  man  to  prefer  himfelf  to  all  others,  ;ind 

*  to  fecure  his  own  interett  firfh     If  that  which  men 

*  t-fleein  their  happinefs  were,  like  the  light,  the  lame 

*  luiiicieiit  and  uncouiined  good,  whether  ten  thoufaiul 

*  enjoy  the    benefit  of  it,  or  but  one,   we  fhould  fee 
4  mens  -g<x>d-will,  and  k-ind  endeavours,  would  be  as 
*•  iiiiivcrtal. 

Homo  qui  errantl  ecmittr  mwjirat  viam 
%*afi  lumen  df  fuo  lumine  accendat,faati 
ij>Jiluccatt  cum  illi  acccnderit, 


"  To  direft  a  wanderer  in  the  right  tray,  is-  to  light 
anotljer  man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  lofes  none 
of  its  light  by  what  the  other  gains." 

But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making  choice  of 
objects,  which  inevitably  engage  them  in  perpetual 
ditterences.  Learn,  therefore,  like  a  wife  man,  the 
true  eftimate  of  things.  Defire  not  more  of  the  world 
than  is  neceflary  to  accommodate  yoti  in  pafling  through 
it  ;  look  upon  every  thing  beyond,  not  as  ufelefs  only, 
but  burdenlbmc.  Place  not  your  quiet  in  things  which 
you  cannot  have  without  putting  others  befide  them, 
and  thereby  making  them  your  enemies,  and  which," 
when  attained,  will  give  you  more  trouble  to  keep, 
than  fatisfaftion  in  the  enjoyment.  Virtue  is  a  good 
of  a  nobler  kind  ;  it  grows  by  communication,  and  fo 
little  refembles  earthly  riches,  t-hat  the  more  hands  it 
is  lodged  in,  the  greater  is  every  man's  particular 
Ibxrk.  So,  by  propagating  and  mingling  their  fires, 
not  only  all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  caft  a  more 
extenlive  brightnefs,  but  each  fingle  tight  burns  with 
a  ftronger  flame.  And  laftly,  take  this  along  with 
you,  that  if  wea'th  be  an  inflrument  of  pleaiure,  the 
greateft  pleafure  it  can  put  into  your  power  is  that  of 
doing  good.  It  is  worth  confidering,  that  the  organs 
of  lenie  a£t  xvithin  a  narrow'  compafs,  and  the  appe 
tites  vrill  foon  fay  they  have  enough  :  which  ot  the 
J  3  *  tw» 
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4  two  therefore  is  the  happier  man  ?  He,  who  confin- 

*  ing  all  his  regard  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  ap- 
1  petitcs,  is  capable  but  of  fliort  fits  of  pleafure  ?  Or 

the  man  who,  reckoning  himlelf  a  fharer  ir.  the  fatrs- 

*  fadlions  of  others,  elpec  ially  ihoie  which  come  to  them 
'  by  his  means,  enlarges  the  fphere  of  his  happinefs  ? 

4  The  lail  endViy  to  benevolence  I  fhall  mention,  rs 

*  unealinels  ot   any  kind.     /\  guilty,  or  a  difccutented 

*  mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by  ill-fortune,  difconcerted  by  its 
own  paflicns,  fou red  by  neglect,  or  fretting  at  difap. 

*  pointiv.ents,  hath  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the  neceffity 
••  or  unreafonablenefs  of  a  kindnels  dt fired,   nor  a  taile 

*  for  thole  pleafures  which  wait  en  beneficence,  which 
'  demand  a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart  to  reliih  them. 

*  The  molt  rniierable  of  all  beings  is  the  moft  envious  ;- 

*  as,  on  the  other  hand,  then.oit  communicative  ia  the 

*  happieft.     And  if  you  aie  in  fearch  of  the  leat  of  per- 

*  feft  love  and  friericiihip,  you  will  not  find  it  until  ycra 

*  come  to  the  region  of  the  blefTed,  where  happineis,  like 

*  a  refrefhing  flream,  flows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an 

*  endlefs  circulation,  and  is  preferved  fweet  and  un- 
'  tainted  by  the  motion.     It  is  old  advice,  if  you  have 
«  a  f:;Vi.:\ir  to  requeil  of  any  one, -to  obferve  the  foftelt 
'  times  of  adcircis,  when  the  foul,  in  a  flufli  of  good-hu- 

*  jnour   takes  a  pleafure  to  fhevv  itfelf  pleafed.    Pedons 
'  conitious  of  thejr  own  integrity,  fatisfied  uith  then-,- 

*  felves,  and  their  condition,  and  full  of  confidence  in 

*  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  fur- 
4  vryall  about  them  with  a  flow  of  good-will.  As  trees-, 

:h  like  their  foil,  fhoot  out  in  expreffions  of 
«  kindncfs,  and  bend  beneath  their  own  precious  load, 
<  to  ttoe  hand  of  the  gatherer,  Now  if  the  mind  be  not 

*  thus   caly,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that  it  is.  not  in  its 

*  n  tur.il  (Kite  ;   place  the  mind  in  its  right  pofture,  it 
«  wiil   i.ihi.edinttly  difcover  its  innate  propenfion  to 

*  bcnciiccnce  *.' 

*  By  tl.e  Rev.  Mr.  ILnry  GROVE.  See  SPECT.  N«  588,  N? 
6i6,  a.,d  N°  635. 

-i-^  i-  Tl.is  day  .is  publifhed  the  zd  Edit,  of  The  Maufolevim,  a 
poem  fr.cied  to  the  njcmojy  of  (^  Anne,  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
SPKCT.  injetif. 

Monday, 
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N°  602       Monday,  October  4,  1714. 


Facit  hoc  ittoi  byacyntbes.  Ju.v.  Sat.  vi.  1 1O. 

•  This  makes  them  hyacinths.* 


THE  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman, 
who,  I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  making,his  ob- 
fervations,  which  I  think  too  material  not  to  be  com 
municated  to  the  pubUck. 


r 


'SIR, 

•I  order  to  execute  the  office  of  the  love  cafuifl  of 
Great-Britain,  with  which  1  take  myfelf  to  be  in 
verted  by  your  Paper  of  September  8  *,  I  (hall  make 
fome  farther  obfervations  Upon  the  two  lexeb  in  ge 
neral,  beginning  with  that  which  always  ought  to  have 
•  the  upper  hand.  After  having  obferved  with  much 
curiohty  the  accomplifiunehts  which  are  apt  to  cap 
tivate  female  hearts,  I  find  that  there  is  no  peribn 
Ib  irrefiftible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of  importance,  pro 
vided  it  be  in  matters  of  no  confequence.  One  who 
makes  himielf  talked  of,  though  it  be  for  the  par 
ticular  cock  of  his  hat,  or  for  prating  aloud  in  the 
boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a  favourite. 
I  have  known  a  young  fellow  make  his  fortune  by 
knocking  down  a  conftable ;  and  may  venture  to  fay, 
though  it  may  feem  a  paradox,  that  many  a  fair  ona 
has  died  by  a  duel  in  which  both  the  combatants  have-, 
furvived. 

*  About  three  winters  ago  I  took  notice  of  a  young 
lady  at  the  theatre,  who  conceived  a  paflion  for  a 
notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  catcalls ;  and 
am  credibly  informed,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Alo- 
hocks  married  a  rich  widow  within  three  weeks  afur- 
having  rendered  himielf  formidable  in  the  cities  of 

*  S«  SPICT.  N*  591,- 

1-4  4  Lor.d'Q 
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'  Lpndcn  and  Weflminiter.     Scouring  and  breaking  of 
'  windows  have  done  frequent  execution  upon  the  Tex-. 

*  But  there  is  no  let  of  thefe  male  charmers  who  make 
4   their  way  more   fuccclsfully,   than   thole   who  have 

*  gained  themfdves   a   name   for    intrigue,  and  have 

*  ruined-the  greateU  number  of  reputations.     There  is 

*  :i  itrangc  curiolity   in  the  female  world   to   be  ac- 

*  quainted  with  the  dear  man  who  has  been  loved  by 
4  others,  and    to  know   what    it  is  that  makes  him  fo 
'  r.gieeable.     His    reputation  does   more  than  half  hia 
'   buiineis.     Every  one   that   is  ambitious  of  being  a 
'  woman  of  fafliion,  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  being 

*  in  his  company;  fo  that,   to  ufe  the  old  proverb, 
**  When  his  name  is  up,  he  may  lie  a'-bed." 

4  I  was  very  fenfible  of  the  great  advantage  of  being* 

*  a  man  of  importance  upon  thefe  occalions  on  the  day 
*•  of  the  king  s  entry,  when  I  was  Tea  ted  in  a  balcony 
'  behind  a  clutter  of  very  pretty  country  ladies,  who 
'  had  one  of  thefe  fhowy  gentlemen  in  the  midll  of 
*•  them.     The  firft  trick  I  caught  him  at  was  bowing 
*•  to  feveral  perions  of  quality  whom  he  did  not  know; 
*••  nay,  he  had  the  impudence  to  hem  at  a  blue  garter 
*•  who  had  a  finer  equipage  than  ordinary,  and  feemed 

*  a  little  concerned  at  the  impertinent  huzza's  of  the 
«"/mob,  that  hindered  his  friend  from  taking  notice  of 
4  him.    There  was,  indeed,  one  who  puiicd  off  big 

*  hat  to  him,  and  upon  the  ladies  alking  who  it  was, 

*  he  told  them  it  was  a  foreign  miniiier  that  he  had 
41  been  very  merry  with  the  night  before ;  whereas  ia 

*  truth  it  was  the  city  common  hunt. 

*•  He  was  never  at  a  lofs  when  he  wa&  afked  any  per- 

*  fon's  name,  though  he  fcldom  knew  any  one  under  a 

*  peer.     He  found  dukes  and   earls  among  the  aldcr- 

*  men,  very  good-natured  fellows  among  the  privy- 

*  counfellors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable  old  rakes 

*  among  the  bifhops  and  judges. 

4  In  Ihort,  1  collected  from  his  wholcdifcourfe,  that 

*  he  was  acquainted  with  every  body,  and  knew  no- 
'  body.     At  the  lame  time,  I  am  miltakcn  if  he  did  not 

*  that  day  make  more  advances  in  the  nfteftions  ol  his. 

*  miltrels,  who  fat  near  him,,  than  he  could  have  done 
«  in  halt'  a  year's  courtflrp'.. 

«  Ovid 
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*  Ovid  has  finely  touched  this  method  of  making 

*  love,  which  1  ihall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr.  Diy- 

*  den's  tranflation. 

*  Page  the  eleventh. 

•'  Thus  love  in  theatres  did  firil:  improve, 
"  And  theatres  are  ftill  the  fcenes  of  love: 
*'  Norfhun  the  chariots  and  the  courier's  race  : 
"  The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
"  Nor  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand, 
*'  Nor  nods,  nor  figns,  which  lovers  underitand  ; 
*'  But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  feat  provide, 
"  Clofe  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  fide  by  lide  : 
*'  Pleas'd  or  nnpleas'd,  no  matter,  crouding  fit; 
"  For  fo  the  laws  of  public  (hows  permit. 
"  Then  find  occafion  to  begm  difcourfe, 
"  Enquire  whofe  chariot  this,  'and  whofc  that  horfe  ; 
*'  To  whatfoever  fide  fhe  is  inclin'd, 
"  Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind. 
44  Like  what  Ihe  likes,  from  thence  your  court  begin, 
44  And  whom  Ihe  favours  wiQi  that  he  may  win.'* 

*  Again,  page  the  fixteenth. 

"  O  when  will  come  the  day  by  heaven  defign'd, 
"  When  thou,  the  belt  and  faireft  of  mankind, 
•*  Drawn  by  white  horfes,  fhalt  in  triumph  ride, 
•*  With  conquer'd  Haves  attending  on  thy  fide  ; 
*•'  Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  iafe  in  flight :  "^ 

"  O  glorious  object !  O  iurpriling  light !  > 

"  O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night !     J 
'*  On  fuch  a  day,  if  thou,  and  next  to  thce 
•*  Some  beauty  fits,  the  fpeftade  to  !ec  ; 
**  If  (he  enquires  the  names  of  conqusr'd  kings, 
'•  Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  Ipringi ; 
44  Anfwer  to  all  thou  know'lt ;  and,  if  need  be, 
"  Of  things  unknown  leem  to  fpeak  knowingly  : 
44  This  is  Enphrate?,  crcwp/d  v.ith  reeds :  and  there 
•*  Flows  the  Iwift  Tigris,  with  his  fea-green  hr.ir.- 
*'  Invent  new  names  oj  things  unknown  before ; 
*4  Call  ihi&AiJ»euia,  that,  the  Crupian  fliorc  j 

I  5  "Call 
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"  Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  the  Parthian  youth; 
•'  Talk  probably  :  no  matter  for  the  truth  *." 

*  Probably  by  Mr.  E.  BUDC ELL.  See  SrF.cT.N0  591.  His  fe- 
cond  brother,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bndgel!,  was  the  author  of  the  verles  at 
the  clofe  ofN°  591.  See  alfo  SPECT.  N°  605,  N°  614,  N->  61}, 
and  N°  615. 


N°  603     Wednefday,  O&ober  6,  1714. 


Ducite  df>  urbe  domutny  mta  carmina,  diicite  Dapbnim. 

VIRG.  Eel.  viii.  68. 

«  _____ _  Reftore,  my  charms, 

4  My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms.' 

DRYDEN. 


HP  HE  following. copy  of  verfes  comes  from  one  of 

"••  my  correfpondents,  and  has  fomething  in  it  io 
original,  that  i  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will  divert  my 
readers  *. 

I. 

"  T\/TYt'me'  OycMufes,  was  happily  fpent, 
*'  IVJL  ^Vhen  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
«4  Ten  thoufand  fneet  pleafirrcs  I  felt  in  my  breaft  : 
«*  Sure  never  fond  fhepherd  like  Colin  was  bleil ! 

*  The  PHVKBK  of  this  aihnired  Paftoral  was  JOANNA,  the 
<3aughtT  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Archileacon  and 
Prebendary  of  Ely»  Rejius  Profeflbr  anj  Matter  of  Trinity  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  \vho  died  in  742.  She  was  aftenvards  rnarrieiJ 
ro  Dr.  Denifoit  Cuiiibei land,  bifhop  of  Clonfert  anU  Killaloe  in  Ire- 
<  ;;v!,  .ind  grandfon  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  bifhop  of  Peter 
borough.  The  author,  Mr.  John  Byrom,was,  when  he  wrote  this 
r-xjm,  a  Undent  at  Cambridge,  and  a  candidate  for  a  feliowfhip. 
This  writer  affirms,  on  good  authority,  that  \>  anfwered  its  purpofe 
effectually,  ^\hich  was  not  to  much  to  win  the  daughter's  aflfeftionj, 
as  to  fccui'c  her  father's  interest  on  the  occafirm  r'.hove-meutioned. 
AS  the  poet  was  not  in  reality  (mitten  with  the  charms  of  Ptte&f, 
he  is,  perhaps,  more  pardonable  for  the  mtroduftion  of  fome  lu 
dicrous  inftance;  of  puerility  of  featiment  and  expreilion  which  are 
introduced  into,  his  piece ;  at  leaft  this  infornttAliwi,  \\  hkh  may  be 
ed  upon,  fonts  to  account  for  them. 

•*  But 
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"  But  now  (he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
"  What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  fudden  I  find  1 
44  When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  potlibly  be, 
41  J  thought  'twas  the  fpi  ing ;   but  alas  !  it  was  fire-, 

U. 

41  With  fiich  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  flieep, 
44  To  rife  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  fleep 
4*  I  was  fo  good-huinour'd,  fo  chearful  and  gay,- 
44  My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
"  But  now  I  fo  crols  and  fo  peeviih  am  grown, 
•*  So  ftrangely  uneafy  as  never  was  known. 
•4  My  fair-one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 
*4  And  my  heart — 1  am  fureit  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 

III. 

44  The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  fweetly  along, 
•*  And  dance  to  foft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among  ; 
44  Thou  know'rt,  little  Cupid,  if  ljhoeb.e  was  there, 
«*  'Twas  pleafure  to  look  at,  'twas  mufic  to  hear : 
44  But  now  flie  \i  abferit,  I. walk  by  its  fide, 
•'  And  ftilias  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide  ; 
44  Mull  you  be  fo  chearful,  while  1  go  in  pain  ? 
•4  Feaw-c  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complains 

IV. 

•4  When  ray  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes- 

"  play, 

44  And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 
«•  How  pleafant  their  fpoiting,  how  happy  their  time, 
4  When  ipring,  love  and  beauty -were  all  in  their  prime  ? 
4  But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pals 
4  I  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  <;mfs ; 

•  lie  ilitl  then,  I  cry,  for  it  "makes  n.e  quite  mad,. 

*  To  fee  you  io-  merry,  while  I  am  fo  ud. 

V, 

"  My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleafed  to  fee  • 
44  Cooje  wagging  lus  tail  to  my  fair-one  and  me;- 

1  6  «•  Ana 
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'*  And  Phoebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dogfaid, 
**  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;  and  patted  his  head. 
"  But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  1  with  a  four  look 
4t  Cry,  Sirrah  ;  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook  : 
"  And  fll  give  him  another;  for  why  mould  not  Tray 
"  Be  as  dufl  as  his  mafler,  when  Phoebe's  away  ? 

vr. 

"  When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  fights  have  I  feen  ! 
*'  How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  frefli  was  the  green ! 
*'  What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  made, 
'*  The  corn  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thingmade  ! 
§<  But  now  file  has  left  me,  though  all  are  ilill  there, 
*'.  They  none  of  them  now  fo  delightful  appear: 
*'  'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  lind,  of  her  eyes, 
"  Made  fo  many  beautiful  proipefts  arife. 

VII. 

4<  Sweet  mufic  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through^ 
11  The  lark,  linnet,  throttle,  snd  nightingale  too; 
'*  Winds  over -us  whifper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
"  And  chirp  went  the  grafhoppei  under  our  feet. 
44  But  now  (he  is  ablcnt,  though  flill  they  fing  on, 
"  The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone: 
•*  Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
"  Gave,  every  thing  die  its  agreeable  found. 

VIII. 

14  Rofe,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue? 
"  And  when*  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 
"  Does  aught  of  its  fweetnefs  the  bloffom  beguile^ 
*4  That  meadow,  thole  daifies,  why  do  they  not  fmile  ?•• 
"  Ah,!  rivals,  1  lee  what  it  was  that  you  dreft, 
41  And  made  yourfelves  fine  for ;  a  place  on  her  breaft : 
"  You  p  t  on  yaur  colours  to  plealure  her  eye, 
"  T«  bfi^luckt  by  her  hand,  on  her  bofom  to  die. 
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IX. 

"  How  (lowly  time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  return  ! 
**  While  amidft  the  loft  Zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  burn  ! 
"  Methinks  if  1  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
"  1  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twonld  meltdown 

•«  the  lead. 

"  Fly  fvvifcer  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
**  And  reft  ib  much  longer  for't  when  (lie  is  here. 
««  Ah  Colin  !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
«*  Nor  will  budge  one  foot  falter  for  all  thou  canft  fay, 

X. 

14  \Vill  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 
*  ;  Or  cure  my  difquiec,  or  ibften  my  pain  ? 
41  To  be  cur'd,  thou  muft,  Colin,  thy  palEon  remove; 
*'  But  what  fwain  is  fo  filly  to  live  without  love  ? 
"  No,  deity,  bid  the  dearnyaiph  to  return, 
«*  For  ne'er  was  poor  fliepherd  ib  fadly  forlorn. 
*'  Ah  !  what  flxall  I  do  ?  I  Uidll  die  with  ddpair  ! 
•*  Take  heed,  all  je  fwaius,  how  ye  love  one  fo  fair."    * 


*  By  Mr.Jd-n  BYJIOM.    See  SFECT.  N°  586,  aBdmtf^N0  ,587 
*nd  N*  593. 
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7*a  ne  qu<tjterh  (feirt  ntfat)  qutm  mibit  quern  t:bit 

Finem  Dii  decitrint,  L.euconoe  ;  nee  Babyioniof 

"Tentdrii  numercs HOR.  lOixi.  i, 

•  Ah,  do  not  drive  too  much  to  know, 

*  My  dear  Luconoe, 

*  What  the  kind  gods  defigns  to  do 

*  With  me  and  thee.'  CREECH. 

TH  £  defire  of  knowing  future  events,  is  one  of  the 
ilrongeft  inclinations  in  the  inind  of  man.   indeed 
am  ability  of  forefcebg  piobabie  accidents  is  what,  in 

the 
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the  language  of  men,  is  called  wifdom  and  prudence: 
but,  not  fatisfied  with  the  light  that  reafon  holds  out, 
mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate  more  compen-- 
dioufiy  into  futurity.  Magic,  oracles,  omens,  lucky 
haours,  and  the  various  arts  of  fuperftition,  owe  their  rile 
to  this  powerful  canfe.  As  this  principle  is  founded  in 
felf-lovei  every  man  is  fure-to  be  folicitous  in  the  fir  ft 
place  about  his  own  fortune,  the  courfeof  his  life,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 

If  we  confider  that  we  are  free  agents,  we  (hall  dif- 
cover  the  abfurdiry  of  fuch  enquiries.  One  of  our  ac 
tions  which  AVC  might  have  performed  or  neglecled,  is 
the  caufe  of  another  that  Succeeds  it,  and  fo  the  whole- 
chain  of  life  are  linked  together.  Pain,  poverty,  or  in  - 
famy,  are  the  natural  product  of  vicious  and 'impruuent 
a&s  ;  as  the  contrary  bleflings  are  of  good  ones-;  fo  that 
we  cannot  fuppofe  our  lot  to  be  determined  vritnout 
impiety.  A  great  enhancement  of  pleafure  antes  from 
'its  being  unexpected;  and  pain  is  doubled  by  being 
foreieen.  Upon  all  thefe,  ana  ieveral  other  accounts, 
we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  in  this  portion  beftowed  on  us ; 
to  adore  the  hand  that  hath  fitted  every  thing  to  our 
nature,  and  hath  not  more  difplayed-  his  gpodnefs  in 
our  knowledge  than  in  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  unworthy  obfervation,  that  fuper  flit  ton  »• 
enquiries  into  future  events  prevail  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  in  the  ieveral  parts  of  the  world.     Ac 
cordingly  we  find,   that  magical  incantations  remain  in  - 
Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland  they 
have  then-  SECOND  SIGHT*;  and  leveral  of  our  own 

*  The  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  might  originally  have  been 
no  more  than  a  poetical  fi&ion  of  Oiliau,  or  fome  highland  Bard, 
to  Hluflmte  an  unfortunate  fuperioi  ity  of  the  knowing  and  ftudious 
over  the  illiterate  and  i  neon  fid  trata.  Knowledge  and  ftudy  make 
men  5  en,  and  open  to  their  eyes  many  painful  fights  which  the 
vulgiir  and  thoughlefs  fee  not,  or  cannot  fee.  "  In  much  ftudy 
"  there  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increafeth  knowledge  increafeth 
•«  forrow." 

ANEPICRAPHUF,  JVH.  "  De  Sapientia  Vetenim."  p.  182.  See 
Dr.  JOHNSON'S  <«  Toui-  through  Scotland." 

country* 
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countrymen  have  feen  abundance  of  Fairies.  In  Afia 
this  credulity  is  ftrong,;  and  the  greateft  part  of  refined 
leaning  there  conGus  in  the  knowledge  of  amulets,, 
taiifnians,  occult  numbers,  and  the  like. 

When  1  was  at  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  fell  into  the  ac- 
quaintanceof  a  good-natured  inuflulman,  who  promifed 
me  many  good  offices,  w.hich  he  defiant  d  to  do  me 
when  he  became  the  Prime  MiuifUr,  which  was  a  for 
tune  beftowed  on  his  imagination  by  a  doctor  very  deep, 
in  the  curious  (ciences.  At  his  repeated  felicitations  I 
went  to  learn  my  deiHny  of  this  wonderful  fage.  For 
a  fmall  fum  I  had  his  promife,  but  was  delired  to  wait 
in  a  dark  apartment  until  he  had  run  through  the  pre 
paratory  ceremonies.  Having  a  rtrong  property,  eveo 
then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the  fofa  where 
I  was  placed,  and  had  the  follo-.ving  vifioti,  the  par 
ticulars  whereof  I  picked  up  the  othei  day  among-,  my 
papers. 

J  found  myfelf  in  an  unbounded  plain,  where  me- 
thought  the  whole  world,  in  feveral  habits  and  with 
different  tongues,  was  aflembled.  The  multitude 
glided  fwiftly  along,  and  I  found  in  myfelf  a  itrong  in 
clination  to  mingle  in  the  train.  My  eyes  quickly- 
fingled  out  fome  of  the  moll  fplendid  figures.  Several 
in  rich  caftans  and  glittering  turbans  buftled  through, 
the  throng,  and  trampled  over  the  bodies  of  thole  they, 
threw  down  ;  until,  to  my  great  furprize,  I  found  that 
the  great  pace  they  went,  only  haflened  them  to  a  fcaf- 
fold,  or  a  bo\vilring.  Many  beautiful  damfels  on  the 
other  fide  moved  forward  with  great  gaiety ;  fome 
danced  untill  they  fell  all  along;  and  others  painted 
their  faces,  until  they  loft  their  nofcs.  A  tribe  of 
creatures  »  ith  biriy  looks  falling  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies,  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  them.  They  were  each  of  them  filling  his 
pockets  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  when  there  was  no 
room  left  for  more,  thele  wretches  looking  round  with 
fear  and  hor~or,  pined  away  before  my  face  with  famine 
and  difcontent. 

This  prolpecl  of  human  mifery  {truck  me  dumb  for 
fome  miles.  Then  it  was  that,  to  dilburdeo  my  mind, 

I  took 
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I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  did  every  thing  that  hath  fmce 
happened  under  my  office  of  SPECTATOR.  While  I 
was  employing  myfelf  for  the  good  of  mankind,  1  was 
furprized  to  meet  with  very  unfuitable  returnsjfrom  my 
fellow-creatures.  Never  was  poor  author  fo  befet  with 
pamphleteers,  who  fometimes  marched  directly  againil 
me,  but  oftener  fhot  at  me  from  ftrong  bulwarks,  or 
rofe  up  fnddenly  in  ambiifli.  •  They  were  of  all  charac 
ters  and  capacities,*  fome  with  enligns  of  dignity,  and 
others  in  liveries*  ;  but  what  moft  furprifed  me,  was  to 
fee  two  or  three  in  Uatkrowtt  among  my  enemies.  It 
was  no  fmall  trouble  to  me,  fometimes  to  have  a  man 
eome  up  to  me  with  an  angry  face,  and  reproach  me 
for  having  lampooned  him,  when  1  had  ne--er  feen  or 
heard  of  him  in  my  life.  With  the  ladies  it  was  other- 
wife  :  mnny  became  my  enemies  for  not  being  particu 
larly  pointed  out ;  as  there  were  others  who  relented 
the  fa  tire  which  they  imagined  I  had  directed  againil 
them.  My  great  com  ort  was  in  the  company  of  half  a 
dozen  friends,  who  1  found  lince,  were  the  club  which 
1  have  fo  often  mentioned  in  my  Papers.  I  laughed 
often  at  Sir  Roger  in  my  fleep,  and  was  the  more  di 
verted  with  Will  Honeycombs  gallantries  (when  we 
afterwards  became  acquainted),  becaufe  I  had  forefeen 
his  marriage  with  a  farmer's  daughter.  i"he  regret 
which  arole  in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  my  compa 
nions,  my  anxietie  for  the  publick,  and  the  many  cala 
mities  dill  fleeting  before  my  eyes,  made  me  repent  my 
curiofity;  when  the  magician  entered  the  room,  and 
awakened  me,  by  telling  me  (when  it  was  too  late)  that 
he  was  juit  going  to  begin. 

N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy  of  that 
part  of  my  lift  which  is-  pall,  it  being  inconvenient  to 
drvulgc  the  fecond  part  uruill  a  more  proper  opportu 
nity. 

*  The  hirelings  of  the  ailminiftration  in  the  laft  ye.irs  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  Di.  Su iff,  Prioi ,  Atterbury,  Dr.  Freind,  Dr.  Ki$gt' 
V.r.  Oldifworth,  Mrs.  D.  Manley,aml  the  writers  of  the  Examiner, 
fc.      bee  '1  AT.  \vith  n-jtu,  N*  429,  vol.  VI.  p.  166,  note,  ami  vol. 
T.  NJ  aio»  p.  306,  r.Jit. 

$  Monday, 
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JLxiitrint  fylvtflrem  animum'y  cultujm^ 

lu  yuaftunijite  voces  artest  band  tarda  ftquentur. 

VIRG.  Georg.  ii.  51, 

'  'They  change  their  fa  rage  mind, 

fc  Their  u  ildnefs  lofe,  and,  quitting  nature's  parfy 

4  Obey  the  rules  ami  dilcipline  of  art.'        DR  YDEW» 

HAVING  perufed  the  following  letter,  and  find- 
i'ng  it  to  run  upon  the  l\ibje&  of  love,.  I  referred 
it  to  the  learned  caluitl,  whom  L  have  retained  in  my 
ierviee  for  Speculations  of  that  kim!.  He  returned  ic 
to  me  the  next  morning  with  his  report  annexed  to  it, 
with,  both  of  which  1  fliall  here  prcient  my  reader. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,, 

Inding  that  you  have  entertained  an  uieful  per- 
fon  ill  your  fcrvice  in  quality  of  Love  Caluiu  *» 
I  apply  myfelf  to  you,  und»:r  a  very  great  difficulty, 
that  hath  for  lome  months  perplexed  me.  I  hare  « 
couple  of  humble  fervants,  one  of  which  I  have  no 
averfion  to  ;  the  other  1  think  of  very  kindly.  The 
firft  hath  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  ienfe,  and 
is  one  of  thofe  people  that  your  fex  are  apt  to  value. 
My  Ipark  is  reckoned  a  coxcomb  among  the 
men,  but  is  a  favourite  of  the  ladies.  If  I  many  the 
man  of  worth,  as  they  call  him,  I  fliall  oblige  my  pa 
rents,  and  improve  my  fortune ;  bat  with  my  dear  beau 
I  promile  mylelf  happinefs,  although  not  a  jointure. 
Xo.v  I  would  afk  you,  whether  I  mould  coafent  to 
4  lead  my  life  with  a  man  that  I  have  only  no  objjiftion 


•  Ssc  SPXCT.  N°  591,  N'  6oz,  N«  614,"  *T  623.  anJ  N»  6:5. 
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*•  to,  or  with  him  againft  whom  all  objections  to  me 

*  appear  frivolous.     1  am  determined  to  follow  the 
'  Cafuift's  advice,  and  1  dare  fay  he  will  not  put  me\ip- 

*  on  fo  ierious  a  thing  as  matrimony  contrary  to«  my  ia- 

*  tliuation, 

*  I  am,  &c. 

4  FANNY  FICKLE, 

'  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  pretty  gentle- 
1  man  is  the"  moft  complaifant  creature  in  the  world, 
and  is  always  of  my  mind ;  but  the  other,  forfcoth, 
fancies,  he  has  as  much  wit  as  myfelf,  (lights  my.-  lap- 
dog,  and  hath  the  inibtence  to  contradict  me  when 
he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right.  About  half  arv  hour 
ago,  he  maintained  to  my  face,  that  a  patch  always 
implies  a  pimple.* 

As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to  fide  with 
the  parents  than  the  daughter,.  I  fhall  propofe  fome 
conflderations  to  my  gentle  querift,  which  may  incline 
her  to  comply  \vith  thofe  under  whofe  direction  ftie  is : 
and  at  the  fame  time  convince  her,  that  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  fiie  may,  in  time,  have  a  true  afleclion  for 
him  who  is,  at  prefent,  indifferent  to  her;  or,  to  ufe" 
the  old  family  maxim,  that,  "  if  fhe  marries  firft,  love 
**  will  come  after." 

The  only  objection  that  fhe  feems  to  infimrate  againft 
the  gentleman  propofed  to  her,  is  his  want  ot"  complai- 
iance,  which,  I  perceive,  fhe  is  very  willing  to  return. 
Now  I  can  difcover  from  this  very  circumftance,  that 
fiie  and  her  lover,  whatever  they  may  think  of  it,  are 
very  good  friends  in  their  hearts.  It  is  difficult  to  de 
termine,  whether  love  delights  more  in  giving  pleafure 
or  pain.  Let  Mifs  Fickle  aflc  her  own  heart,  if  (he 
doth  not  take  a  fecret  pride  in  making  this  man  of  good 
fenfe  look  very  filly.  Hath  flic  ever  been  better  pleafed 
than  when  her  behaviour  hath  made  her  lover  ready  ta 
hang  hiuifclf  ?  or  doth  flie  ever  rejoice  more  than  when 
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flu-  thinks  (he  hath  driven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a 
purling  llream  ?  Let  her  coniider,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
•it  is  not  impolitic  but  her  lover  may  have  ditco- 
ycreJ  her  tricks,  and  hath  a  mind  to  give  her  as  good 
as  (he  brings.  I  remember  a-handfome  young  baggage 
that  treated- a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  acquaintance,  juit 
come  i'rum  O\  ford,  as  if  he  had.been  a  barbarian.  The 
tint  week  after  Hie  had  fixed  him,  (lie  took  a  pinch  of 
fiiuffout  of  his  rival's  box,  and  apparently  touched  the 
enemy's  little  finger.  She  became- a  profeit  enemy  to 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  fcarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  without  wilfully  mis-fpelling  his  name.  The  young 
fcholar,  to  be  even  with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  foon 
as  he  had  got  the  word;  and  did  not  want  parts  to 
turn  into  ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the 
town,.  After  having  irritated  one  another  for  the  (pace 
of  five  months,  (he  made  an  affignation  with  him  four- 
fcore  miles  from  London.  But,  as  he  was  very  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  her  pranks,  he  took  a  journey  the  quite 
contrary  way.  Accordingly  they  met,  quarrelled,  and 
in  a  few  days  were  married.  Their  former  hoftilities 
are  now  the  fubjec't  of  their  mirth,  being  content  at 
prefent  with  that  part  of  love  only,  vrhieh  beftows  plea- 
lure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  fome  time,  not  hav 
ing  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  'after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  fttisfa&ion  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  one  man's  heart.  1  know  very  well,  that  ladie« 
in  their  bloom  delire  to  be  excufed  in  this  particular. 
But  when  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity  and 
taught  them  discretion,  tlieir  fondnefs  fettles  on  its 
proper  object.  And  it  is  probably  for  this  reafon,  that 
among  hu(bands,  you  will  find  more  that  are  fond  of 
women  beyond  their  prime,  than- of  thofe  who  are  ac 
tually  in  the  infolence  of  beauty.  My  reader  will  ap 
ply  the  fame  oblervation  to  the  other  fex. 

L  need  not  infift  upon  the  necellity  of  their  purfuing 
one  common  intereft,  and  their  united  care  tor  their 
children;  but  (hall  only  *>blerve,  by  the  way,  that  mar 
ried  peribns  arc  boih  more  warm  in  their  love  and 

mort 
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more  hearty  in  their  hatred,  than  any  others  whatfoever. 
Mutual  favours  and  obligations,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofecl  to  be  greater  here  than  in  any  other  flate,  natu 
rally  beget  an  intenfe  affection  in  generous  minds.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  perfons-  who  have  beftowed  fuch  fa 
vours  have  a  particular  bitternefs  in  their  refentments, 
when  they  think  chemfelves  ill  treated  by  thofe  of  whom 
they  have  delervetf  fo  much. 

Beiides,  Mifs  1-icklc  may  confider,  that  as  there  are 
often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage,  fo  there 
are  fometimes  many  virtues  unobferved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of  cuiiom,  and 
conftant  convertation,  to  produee  a  mutual  friendfhip 
and  benevolence  in  two  perlons.  It  is  a  nice  reflection-, 
which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  mine  make,  that  you 
may  be  ftire  a  woman  loves  a  man,  when  fhe  ufes  his 
exprelHons,  tells  his  ftories,  or  imitates  his  manner. 
Ihis  gives  a  iecret  delight;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  of 
artlefs  flattery,  and  mightily  favours  the  powerful  priu~ 
ciple  of  felf-love.  It  is  certain,  that  married  perlons, 
who  are  p  )fleft  with  a  mutual  efteem,  not  only  catch 
the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another,  but  fall  into 
the  fame  traces  of  thinking  and  liking.  Nay,  fome 
have  carried  the  remark  16  far  as  to  aflert,  that  the  fea 
tures  of  man  and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  refemble  one 
another.  Let  my  fair  correfpondent  therefore  confider, 
that  the  gentleman  recommepded  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  her  own  free  in  two  or  three  years;  which  fhe  muft 
not  expect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too  full  of  his  dear 
fe If  to  copy  after  another.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  her 
own  judgement,  if  that  per-fon  will  not  be  the  hand- 
Ibmelr,  that  is  the  molt  like  herfelf. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  in  the  hiitory  of  king  Edgar,  which  1  fliall  here 
relate,  and  leave  it  with  m,y  fair  correfpondent  to  be 
applied  to  herfelf. 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  fo  famous  in  Britifii 
flory,  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his  progrefs  through  his 
kingdom,  with  a  certain  duke's  daughter  who  lived 
near  Wincheiter,  and  was  the  moll  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  age.  His  importunities  an'd  the  violence  of  his 
paflion  were  fo  great,  that  the  mother  of  the  young 

lady 
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'lady  promifed  him  to  bring  her  daughter  to  his  bed  the 
next  night,  though  in  her  heart  (lie  abhorred  fo  infa 
mous  an  office.  It  was  no  fooner  dark  than  fhe  con- 
.veyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  difagreeable 
figure,  who  was  one  or"  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
want  addrefs  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  her  fortune.  She  made  Ib  good  ufe  of 
her  time,  that  when  fhe  offered  to  rife  a  little  before 
day,  the  king  could  by  no  means  think  of  parting  with 
her  ;  fo  that,  finding  nerfelf  under  a  necellity  of  difco- 
vering  who  (he  was,  (lie  did  it  in  fo  handsome  a  man 
ner,  that  his  Majelly  was  exceeding  gracious  to  her, 
and  took  her  ever  after  under  his  proteftion  :  infomuch 
that,  our  chronicles  teH  us,  he  carried  her  along  .with 
him,  m^de  her  his  firft  minilter  of  ftatc,  and  continued 
true  to  her  alone,  until  his  marriage  with  the  bcautfful 
-Ettrida.  * 

*  Probably  by  Mr.  E.  Be  DC  ELL. 
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-kngum.fantttfolata  labortm 
conjux  ftrcurrtt  petfine  tt-las. 

YIRG,  Georg.  i.  294. 


mean  time  at  home 


"  The  good  wife  liuging  plies  the  various  loom." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  a  couple  of  nieces  untler  my  direction  who 
fo  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not  know 
where  to  have  them.  I  heir  drtfs,  their  tea,  and 
their  vifits  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they  go  to  bed  as 
tired  with  doing  nothing,  as  I  am  after  quilting  a  whole 
under-peticoat.  The  only  time  they  are  not  idle,  is 
while  they  read  your  SPECTATORS;  which  being  de 
dicated  to  the  interefls  of  virtue,  1  defirc  you  to  rc- 

'  counneud 
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commend  the  long-negle&ed  art  of  needle-work. 
Thole  hours  which  in  this  age  are  thrown  away  in 
drei's,  play,  vifits  and  the  like,  were  employed,  in 
my  time,  in  writing  out  receipts,  or  working  bed?, 
chairs,  and  hangings  for  the  family.  For  my  part, 
I  have  plied  my  needle  thefe  fifty  years,  and  by  my 
good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand.  It 
grieves  my  heart  to  fee  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts 
fipping  their  tea,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  in  a  room 
hung  round  with  the  indullry  of  their  great  grand 
mother.  Hray,  Sir,  take  the  laudable  myileiy  of 
embroidery  into  your  ferious  confideratipn ;  and  as 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  hut  age 
in  >ou,  continue  your  endeavours  to  reForm  the 
prefent.  *  I  am,  &c.' 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  venerable  cor- 
refpondent,  I  have  duly  Weighed  this  important  uibject, 
and  prornifje  myfelf  from  the  arguments  here  laid  down» 
that  all  the  fine  ladies  of  England  will  be  ready,  as  loon 
as  their  mourning  is  over*,  to  appear  covered  with  the 
work  t>f  their  own  hands. 

What  a  delightful  entertainment  muft  it  be  to  the 
fair  fex,  whom  their  native  modefty  and  the  tendernel's 
of  men  towards  them,  exempts  from  public  bufinefs, 
to  pafs  their  hours  in  imitating  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
traniplanting  all  the  beauties  of  nature  into  their  own 
drefs,  or  railing  a  new  creation  in  their  clofets  and 
apartments  1  How  pleafing  is  the  amufement  of  walk 
ing  among  the  (hades  and  groves  planted  by  them- 
fclves,  in  furveying  heroes  flain  by  the  needle,  or  litrJe 
Cupids  which  they  huvc  brought  into  the  world  with 
out  pain  ! 

Tnis  is,  methinks,  the  moft  proper  way  wherein  a 
lady  can  fhew  a  fine  genius,  and  I  cannot  forbear  wifh- 
itig  that  feveral  writers  of  that  Icxhnd  cholen  to  apply 
themfelves  rather  to  tapeflry  than  rhyme.  Your  palto- 
ral  poetelfes  may  vent  their  fancy  in  rural  landlkips, 
and  place  defparing  fliepherds  under  lilken  willows,  or 
drown  them  in  a  flream  of  mohair.  The  heroic  writers 
may  work  up  battles  as  iuccefsr'uily,  and  inflame  them 

*  Public  mourning  on  the  death  of  Q._  Anne,  who  died  Aug.  i, 
1714,  in  the  50111  }-ear  of  her  age,  aud  ijth  of  her  reign. 

with 
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with  gold,  or  ftain  them  with  crimfon.  Even  thofe  who 
have  only  a  turn  to  a  fong,  or  an  epigram,  may  put  ma 
ny  valuable  ftitches  into  a  purle,  and  crowd  a  thoufand 
graces  into  a  pair  of  garters. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  of  good  manners,  imagine 
that  any  pretty  creature  is  void  of  genius,  and  would 
perform  her  part  herein  but  very  aukwardly ;  I  muft 
neverthelefs  infift  upon  her  working,  if  it  be  only  to 
keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  bufying  good  women  in  works 
of  fancy  is,  becaufe  it  takes  them  off  from  fcandal,  the 
ufual  attendant  of  tea-tables,  and  all  other  unactive 
;fcenes  of  life.  While  they  are  forming  their  birds  and 
beafls,  their  neighbours  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  f.  - 
thers  of  their  own  children  ;  and  Whig  and  Tory  wid 
be  but  ieldom  mentioned,  where  the  great  difpute  is, 
whether  blue  or  red  is  the  more  proper  colour.  How 
much  greater  glory  would  Sophronia  do  the  general, 
if  flie  would  choole  rather  to  work  the  battle  of  Blen 
heim  in  lapeftry,  than  iignalize  herfelf  with  fo  much 
vehemence  againft  thofe  who  are  Frenchmen  in  their 
hearts ! 

A  third  reafon  that  I  fliall  mention,  is  the  .profit  that 
is  brought  to  the- family  where  the ii-  pretty  arts  are  en 
couraged.  It  is  mnnifeft  that  this  way  of  life  not  only 
keeps  fair  ladies  from  running  out  into  cxpences,  but 
is  at  the  fame  time  an  a«5tual  improvement.  How  me 
morable  would  that  matron  be,  who  fliall  have  it  fub- 
fcribeti  upon  her  monument,  *  That  flie  wrought  out 

•  the  whole  Bible  in  tapeftry,  and  died  in  a  good  old 

•  age,    after  having  covered  three"  hundred  yards  of 

•  wall  in  the  manfion-houfe  !' 

The  premiies  being  conlidered,  I  humbly  fubmkt  he 
following  propofals  to  all  mothers  in  Great-Britain. 

J.  That  no  young  virgin  whatibever  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  addrefles  of  her  firft  lover,  but  in  a  iuit  of 
her  own  embroidering. 

II.  That  before  every  frefli  humble  fervant,  flie  be 
obliged  to  appear  with  a  new  llomacher  at  the  leart. 

III.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  intiii  Ihe  hath 
the  child- bed  pillo\vs,  &c.  ready   llitchcd,  as    likewifc 
the  mantle  for  the  boy  quite  fiuilhed. 

4  Thef; 
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Thefe  laws,  if  I  miftake  not,  would  effectually  re- 
ftore  the  decayed  art  of  needle-work,  and  make  the 
virgins  of  Great-Britain  exceedingly  nimble-fingered  iu 
their  bufmefs. 

There  is  a  memorable  cuftom  of  the  Grecian  ladies 
in  this  particular,  preferred  in  Homer,,  which  I  hope 
will  have  a  very  good  effeft  with  my  country-women. 
A  widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without  inde 
cency,  receive  a  fecond  hufband,  until  fhe  had  woven 
a  fliroud  for  her  deceafed  lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to 
him.  Accordingly,  the  chaile  Penelope,  having,  as  five 
thought,  loft  Ulyfles  at  fea,  fhe  employed  her  time  in 
preparing  a  winding-fheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of 
her  hufband.  The  ftory  of  her  web  being  very  famous, 
and  yet  not  fufficiently  known  in  its  feveral  circurn- 
fiancis,  I  fhall  give  it  to  my  reader,  as  Homer  makes 
one  of.her  wooers  relate  it. 

•"  Sweet  hape  flie  gave  to  every  youth  apart, 
41  Wrth  well-taught  looks,  and  a  deceitful  heart: 
"  A  web  flie  wove  of  many  a  (lender  twine, 
*'  Of  curious  texture,  and  perplext  defign  ; 
"  My  youths,  flie  cry'd,  my  lord  but  newly  dead, 
•*'  Forbear  a  while  to  court  my  widow'd  bed, 
"  Till  I,  have  wove,  as  folemn  vows  require, 
"  This  web,  a  fliroud  for  poor  Ulyfles'  fire. 
"  His  limbs,  when  fate  the  hero's  foul  demands, 
"  Shall  claim  this  labour  of  his  daughter's  hands, 
"  Lell  aU  the  dames  of  Greece  my  name  defpiie, 
*'  While  the  great  king  without  a  covering  lies, 

"  Thus  flie.     Nor  did  my  friends  miftruft  the  guile  ! 
*'  All  day  flie  fped  the  long  laborious  toil : 
«*  But  when  the  burning  lamps  iupply'd  the  fun, 
«'  Each  nig-ht  unravel'd  what  the  day  begun. 
*'  Three  live-long  fummers  did  the  fraud  prevail ; 
*'  The  fourth  her  maidens  told  th' amazing  tale. 
«'  Thefe  eyes  beheld,  as  clofe  I  took  my  Hand, 
"  The  backward  labours  of  her  faithlefs  hand: 
"  Till,  watch'd  at  length,  and  preis'don  every  fide, 
*'  Her  tafk  flie  ended,  and  conimenc'd  a  bride." 

Friday, 
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Friday,  O&ober  15,  1714. 


D }  cite  IS  Pa  an,  &  IS  lit  ditite  Pa  an  : 
Dtcidit  in  cafis  pr&da  pet  it  a  rnios. 

•     OVID.  Ars  Am.  i.  i. 

*  Now  To  P#an  fing,  now  wreaths  prepare, 

*  And  with  repeated  I6s  fill  the  air : 

;  The  prey  is  fall'n  in  my  fuccefsful  toils.' 

ANOK. 

4  Mr.  SPECTATO  *, 

HAV  ING  in  your  Paper  of  Monday  laft  *  pub- 
liflied  my  report  on  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Fickle,  wherein  I  have  taken  notice,  that  love  comes 
after  marriage ;  i  hope  your  readers  are  fatislied  of 
this  truth,  that  as  love  generally  produces  matri 
mony,  fo  it  often  happens  that  matrimony  produce! 
love. 

*  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtue  to  make  a  good 
hufband  or  wife,   than  what  go  to  the  finifliing  any 
the  moil  (hiiiing  character  whatfoever. 

'  Dilcretion  feems  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  accord 
ingly  we  find  that  the  befl  huibands  have  been  mr.ft 
famous  for  their  wifdom.  •  Homer,  who  hath  drawn 
a  perfeft  pattern  of  a.  prudent  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the  juft  re 
turns  of  fidelity  and  truth  to  his  i'enelope ;  infomuch 
that  he  refilled  the  carefles  of  a  goddels  for  her  lake, 
and  to  uie  the  exprellion  of  the  bell  of  pagan  authors, 
yctulam  fu>i>»  pratuiit  immortalitati,  his  old  woman,  was 
dearer  to  him  than  immortality. 

*  Virtue  is  the  next  neceflary  qualification  for  thii 
domeibc  character,  as  it  naturally  produces  conllancy 

*  N°  6*5. 
VOL,  VIII.  K  «  and 
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*  and  mutual  efteem.      Thus  Brutus  and  Porcia  were 
'  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  aftedion  than   any 

*  others  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

*  Good  nature  is  a  thiid  neceflary  ingredient  in  the 

*  maniage-ftate,    without  which    it    would    inevitably 

*  four  upon  a  thouland  occafions.     When  greatnels'or" 
«  mind  is  jo;ned  with  this  amiable  quality,  in  attracts 

*  the  admiration  and  elleem  of  all  who  behold  it.     '1  hus 

*  Caefar,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  fortune  and  va- 

*  lour  than  for  his  humanity,  fto  e  into  the   hearts  of 

*  the  Roman  people,   when,  breaking  through  the  cui- 

*  tern,  he   piunounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral  ot  his 

*  firft  and  belt-beloved  wife. 

4  Good  nature  is  infuflicient,  unlefs  it  be  flendy  and 

*  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evennefs  of  tern- 

*  per,  w~hich  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  preferved  in  this 

*  iritndihip  contracted   for  life.     A  man  muft  be  eaiy 

*  within  hiu.lelf,  before  he  can  be  fo  to  his  other  felf. 

*  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  inltances  of  men, 

*  who,  oy  the  itreng'h  of  phi'ofophy,  having  entirely 

*  compokd. their  minds,  and  tubdutd  their  paffions,  are 

*  celebrated   for  good  hnfbands,   notwithuanding  the 

*  firft  was  yoked   with   Xantippe,  and  the  other  with 

*  Fauitina.     If  the  wedded   pair  would  but  habituate 

*  themfehes  for  the  firlt  year  to  bear  with  one  another's 

*  faults,  the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  v.e'l  conquered. 
«  This   mutual   iueetncfs  of  temper  ar.d  'complacency 
'  w.is   finely  recommended  in  the  nuptial  ceremonies 
'  among    the    heathens,    who,    when    they   facrificed 
«  to  Juno  at  that  ibiemnity.  always  tore  out  the  gall 

*  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  ciit  it  behind 
«  the  altar. 

4  I  fliall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  paflage  out  of  Dr. 

*  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffordfliire,   not  only  as  it 
«'  will  ferve  to  fill  up  your  prefent  Paper,  but,  if  I  find 

*  myfelf  in  the  humour,   may  give  rile  to  another ;   I 
«  having  by  me  an  old  regiikr-belonging  to  the  place 
«  heic  undermentioned. 

4  bir  Thilip  de  Somcrvile  held  the  manors  of  Whiche- 

*  novre,  Sciiefcot,    Ridware,  Netherton,  and  Cowlce, 

*  all  ia  the  count)'  of  Stafford,  of  the  Earls  of  Lancal. 

»  «  ter, 
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ter,  by  this  memorable  fervice.  The  faid  Sir  Philip 
ihall  lind,  maintain,  and  luttairij  one  bacon-flitch, 
hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre,  ready  arrayed 
all  times  of  the  year  but  j;i  Lent,  to  be  given  to 
every  man  or  woman  married,  after  the  day  and  the 
or  their  marriage  be  paft,  in  form  following  *. 


**  There  was  an  inflitution  of  the  fame  kind  at  Dunmowe  'it 
Eflex. 

In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  Rob.  Fitz  Walter,  lord  of  Woodham,  re- 
edified  the  decay  ed  l;vioiy  of  Dunmowe,  which  one  Juga  a  devout 
and  religious  woman  his  anceflor  had  buylded.  In  which  Priory 
arefe  a  cuftom  inllituted  by  him  or  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs,  [with  an 
intention,  it  has  been  faid,  to  convince  the  Nuns,  &c.  that  marriage 
was  not  fuch  a  ftate  of  felicity  as  was  fondly  conceived  by  unmarried 
people.]  That  he  which  repented  him  not  of  his  marriage,  fleep- 
iflg  or  waking,  iti  a  year  and  a  day,  might  come  lawfully  to  Dun 
mowe,  and  claim  a  Gammon  of  Bacon;  and  this  cuftom  continued 
until  the  dilfolution  of  the  house,  \\henasother  Abbyes  were  fup- 
prelfed  in  the  tyme  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  the  Bacon  was  delivered  witli 
loch  folemnity  and  tryumph  as  they  of  the  priory  and  townfmen 
could  make. 

The  claimant  was  to  make  oath  before  the  Prior  of  the  Convent, 
-  and  the  whole  town,  kneeling  in  the  church-yard  on  two  Uiaip- 
pointed  ftoues,  &c. 

Thu  form  of  the  oath  was  as  follows  : 

"  You  (hall  fwear  by  cuftom  of  confeffion 

"  If  ever  you  made  nuptial  tranfgrefiion, 

"  Be  you  cither  married  man  or  wyfe, 

"  By  lioulhold  brawls  or  contentious  ftrife; 

"  Or  otherwyfe  at  bed  or  at  boord  ' 

"  Offend  each  ither  in  deed  or  word  : 

"  Or  fynce  the  paiifh  clerck  faid  Amen, 

"  "^'ou  wilh  yourfelves  unmarried  agen; 

"  Or  in  a  twelve  months  tyme  and  a  d  .y    . 

"  Repented  not  in  thought  any  manner  of  way; 

"    t  ut  continued  true  and  juft  in  defyre, 

As  when  you  join"  d  hands  in  the  holy  quuyre: 

If  to  thefe  conditions  without  all  feare, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  fwear; 

You  lhall  of  our  Bacon  of  Dunmowe  receive, 

And  bear  it  from  hence  with  love  and  good  leave. 

For  tliis  is  our  cuftome  of  Dunmowe  well  known, 

Though  the  paftime  be  ours,  the  Bacon's  your  own." 

LELAND'S    "Itinerary,"  vol.  ill.  p.  5.  &  f(jj.  zd 
EtUt,  by  HEAKNE,  1744. 

K  a  «  When- 
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'  Whenfoever  that  any  one  fuch  before  named  will 
'  come  to  enquire  tor  the  bacon,  in  their  own  perfon, 

*  they  (hall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the  porter  of  the 
'  lordfhip  of  Whichenovre,  and  fhall  fay  to  them  in  the 
4  manner  as  enfueth. 

**  Bay  lift",  or  porter,  I  do  you  to  know,  that  I  am 
"  come  for  mylelf,  to  demand  one  bacon  flyke  hanging 
"  in  the  hall,  of  the  lord  of  Whichenovre,  after  the  form, 
"  thereunto  belonging." 

«  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  (hall  af- 
'  fign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promife  by  his  faith  to  re- 

*  turn,  and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neighbours. 

*  And  in  the  mean  time  the  faid  bailiff  fhall  take  with 
'  him  twain   of  the    freeholders   of  the   lordfhip   of 

*  Whichenovre,  and  they  three  fhall  go  to  the  manor 

*  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to  Robert  Knightleye,  and  there 

*  fhall  liimmon  the  aforefaid  Knightleye,  or  his  bailiff, 
«  commanding  him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenovre  the  day 

*  appointed,  at  prime  of  day,  with  his  carriage,  that  is 
'  to  lay,  a  horie  and  a  faddle,  a  lack  and  a  pryke,  for  to 

*  convey  the  laid  bacon  and  corn  a  journey  out   of  the 

*  county  of  Stafford,  at  his  coflages.  •  And  then  the 

*  faid  bailiff  fhall,  with  the  faid  freeholders,  fummon 
«  all  the  tenants  of  the  faid  manor,  to  be  ready  at  the 
«  day  appointed  at  Whichenovre,   for  to  do  and  per- 
'  form  the  lervices  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.    And 

*  at  the  day  alfigned,  all  fuch  as  owe  lervices  to  the  ba 
con,  fhall  be  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  of  Whiche- 

'  novre,  from  the  fun-rifing  to  noun,  attending  and 
!  awaiting'for  the  coming  of  him  who  fetcheth  the  ba- 
"•  con.  And  when  he  is  come,  there  mail  be  delivered 
'•  to  him  and  his  fellows,,  chapelt- ts ;  and  to  all  thofe 

*  which  fhall  be  there,   to  do  their  fervices  due  to  th'e 
;  bacon.     And  they  fhall  lead  the  faid  demandant  with 

*  trumps  and  labours,  and  other  manner  of  miuilrelfy 
«  to  the  hail  door,  where   he  fliall   find  the  lord  of 

*  Whichenovre,  or  his  fteward,  ready  to  deliver  the  ba- 
'  con  in  this  manner. 

*  He  fliall  enquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the  ba- 

*  con,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighbours  with 

*  him:  which  mull  aniwer,   "  they  be  here  ready." 

4  And 
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And  then  the  fleward  fliall  caufe  thefe  two  neighbours 
to  fwenr,  if  the  laid  demandant  be  a  wedded  man, 
or  have  been  a  man  wedded;   and  if  ("nice  his  mar 
riage  one  year  and  a  dny  be  pult  ;  and  if  he  be  a 
freeman,  or  a  v'l'ain  *.      And  if  his  laid  neighbours 
make  oath,  that  he  hath  for  him  all  iheie  three  points 
rehearfed ;  then  fliall  the  bacon  be  taken  down  and 
brought  to  the  hall-door,  and  fliall  there  be  laid  upon 
one  half  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  one  other  of  rye. 
And  he  that  demandeth  the  bacon  fliall  kneel  upon 
his  knee,  and  (hall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book, 
which  book  fliall  be  laid  upon  the  bacon  aad  the  corn, 
and  fliall  make  oath  in  this  manner. 
*'  Hearye,  Sir  Philip  de  So:rei  vile,  lord  of  Whiche- 
"  novre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  baconne  :  that 
*'  I  A  lithe  1  wedded  B  my  wife,  and  lithe  I  had  hyr 
*'  in  my  kepying,  and  at  my  tvylTe,  by  a  year  and  a 
*'  day  after  our  marriage,   I  would  not  have  chaunged 
"  for  none  other ;  farer,  ne fowler;  richer,  nepourer; 
"  ne  for  none  other  defended  of  greater   lynage; 
"  flepying  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.     And  if  the  feyd 
"  B  were  fote,  and  I  felt,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my 
'*'  wife  before  all  the  wyraen  of  the  world,  of  what 
tf  condiciones  foever  they  be,  good  or  evylle:  as  help 
"  me  God  and  his  Seyntes,    and   this  flefli  and  all 
••  flefhes." 

«  And  his   neighbours  fliall  make  oath,  that   they 

*  truft  verily  he  hath  (aid  truly.     And  if  it  be  found 

•  by  his  neighbours  before-named,  that  he  be  a  free 
man,  there  fliall  be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter  of 
wheat  and  a  cheele  ;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he  fliall 
have  half  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheefe.     And  then, 
fliall  Knightleye,   the  lord  of  Rudlow,  be  called  for, 
to  carry  all  thefe  things  tofore  rehearfed;  and  the 
faid  corn  (hall  be  laid  on  one  horfe  and  the  bacon 
above  it:  and. he  to  whom  the  bacon  appertained 
Ikall  afcend  upon  his  horfe,  and  fliall  take  the  cheele 

*  i.  e.  According  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  at  the  date  of 
this  inftitution,  "  a  freeman,  or  a  ftrvont." 

K  3  «  before 
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before  him,  if  he  have  a  horfc.  And  if  he  have  none, 
the  Lord  of  Whichenovre  fhall  caufe  him  to  have  one 
horfe  and  faddle,  to  fuch  time  as  he  be  pafled  his 
lordfhip;  and  16  fliall  they  depart  the  manor  of 
Whichencvre  with  the  corn  and  the  bacon,  tofore 
him  that  hath  won  it,  with  trumpets,  tabourets,  and 
other  manner  of  minftrelfy.  •  And  all  the  free  tenants 
of  Whichenovre,  fhalll  conduct  him  to  be  pafled  the 
lordfhip  of  Whichenovre.  And  then  fliall  they  all 
return  except  him,  to  whom  appertained  to  make 
the  carriage  and  journey  without  the  county  of  Staf 
ford,  at  the  coils  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre/ 


N°6o3      Monday,  October  18,1714. 


*"    '   '       tyrjuria  ridit  amantum. 

OVID,  Ars  Am.  i.  633. 

'  ...  Forgiving  with  a  fmile 

•  The  perjuries  that  eafy  maids  beguile.*     DRYDEN. 

•  Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

*  \  CCORDING  to  my  promife  I  herewith  tranfmit 

*  j[\  to  you  » lift  of  feveral  perfons,  who  from  time 

*  to  time  demanded  the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 

*  Somervile,  and  his  descendants ;  as  it  is  preferved  in 

*  an  ancient  manufcript  under  the  title  of  "  the  regifter 
**  of  Whichenovre-hall,  and  of  the  bacon  flitch  there 

-"*'  maintained." 

*  In  the  beginning  of  this  record  is  recited  the  law 
or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed  in  your 
lad  Paper:  to  which  are  added  two  by-laws,  as  a 
comment  upon  the  gereral  law,  the  Jubilance  where 
of  is,  that  the  wife  (hall  take  the  fame  oath  as  tho 
hnfband,  mutatis  mutandis ;  and  that  the  judges  fliall, 
as  they  think  meet,  interrogate  or  crofs-examine  the 

*  witneffcs. 
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'  witnefles.    After  this  proceeds  the  regifler  in  manner 
'  following. 

•«  Aubry  de  FalftafF,  fon  of  Sir  John  FalflafF,  kr. 
**  with  dame  Allude  his  wife,  were  the  firll  that  c  •- 
"  manded  the  bacon,  he  having  bribed  twain  of  hte  r';- 
"  ther's  companions  to  fwear  falflv  in  his  bJ">'U 
'*  whereby  he  gained  the  flitch  :  but  he  and  his  i  A! 
**  wife  falling  immediately  into  a  diipute  ho*  the  i  ••d 
41  bacon  Ihoirld  be  drefled,  it  was  by  order  or  the 
•*  judges  taken  from  him,  and  hung  up  again  in  th^ 
««  hall. 

**  Alifon  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought  h  -r 
•'  faid  hufband  along  with  her,  and  let  forth  the  good 
44  conditions  and  behaviour  of  her  confort  addin^mtnaj 
•*  that  flie  doubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  arteft  the 
«*  like  of  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he,  the  faid  Stc- 
*'  phen,  (baking  his  head,  (he  turned  fhort  upon  hi. a, 
"  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

"  Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his  hand  upo  i 
u  the  book,  when  the  claufe,  w/r  Ifle  and  jbef.lt,  was 
"  rehcarfed,  found  a  fecrct  compunction  rifing  in  his 
"  mind,  and  Hole  it  off  again. 

*'  Richard  de  Lovelels,  who  was  a  courtier,  and  a 
«  vely  vvell-bred  man,  being  obferved  to  hefitate  at  the 
*'  words  after  our  marriage^  was  thereupon  required  to 
*'  explain  himfelf.  He  replied,  by  talking  very  largely 
'*  of  his  exaft  complaifance  while  he  was  a  lover;  and 
"  alledged  that  he  had  not  in  the  leail  difobliged  his 
'*  wife  for  a  year  and  a  day  before  marriage,  which  he 
'*  hoped  was  the  fame  thing. 
*«  Rejected. 

"  Joceline  Jolly,  Efq;  making  it  appear  by  unquer- 
•*  tionable  teitimony,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  pre- 
"  ferved  full  and  entire  affeclion  for  the  fpace  of  the 
*'  firft  month,  commonly  called  the  honey-moon ;  he 
«'  had  in  conlideration  thereof  one  raflier  bellowed  up- 
'*  on  him." 

*  After  this,  fays  the  record,  many  years  patted  over 

«  before  any  demandant  appeared  at  VVhichenovre-rutl  ; 

'  inlbmuch  that  one  would  have  thought  that  the  whole 

K.  4  «  country 
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country  were  turned  Jews,  fo  little  was  their  affection- 
'  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. 

The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like  to  have  carried 

*  it,  if  one  of  the  witneffes  had  not   depofed,    that 

*  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  demandant,  whofe  wife 
'  had  fat  below  the  fquire's  lady  at  church,  fhe  the 

*  faid  wife  dropped  fome  exprelfions,  as  if  fhe  thought 

*  her  hufband  deferved  to  be  knighted  ;  to  which  he 
'  returned  a  paiHonate  pifh  !    the  judges   taking   the 
'  premifes  into  confideration,    declared   the   aforefaid 
'  behaviour  to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  the 
'  wife,  and  anger  in  the  hufband. 

*  It  is  recorded  as  a  fufficient  difqualification  of  a 

*  certain  wife,  that,  fpeaking  of  her  hufband,  fhe  faid 
'  God  forgive  him. 

'It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  a  couple  were  re- 
'  jecled  upon  the  depofition  of  one  of  their  neigbours, 
'  that  the  lady  had  once  told  her  hufband,  that  it  "  was 
*'  her  duty  to  obey  ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  Oh,  my 
"  dear  !  you  are  never  in  the  wrong  1" 

'  The  violent  paflion  of  one  lady  for  her  lap-dog ; 
'  the  turning  away  of  the  old  houfe-maid  by  another  ; 

*  a  tavern-bill  torn  by  the  wife,  and  a  ta)  lor's  by  the 
'hufband;  a  quarrel  about  the  kifling-cruft  ;  fpoiling 
'  of  dinners,  and  coming  in  late  of  nights,  are  fo  many 
'  feveral  articles  which  occafioned  the  reprobation  of 
'  fome  fcores  of  demandants,  whofe  names  are  recorded 

*  in  the  aforefaid  regifter. 

*  Without  enumerating  other  particular  perfons,  I 

*  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  that  the  fenience 
'  pronounced  againft  one  Gervafe  Poacher  is,  that  "  he 
"  might  have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  he  had  not  hither* 
"  to  Icolded  his  wife  when  they  were  over-boiled." 
And  the  depofition  again il  Dorothy  Dolittle  runs  in 
thele  word-,  '*  that  fhe  had  16  far  ufurped  the  dominion 
*'  of  the  coal  fire  (the  ftirring  whereof  her  hufband, 
'*  claimed  to  himfelf).  that  by  her  good-will  fhe  never 
"  would  fuffer  the  poker  out  of  her  hand." 

*  1  find   but  two  cooptes  in  this  firft  century,  that 
'  were  fuccelsful ;  the  fit  ft  was  a  fea-captain  and  his 

*  wife,  who  fince'the  day  of  their  marriage  had  not 

«  feen 
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'  feen-one  another  until  the  day  of  the  claim.     The  fe- 

*  cond  was  an  honeft  pair  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the 

*  hufband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  peace- 

*  able  temper ;  the  woman  was  dumb.* 


N°  609    Wednefday,  Odtober  20, 1714. 

.  Farrago  libtlli.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  86. 

•  The  mifcellaneous  fubjefts  of  my  book.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  Have  for  fome  time  defired  to  appear  in  your  Pa- 

*  *•  per,  and  have  therefore  choien  a  day  *  to  Heal  into 

*  the  SPECTATOR,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will 

*  not  have  many  fpare  minutes  for  Speculations  of  your 

*  own.     As  1  was  the  other  day  walking  with  an  ho- 
'  neft  country  gentleman,  he  very  often  was  expref- 

*  fing  his   aftoniflimeat  to  fee  the  town   fo   mightily 

*  cfoudcd  with  doctors  of  divinity  ;  upon  which  1  told 

*  him  he  was  very  much  miiiaken  if  he  took  all  thole 
'  gentlemen  he  faw  in  fcarfs  to  be  perfons  of  that  dig- 

*  nity  ;  for  that  a  young  divine,  after  his  firit  degree  in 
'  the  univerfity,   uiually  comes  hither  only   to    (hew 

*  himlelf ;  and,  on  that  occafion,  is  apt  to  think  he  is 
'  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  ca  flock  for  his 

*  public  appearance,  if  he  h'ath  not  the  additional  or- 

*  namentofa  fcarf  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  intitle  him 
«  to  the  appellation  of  Dotfor  frorn  his  landlady  and  the 

*  boy  at  Child's.     Now  fince  I  know  that  this  piece 

*  of  garniture  ia  looked  upon  as  a  rv.ark  of  vanity  or 
«  affectation  as  it  is  made  ufe  of  among  fome  of  the 

*  little  fpruce  adventurers  of  the  town,   I  ihou'd   be 
'  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  place  among  tho'e  t-xtra- 

*  vagances  you  have  jutlly  expofed  in  feveral  of  your 

*  Papers,  being  very  well  aflured  that  the  main  body 


*  The  joth  of  Oft.  1 7 14,  was  the  day  of  the  Coronation  of  kb£ 
George  I. 

K  «of 
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*  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  country  and  the  univer- 

*  ftties,  who  are  almoft  to  a  man  untainted  with  it, 
'  would  be  very  well  pleafed  to  lee  this  venerable  fop- 
'  pe:y  well  expofed.     When  ray  patron  did  me  the  ho- 
'  nour  to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  mult  own  my- 

*  felf  of  this  order),  he  was  plealed  to  fay  he  took  me 
'  as  a  friend  and  companion  ;  and  whether  h.e  looked 
'  upon  the  fcarf,  like  the  lace  and  (boulder- knot  of  a 

*  footman,  as  a  badge  of  fervitude  and  dependence,  I 
'  do  not  know,  but  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  leave  my  \vear- 

*  ing  of  it  to  my  own  discretion  ;  and  not  having  any 
'  jim  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  content  to  be 

*  without  the  ornament.     The  privileges  of  our  nobi- 

*  bility  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  chaplains  are  undif- 
'  puted,  though  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  reve- 

*  rend  gentlemen  have  any  relation  to  the  noble  families 
'  their  fcarfs  belong  to ;  the  right  generally  of  creat- 
'  ing  all  chaplains,  except  the  domeiVic,  where  there 
'  is  one,  being  nothing  more  than  the  perquilite  of  a 

*  flsvvard's  place,  who  if  he  happen  to   outlive  any 

*  conuderable  number  of  his  noble  matters,  ihall  pro- 

*  bably,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  have  fifty  chaplains, 

*  all  in  their  proper  accoutrements,  of  his  own  crea- 
'  tion  ;  though,  perhaps,  there  hath  neither  been  grace 
4  nor  prayer  laid  in  the  family  fmce  the  introduction 

*  of  the  firft  coronet.  I  am,  &c.' 

*  Mr.  SPEC  TATO  R, 

T  WISH  you  would  write  a  philofophical  Paper  about 
•*•  natural  antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  concern 
ing  the  ftrength  of  imagination.  I  can  give  you  a 
Hit,  upon  the  firft  notice,  of  a  rational  china  cup,  of 
a;i  egg  that  \valks  upon  two  legs,  and  a  quart-pot 
that  lings  like  a  nightingale.  There  is  in  my  neigh 
bourhood  a  very  pretty  prattling  Ihoulder  of  veal, 
that  fqualls  out  at  the  fight  of  a  knife.  Then,  as  for 
natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general  officer  who  was 
never  conquered  but  by  a  fmothered  rabbit  ;  and  a 
wife  that  domineers  over  her  hulband  by  the  help  of 
a  breaft  of  mutton.  A  ftory  that  relates  to  myfelf  on 
tills  fubjed  may  be  thought  not  uaentertaining,  efpe- 

*  .ciully 
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*  cially  when  I  affiire  you  that  it  is  literally  true.    I 

*  had  long  made  Jove  to  a  lady,  in  the  pofltffion  of 

*  whom  I  am   now  the  happieit   of  mankind,  whole 
'  hand  I  mould  have  gained  with  much  difficulty,  with- 

*  out  the  alliitance  of  a  cat.     You  muft  know  then, 
'  that  my  molt  dangerous  rival  had  fo  ftrong  an  aver- 

*  fion   to   this  fpecies,  that  he  infallibly  fwooned  away 
'  at  the  fight  of  that  harVnlefs  creature.     My  friend 

*  Mrs.  Lucy,  her  maid,  having  a  greater  refpec~t  for  me 

*  and  my  purfe  than  (he  had  for  iny  rival,  always  took 

*  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  the  gown  of  her 

*  miftrefs,  whenever  fhe  knew  of  his  coming ;  which 

*  had  luch  an  effect,  that  every  time  he  entered  the 

*  room,  he  looked  more  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Mrs. 

*  Salmon's  wax-work,  than  a  deCrable  lover.    In  fliort, 
'  he  gtc'.v  fick  of  her  company  :  which  the  young  laiiy 

*  taking  notice  of  (who  no  more  knew  why  than  he 

*  did),  Ihe  fent.me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  Lincoln's 
'  Inn  chapel,    which  I  juyfully  accepted,   and   have, 

*  amongft  other  pleafures,    the   latis  faction  of  being 

*  piaifed  by  her  for  my  ftrat.igein.         I  ain,  kc. 

*  From  the  Hoop.    '  *  TOM  Nun LE.* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  7  I  A  H  F.  virgins  of-  Great -Britain  are  very  much 
4     JL     obliged  to  you  for  putting  them  upon  fuch  te- 

*  dious  drudgeries  in  needlework  as  were  fit  only  fur 
'  the  Hilpa's  and  the  Nilpa's  that  lived  before  the  Flood. 
4  Here  is  a  itir  indeed  with  your  hi  (lories  in  embroi- 

*  dery,  your  groves  with  (hades  of  filk  and  llreams  of 
'  mohair!  1  would  have  you  to  know,  that  1  hops 

*  k-ill  a   hundred  lovers    before  the  belt   houfewife 

'  England  can  ftitch  out  a*  battle,  a;^'  do  not  fear  but 

*  to  provide  boys  and  girls  much   faltc;  than  your  d1!- 

*  ciples  can  embroider  them.     1  love  birds  and  beaib 
'  as  well  as  you,  but  am  content  to -fancy  them  when 
'  they  are  really  made.     What  do-you  think  of  gi!t 
'  leather  for  furniture?  There  is  your  pretty  hanging* 
'  for  a  chamber  ;  and  what  is  more,  our  own  country 
'  is  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that  kiud 

K.  6  *ii 
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'  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding  your  mufty  lef- 
1  fons,  I  am  this  minute  going  to  Paul's  Church-yard 
'  to  bcfpeak  a  fkreen  and  a  let  of  hangings ;  and  am 
'  refolved  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  my  country. 

*  Yours,    CtEORA..' 


N°  610      Friday,  O&ober  22,  1714. 


Sic  cum  tranfierint  met 

Jfullo  eum  Jirepitu  diest 

Plebeius  moriar  fencxf 

Jlli  tnors  gravis  incubatt 

£>ui  no/us  jiimis  omnibus^ 

Ignotus  moriiurjibi.        .  SENECA. 

Thus,  when  my  fleeting  days,  at  laft, 
Unheeded,  filently  are  paft, 
Calmly  I  mail  relign  my  breath, 
In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death  j 
While  he,  o'ertaken  unprepar'd, 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  fear'd, 
Who  dies,  toothers  too  much  known, 
A  ftranger  to  himlelf  alone.' 

1HAVE  often  wondered  that  the  Jews  fliould  con 
trive  fuch  \vorthlefs  greatnefs  for  the  Deliverer  whom 
they  expefted,  as  to  drefs  him  up  in  external  pomp 
and  pageantry,  andreprelent  him  to  their  imaginations, 
as  making  havock  amongft  his  creatures,  and  actuated 
with  the  poor  ambition  of  a  Caefar  or  an  Alexander. 
How  much  more  illuftrious  does  he  appear  in  his  real 
character,  when  confidered  as  the  author  of  univerial 
benevolence  among  men,  as  refining  our  paffions,  exalt 
ing  our  nature,  giving  us  vail  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  little  fhowy  grandeur, 
wherein"  the  Jews  made  the  glory  of  their  Meiliah  to 
confift ! 

*  Nothing,' 
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''Nothing,'  fays  Loilginus,  *  can  be  great,  the  con- 
'  tempt  of  which  is  great.'  Thepofleffion  of  wealth  and 
riches  cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to  greatnefs,  becaufe  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  contemn  thefe 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the  deiire  of  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are 
greater  men  who  lie  concealed  among  the  fpecies,  than 
thofe  who  come  out,  and  draw  upon  themfelves  the 
eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Virgil  would  never 
have  been  heard  of,  had  not  his  domertic  misfortunes 
driven  him  out  of  his  obicuriiy,  and  brought  him  to 
Rome. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fpirits,  or  angels,  who 
look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as  it  is  highly  probable  there 
are,  both  from  reafori  and  revelation  ;  how  different 
are  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us,  from  thofe 
which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  another  !  Were  they 
to  give  us  in  their  catalogue  of  luch  worthies  as  are 
now  living,  how  different  would  it  be,  from  that  which 
any  of  our  own  fpecies  would  draw  up  ! 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  titles,  the  often- 
tation  of  learning,  the  noile  of  victories  ;  they,  on  the 
contrary,  fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage,  who  pof- 
fefles  his  foul  in  patience  and  thankfulnefs,  under  the 
prellures  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty  and  diilrefs. 
They  do  not  look  for  great  men  at  the  head  of  armies, 
or  among  the  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
out  in  fiiades  and  folitudes,  in  the  private  walks  and 
by-paths  of  life.  The  evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man 
is  more  illuitridus  in  their  light,  than  the  march  of  a 
general  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  A 
contemplation  of  God's  works ;  a  voluntary  act  of  juf- 
tice  to  our  own  detriment  ;  a  generous  concern  for  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  tears  that  are  flied  in  filcnce  for  the 
mifery  of  others  ;  a  private  defire  or  refentment  broken 
and  lubdued  ;  in  fliort,  an  unfeigned  exercife  of  humi 
lity,  or  any  other  virtue  ;  are  luch  actions  as  are  glo 
rious  in  their  fight  and  denominate  men  great  and  re 
putable.  The  mod  famous  among  us  are  often  looked 
upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or  with  indignation ; 
whilft  thofc  who  are  moft  obfcure  among  their  own 

fpecies, 
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fpecies,  are  regarded  with  love,  with  approbation,  and 
cfteem. 

The  moral  of  the  prefent  Speculation  amounts  to  this, 
that  we  fliould  not  be  Jed  away  by  the  cenfures  and 
applaufes  of  men,  but  conflder  the  figure  that  every 
perlbn  will  make,  at  that  time  when  Wiidoai  mall  be 
juilihed  of  her  children,  and  nothing  pafs  lor  great  or 
illuilrious,  which  is  not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to 
human  nature. 

The  flory'of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian  monarch,  is  a 
memorable  inftance  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  The  oracle, 
being  alked  by  Gyges,  who  was  the  happieft  man,  re 
plied  Aglaiis.  Gyges,  who  expected  to  have  heard  him- 
felf  named  on  this  occalion,  was  much  furprifed,  and 
very  curious  to  know  who  this  Aglaiis  mould  be.  After 
.  niuch  enquiry  he  was  found  to  be  an  obfcure  country 
man,  who  employed  all  his  time  in  cultivating  a  gar 
den,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  about  his  houfe. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  this  ftory  fliall  clofe 
this  day's  Speculation. 

'  Thus  Aglaiis  (a  rnan  unknown  to  men, 
'  But  the  Gods  knew,  and  therefore  lov'd  him  then) 
'  Thus  liv'd  obfcurely  then  without  a  name, 
'  Aglaiis,  now  confign'd  t'eternal  fame. 

*  For  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  great, 

*  Prefum'd  at  wife  Apollo's  Delphic  feat, 

*  Prefum'd  to  afk,  Oh  thou,  the  whole  world's  eye, 

*  See'ft  thou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  I  ? 

'  The  god,  whofcorn'd  to  flatter  man*  reply'd, 
'  Aglaiis  happier  is.     But  Gyges  cry'd, 

*  In  ~\  proud  rage,  who  can  that  Aglaiis  be  ? 

*  We've  heard  as  yet  of  no  inch  king  as  he. 

'  And*true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  around, 

*  No  king  of  fuch  a  name  was  to  be  found.* 

*  Is  fome  old  hero  of  that  name  alive, 

*  Who  his  high  race  does  from  the  gods  derive  ? 

*  Is  it  lome  mighty  gen'ral,  that  has  done, 

*  Wonders  in  fight,  and  godlike  honours  won  ? 

*  Is  it  foir.e  man  of  endlefs  wealth  ?  faid  he  : 

«  None,  none  of  thefe.  Who  can  this  Aglaiis  be  ? 

•  After 
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After  long  fearch,  and  vain  enquiries  paft, 
In  an  obfcure  Arcadian  vale  at  laft, 
(Th*  Arcadian  life  has  always  fliady  been) 
Near  Sopho's  town,  which  he  but  once  had  feen, 
This  Aglaiis,  who  moaarchs'  envy  drew, 
Whofe  happineT»  the  gods  flood  witnefs  to, 
This  mighty  Aglaiis  was  lab'ring  found, 
With  his  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  ground, 
*  So,  gracious  God,  it  it  may  lawful  be, 
Among  thole  foolifli  gods  to  mention  thee, 
So  let  me  a£t,  on  Inch  a  private  ftage, 
The  lalt  dull  fcenes  of  my  declining  age  ; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain; 
This  quiet  port  let  my  tois'd  velFel  gain ; 
Of  heav'nly  reit  this  earneft  to  me  lend, 
Let  my  life  fleep,  and  learn  to  love  her  end.' 

«  Cow  LEY'S  "  Works,"  p.  113.  Edit,  in  folio,  1669. 

N°  611     Monday,  October  25,  1714. 

Ptrfide  !  fed  dur'n  penult  te  cautious  horrent 
Ca*cafusy  Hircanttque  adtnorunt  uber*  tigres. 

VIRG.  ^n.  iv.  366. 

*  Perfidious  man  !  thy  parent  was  a  rock, 

*  And  fierce  Hircanian  tigers  gave  thee  fuck.' 

T  AM  willing  to  poftpone  every  thing,  to  do  any  the 
•*•  lead  fervice  for  the  dclerving  and  unfortunate.  Ac 
cordingly  I  have  caufed  the  following  letter  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  my  Paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  my  hands, 
without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  account  which  ^ie  lady 
relates  fo  handlomely  herfelf. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  T  FLATTER  mylclf  you  will  not  only  pity,  but,  if 

*  •*•  poffible,  redrels  a  misfortune  myfelf  and  feveral 

*  others  of  my  fex  lie  undert     I  hope  you  will  not  be 
4  oftended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this   to  juftify  my 

*  own    imprudent   conduct,     or  expert  you  fliould. 

'No! 
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No!  I  am  fenfible  how  fevercly,  in  fome  of  your  for 
mer  Papers,  you  have  reproved  perfons  guilty  of  the 
like  mifmanagements.  I  was  fcarce  fixteen,  and,  1 
may  fay  without  vanity,  handfome,  when  courted 
by  a  falle  perjured  man  ;  who,  upon  promife  of  mar 
riage,  rendered  me  the  mod  unhappy  of  women. 
After  he  had  deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were 
people  of  very  good  fafhion,  in  lefs  than  three 
months  he  left  me.  My  parents  would  not  lee  nor 
hear  from  me ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  fervant 
who  had  lived  in  our  family,  I  mull  certainly  have 
periflied  for  w  ant  of  bread.  Hovrever,  it  pleated 
Providence,  in  a  very  fliort  'time,  to  alter  my  mife- 
rable  condition,  A  gentleman  faw  me,  liked  me, 
and  married  me.  My  parents  were  reconciled;  and 
I  might  be  as  happy  in  the  change  of  my  condition, 
as  I  was  before  miferable,  but  for  fome  things,  that 
you  (hall  know,  which  are  infupportable  to  me ;  and 
I  am  fure  you  have  fo  much  honour  and  compaffion 
as  to  let  thofe  perfons  know,  in  fome  of  your  Papers, 
how  much  they  are  in  the  wrong.  I  have  been  mar 
ried  near  five  years,  and  do  not  know  that  in  all  that 
time  I  ever  went  abroad  without  my  hufband's  leave 
and  approbation.  I  am  obliged,  through  the  impor 
tunities  of  ieveral  of  my  relations,  to  go  abroad  of- 
tener  than  fuits  my  temper.  Then  it  is,  flabour  under 
infupportable  agonies.  That  man,  or  rather  monfter, 
haunts  every  place  I  go  to.  Bafe  villain!  by  reafon 
I  will  not  admit  his  naufeous  wicked  vifits  and  ap 
pointments,  he  drives  all  the  ways  he  can  to  ruin  me. 
He  left  me  deftitute  of  friend  or  money,  nor  ever 
thought  me  worth  enquiring  after,  until  he  unfortu 
nately  happened  to  lee  me  in  a  front-box,  fparkling 
with  jewels.  Then  his  paflion  returned.  Then  the 
hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  penitent.  Then  heprac- 
tifed  all  thofe  arts  that  helped  before  to  undo  me.  I 
am  not  to  be  decieved  a  lecond  time  by  him.  1  hate 
and  abhor  his  odious  paffion ;  and  as  he  plainly  per 
ceives  it,  either  out  of  fpite  or  diverfion,  he  makes  it 
his  bufinefs  to  expofe  me.  I  never  fail  feeing  him  in 
all  public  company,  where  he  is  always  molt  induf- 
6  5  trioufly 
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'  trioufly  fpiteful.  He  hath,  in  fliort,  told  all  his  ac 
quaintance  of  our  unhappy  affair;  they  tell  theirs; 
Ib  that  it  is  no  fecret  among  his  companions,  which 
are  numerous.  They,  to  whom  he  tells  it,  think 
they  have  a  title  to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to 
me,  and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  am 
peftered  with  freedoms  that  are  no  way  agreeable  to 
myfelf  or  company.  If  1  turn  my  eyes  from  them, 
or  feem  difpleafed,  they  four  upon  it,  and  whifper 
the  next  perlon  ;  he  his  next ;  until  I  have  at  laft  the' 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay,  they  re 
port  abominable  falfhoods,  under  that  miftaken  no 
tion,  "She  that  will  grant  favours  to  one  man,  will' 
to  a  hundred  "  I  beg  you  will  let  thofe  who  are 
guilty,  know,  how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceed 
ing  is.  1  am  fure  he  will  know  himfelf  the  perfon 
aimed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  flop  to  the  infolence  of 
others.  Curled  is  the  fate  of  unhappy  women!  that 
men  may  boaft  and  glory  in  thofe  thingj,  that  we  muft 
think  of  with  fhame  and  horror  !  You  have  the  art  of 
making  fuch  odious  cuftoms  appear  deteftable.  For 
my  fake,  and,  I  am  fure,  for  the  fake  of  feveral  others 
who  dare  not  own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the 
fame  misfortunes,  make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man 
to  boaft  of  favours,  or  expofe  our  fex,ras  it  is  to  take 
the  lye,or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  not  refent  it. 

'  Your  conftant  reader,  and  admirer, 

*  LESBIA. 

*  P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  misfor- 
'  tune,  having  received  frefh  provocation,  laft  Wednef- 
*  day,  in  the  Abbey.' 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
Lefbia,  that  an  infult  upon  a  woman  in  her  circuin- 
ftances  is  as  infamous  in  a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour 
when  the  lye  or  buffet  is  given ;  which  truth  I  fhall 
beg  leave  of  her  to  illuftrate  by  the  following  obfer* 
vation. 

It 
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It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  paffively  to  forbear  refent- 
ing  an  affront,  the  relenting  of  which  would  lead  a  man 
into  danger;  it  is  no  lefs  a  iign  of  cowardice  to  affront 
a  creature,  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge  itfelf. 
Whatever  name  therefore  this  ungenerous  man  may 
bellow  on  the  helpiefs  lady  he  hath  injured,  I  fliall  not 
fcruple  to  give  him  in  return  for  it,  the  appellation  of 
Coward. 

A  man,  that  can  fo  far  defcend  from  his  dignity,  aa 
to  ftrike  a  lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputation  with 
either  fex,  becaufe  no  provocation  is  thought  flrong 
enough  to  juflify.fuch  treatment  from  the  powerful  to 
wards  the  weak.  In  the  circumftances  in  which  poor 
Lefbia  is  fituated,  me  can  appeal  to  no  man  whatlbver 
,  to  avenge  an  infult,  more  grievous  than  a  blow.  If  flie 
could  open  her  mouth,  the  bafe  man  knows,  that  a 
hufband,  a  brother,  a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  fee 
her  righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  againft  an  ene 
my,  feels  its  refentinents  fink  and  vanifli  away,  when 
the  object  of  its  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An  eitranged 
friend,  filled  with  jealoufy  and  difcontent  towards  a 
bofom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to  overflow  with  tendernef* 
and  remorfe,  wh«n  a  creature  that  was  once  dear  to 
him  undergoes  any  misfortune.  What  name  then 
fhall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  who  (forgetting  the 
favours  he  folicited  with  eagernefs,  and  received  with, 
rapture)  can  infult  the  miieries  that  he  himlelf  caufed, 
and  make  fport  with  the  pain  to  which  he  owes  his 
greateft  pleafure  ?  There  is  but  one  Being  in  the  crea 
tion  whole  province  it  is  to  prn&ife  upon  the  imbecil- 
lities  of  frail  creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woes  which 
his  own  artifices  brought  about ;  and  we  well  know, 
thofe  who  follow  his  example,  will  receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  corrcfpondent  to  the  direction  other 
own  wifdom  and  modelty ;  and  her  enemy,  and  his 
mean  accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of  their  own 
hearts  ;  1  lhall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  memorable 
inftance  of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanim  lady  fipon  a 
guilty  lover,  which  may  ferve  to  mew  what  violent  ef- 
tefts  are  wrought  by  the  mod  tender  paflion,  when 

fourtci 
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foured  into  hatred  ;  and  may  deter  the  young  and  un 
wary  from  unlawful  love.  The  ftory,  however  ro 
mantic  it  may  appear,  I  have  heard  affirmed  for 
truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  Englifli  gentleman,  who  in  a 
rencounter  by  night  in  the  ffreets  of  Madrid  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  nis  man,  fled  into  a  church-porch  for 
fanftuary.  Leaning  againft  the  door,  he  was  furprifed 
to  find  it  open,  and  a  glimmering  light  in  the  church. 
He  had  the  courage  to  advance  towards  the  light ;  but 
was  terribly  ftartled  at  the  fight  of  a  woman  in  white, 
who  afcended  from  a  grave  vuth  a  bloody  knife  in  her 
hand.  The  phantom  marched  up  to  him,  and  aiked 
him  what  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the  truth,  without 
referve,  believing  that  he  had  met  a  ghoft ;  upon  which 
flie  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner :  *'  Stranger, 
"  thou  art  in  my  power:  I  am  a  murderer  as  tnou 
^'  art.  Know  then,  that  I  am  a  nun  of  a  noble  family. 
"  A  bafe  perjured  man  undid  me,  and  boafted  of  it.  I 
"  foon  had  him  difpatched ;  but,  not  content  with  the 
*'  murder,  1  have  bribed  the  fexton  to  let  me  enter  hia 
**  grave,  and  have  now  plucked  out  his  falfe  heart  from 
*'  his  body;  and  thus  I  ufe  a  trauor's  heart."  At 
thefe  words  fhe  tore  it  in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under 
her  feet. 

***  Yefterday  was  puhHfhed  Mr  STKELE'S  Apology  for  hinv 
fdf  ami  his  writings,  occasioned  by  his  expulfiou  from  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

*#*  Juft  publilhed,  the  following  Poems :  An  Epiflle  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Ea.l  of  HALIFAX.  By  Mr.  PHILIPS — A  Let 
ter  to  Mr.  ADDISO.V,  on  the  King's  Accelfion  to  the  Throne.  By 
Mr.  EUIDKN. — A  Poem  on  the  late  Queen's  Death,  and  his  Ma- 
je.l>'s  Acceflion  ;  infchbed  to  Jojcfib  ADJJISON,  Efq-  By  K<ku*rd 
Y«UNC,  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxon.  Printed  for  J. 
Tonfon  in  the  Straml,  and  foldhy  Robert  Burleigh  in  Amen  Corne*-. 
Sf  sex.  in  folio. 


Wcdnefdaf, 
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N°6i2    Wednefday,  O&ober  27,  1714. 


Murranum  bic,  atavos  &  avorum  antiquafonaniem 
NomiKa,  per  rfgffque  attum  genus  omne  Latinos^ 
Prtscipitemfcopulo)  atque  ingcntis  turbine  faxi 
Excutit,  effunditque  Jolo.—  —         VIRG.  ^En.  xii,  529. 

*  Murranus,  boafting  of  his  blood,  tkat  fpringa 

*  From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latian  kings, 

*  Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 

'  Crufh'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy  ftone.' 


IT  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  refpecl  to  men  who  are 
defcended  from  worthy  anceftors,  not  only  out  of 
gratitude  to  thofe  who  have  done  good  to  mankind,  but 
as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their  ex-  ' 
ample.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be  received,  not  de 
manded,  by  the  defcendants  of  great  men  ;  and  they 
who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  anceftors,  only  put 
us  upon  making  companions  to  their  own  difadvan- 
tage,  There  is  fome  pretence  for  boafting  of  wit, 
beauty,  ftrength,  or  wealth,  becaufe  -the  communica 
tion  of  them  may  give  pleafure  or  profit  to  others; 
but  we  can  have  no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any 
refpecl,  becaule  our  fathers  acted  well,  whether  we 
would  or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  1  have  men 
tioned,  in  a  new,  and  1  think,  not  difagreeable  light. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  -\  T  7  E  R  E  the  genealogy  of  every  family  preferved, 
«  \V  there  would  probably  be  no  man  valued  or 
*  defpifed  on  account  of  his  birth.  There  is  fcarce  a 
'  beggar  in  the  ftreets,  who  would  not  find  himfelf 

*  lineally 
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*  lineally  defcended  from  fome  great  man ;  nor  liny 
'  one  of  the  higheft  title,  who  would  not  difcover  leve- 
'  ral  bfife  and  indigent  perfons  among  hi:,  anccftors. 
'  It  would  be  a  pleaiant  entertainment  t'o  lee  one  pedi- 
'  gree  of  men  appear  together,  under  the  lame  enarac- 

*  ters  they  bore  when  they  acted  their  respective  part3 
among  tlie  living.     Suppole  therefore  a  gentleman, 
full  of  his  illuitnous  family,  {hould,  in  the  Ituiie  man 
ner  Virgil  makes  tineas  look  over  his  delcendants, 
fee  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pals  in  a  review 
before   his  eyes,  with   how  many  varying  pailions 
would  he  behold  fliepherds  and  loldiers,   ilateimen 
and  artificers,  princes  and  beggars,  walk  in  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  five  thoufand  years  !   How  would  his  heart 
fink  or  flutter  at  the  leveral  f  ports  of  fortune  in  a 
icene  fo  diverlified  with  rags  and  purple,  handicraft 
tools  and  Iceptres,  enfigns  of  dignity  and  emblems  of 
difgrace!  and  ho'v  would  his  fears  and  apprehen- 
lions,   his  tranlports  and  mortitications,  fucceed  one 
another,  as  the  line  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright 
or  obicure! 

'  In  mod  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  manfion- 
houles,  yon  are  lure  to  rind  the  firlt  in  the  catalogue 
a  gfe,at  ilatclman,  or  a  ioldier  with  an  honourable 
commiflion.  The  honeit  artificer  that  begot  him, 
and  all  his  frugal  anceftors  beiore  him,  are  torn  eff 
from  the  top  of  the  regiiter;  and  }ou  arc  not  left  to 
imagine,  that  the  noLxle  founder  of  the  family  ever 
had  a  father.  Were  we  to  trace  many  boaited 
lines  fan  her  backwards,  we  {hould  lole  them  in  a 
mob  of  tradefmen,  or  a  crowd  of  ruitics,  without 
hope  of  feeing  them  emerge  again  :  not  unhtve  the 
old  Appian  way,  which  after  having  run  many  miles 
in  length,  loies  itlelf  in  a  bog. 
*  1  lately  auiile  a  vi(it  to  an  old  country  geirlc  nan, 

*  who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  lort  of  family  uuuneig. 
I  found  him  in  his  itudy  perilling  .m  old  regilter  of 
his  family,  which  he  had  jiilt  then  diicovered,  as  it  was 
branched  out  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  1km  jf 
parchment.      Having  the  honour  to  have  lome  or  his 
blood  in  my  veins,  be  permited  me  to  calt  rm 

*  over 
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'  over  the  boughs  of  this  venerable  plant ;  and  afked 
'  my  advice  in  the  reforming  of  fome  of  the  fuperfluov.s 
'  branches. 

*  We  patted  (lightly  over  three  or  four  of  our  imme- 
'  diare  forefathers,  whom  \ve    knew  by  tradition,  but 

*  were  foon  flopped  by  an  alderman  of  London,  who, 
'  1  perceived,   made  my  kinfman's  heart  go  pit-a-pnt. 
'  His  confulion   irtcreafcd,   when  he  found  the  alder- 
'  man's  father  to  be  a  grader*;  but  he   recovered  his 

*  fright  upon  feeing  jiitfice  of  the  quorum  at  the  end  of 

*  his  titles.     Things  went  on  pretty  well  as  we  threw 

*  our  eyes  occalionally  over  the  tree,   when   unfortu- 
'  nately  he  perceived  a  merchant-taylor  perched  on  a 
'  bough,  who   was  faid  greatly  to  nave  increaied  the 
'  eftate  ;   he  was  juft  going  to  cut  him  off  if  he  had 
'  not  feen  gent    after  the  name  of  his  fon  ;   who  was 
'  recorded  to  have  mortgaged  one  of  the  manors  his 

*  honefl  father  had  purchaled.     A  weaver,   who  was 
'  burnt  for  his  religion   in   the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
'  was  pruned  away  without  mercy;  as  was  likewife  a 
'  yeoman,  who  died  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart.     But 

*  great  was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  who  was 
'  beheaded  for  high  treafon :  which  nevetthelefs  wa» 

*  not  a  little  allayed  by  another  of  our  anceilors  who 

*  was  hanged  for  dealing  fheep.     The  expectations  of 

*  my  good  coulin  were  wonderfully  raifed  by  a  match 

*  into  the  family  of  a  knight ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 

*  this  branch  proved  barren :  on  the  other  hand,  Mar- 

*  gery  the  milk- maid,  being  twined  round  a  bough,  it 

*  tiourifbed  out  into  fo  many  (hoots,   and  be<U  with  ib 

*  much  fruit,   that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  out  of 

*  countenance.     To,  comfort  me  under  this   dilgrace, 

*  he  lingled  out  a  branch  ten  times  more  fruitful  than 

*  the  other,  which,    he  to!d  me,   he  valued  more  than 

*  any  in  the  tree,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  comfort.  This 
'  enormous  bough  was  a  graft  out  of  a  Welfli  heirels, 

*  with  fo  many  Ap's  upon  it  that  it  might  have  made  a 
«  little  grove  by   itfelf.     From  the  trunk  ot  the  pedi- 

*  gree,   which   was  chiefly  compo(ed  of  labourers  and 

*  Ihepherds,  arofe  a  huge  fprout  of  farmers:  this  was 
«  branched  out  into  yeomen,   and  ended  in  a  fheriff  of 

5  *  thc 
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the  county,  who  was  knighted  for  his  good  fervice  to 
the  crown,  in  bringing  up  an  addrels.  Several  of 
the  names  that  feemed  to  difparage  the  family,  being 
looked  «pon  as  millakei,  were  lopped  oft"  as  rotten  or 
withered  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  Imall  number  ap 
pearing  without  any  titles,  my  couiin,  to  fupply  the 
defers  ot  the  mamiicript,  added  Efy,  at  the  end  of 
each  ot  them, 

*  This  tree  lo  pruned,  drefled.  and  cultivated,  wag, 
within  a  few  da>s.  tiampbnted  into  a  laige  flieet  of 
vellum,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall,  where  it  attracts 
the  veneration  ot  his  tenants  even  Sunday  morning, 
while  they  wait  until  his  w«rfhip  is  icady  to  go  to 
church  ;  wondering  that  a  nun,  w  ho  had  10  many  fa 
thers  before  him,  fhould  not  be  made  a  knight,  or  at 
lead  a  jultice  of  tlie  peace.' 


N°6i3       Friday,  Odober  29,  1714. 


•  Studiis  foriHtem  igxo&ilis  otf. 

VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  564. 

"  Affefting  fludies  or  lefs  noify  praife,"      DRYDEN-. 

IT  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  one  man  to 
engrols  the  whole  talk  to  himfelf.  r  or  this  reafon, 
dice  1  keep  three  viliting-days  in  the  week,  1  am  con 
tent  now  and  then  to  let  my  friends  put  in  a  word. 
There  are  levcral  advantages  hereby  accruing  both  to 
my  r-  adeis  and  niylclf".  -\s  firit,  youn^  and  modeit 
writers  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  print : 
again,  the  town  enjoys  the  pleaUues  oi  variety;  and 
poilcrity  will  ke  the  humour  oi*the  prelcnt  age,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  lights  into  private  and  d<  mcitic  lite.  The 
benefits  1  receive  from  tlicnce,  are  luch  as  thefe;  I 
gain  more  time  for  future  Speculations  ;  pick  up  hints 
which  1  improve  forjche  public  good  ;  give  advice;  re- 

dreis 
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drefs  grievances  :  and,  by  leaving  commodious  fpaces 
between  the  leveral  letters  that  1  print,  furnifli  out  a 
SPECTATOR,  with  little  labour  and  great  oilenta- 
tion. 

*  Mr.   S  P  E  c  T  A  T  o  R  , 

*  T  Was  mightily  pleafed  with  your  Speculation  of 

*  JL  Friday.  Your  ftntiments  are  noble,  and  the  whole 
'  worked  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  cannot  but  ilrike 

*  upon  every  reader.     But  give  me  leave  to  make  this 

*  remark ;  that  while  you  write  ib  pathetically  on  con- 

*  tentment,  and  a  retired  life,  you  footh  the  paflion  of 
'  melancholy,  and  depreis  the  mind  from  actions  truly 

*  glorious.     Titles  and  honours  are  the  reward  of  vir- 

*  tue ;  we  therefore  ought  to  be  affected  with  them : 
'  and  though  light  minds  are  too  much  puffed  up  with 

*  exterior  pomp,  yet  I  cannot  fee  wjiy  it  is  not  as  truly 

*  philofophical,  to  admire   the  glowing  ruby,  or  the 

*  iparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the  fainter  and  lefs 

*  permanent  beauties  of  a  rofe  or  a  myrtle.     If  there 
§  are  men  of  extraordinary  capacities  who  lie  concealed 

*  from  the  world,  I  mould  impute  it  to  them  as  a  blot 

*  in  their  characters  did  not  I  believe  it  owing  to  the 
«  meannels  of  their  fortune  rather  than  of  their  fpirit. 
4  Cowley,  who  tells  the  ftory  of  Aglaiis  with  fo  much 

*  pleaiure,  was  no  Granger  to  courts  nor  infenfible  of 

*  praife. 

"  What  fliall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
"  And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?" 

was  the  refult  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It  was  not 
until  after  frequent  diiappointments,  that  he  termed 
hiinfelf  the  mdanckoly  Cowley;  and  he  prailed  foli- 
tude,  when  he  defpaired  of  mining  in  a  court.  The 
foul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He  therefore,  who 
withdraws  himfelf  from  the  fcene  before  he  has  played 
his  part,  ought  to  be  hilled  off  the  ftage,  and  cannot 
be  deemed  virtuous,  becauie  he  refufes  to  anlwer  his 
end.  1  nmft  own  1  am'fired  with  an  honeit  ambition 

*  to 
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to  imitate  every  illuftrious  example.  The  battles  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies  have  more  than  once  made 
me  wifti  myfelf  a  foldier.  And  when  I  have  fcen 
thofe  actions  fo  nobly  celebrated  by  our  poets,  I  b 
fecretly  afpired  to  be  one  of"  that  diitin^uimed  clafs. 
But  in  vaia  I  wifti,  in  vain  1  pant  with  the  dei'.re  of 
action.  I  am  chained  .lown  in  obfcurity,  and  the 
only  pleafure  I  can  take  is  in  feeing  fo  many  brighter 
geniule*.  join  their  friendly  lights,  to  add  to  the  fplen* 
dour  of  the  throne,  l-arewell  then,  dear  SPEC, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  gveat  emulation,  and  no 
envy, 

«  Your  profefied  admirer, 

'  WILL  HOPELESS.' 

•SIR,  Middle  Temple,  Oct.  16,  1714. 

THOUGH  you  have  formerly  made  ELOQUENCE 
the  iubjecl  of  one  or  more  of  your  Papers,  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  ever  confidered  it  as  pof- 
fefled  by  a  fet  of  people,  who  are  fo  far  from  makiug 
Quintiitah's  rules  their  praftice,  that,  I  dare  fay  for 
them,  they  never  heard  of  fuch  an  author,  and  yet 
arc  no  lefe  mailers  of  it  than  Tully  or  Demollhenes 
among  the  ancients,  or  whom  you  pleafe  among  the 
moderns.     The  perfons   I  am  fpeaking  of  are  our 
common  beggars   about  this  town;  and  that  what  I 
;  fay  is  true,  1  appeal  ro  any  man  who  has  a  heart  one 
;  degree  fofter  than  a  itone.      As  for  my  part,  who  do 
1  not  pretend  to  more  humanity  than  my  neighbours, 
I  have  oftentimes  gone  from    my    chambers  with 
1  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not  only 
1  pennylefs,  but  tleltitute  of  a  fai  thing,  without  beftow- 
1  ing  of  it  any  other  way  than  on  thefe  feeming  objects 
'  ot  pity.     In  fli"!  t,  I  have  fecr.  more  eloquence  in  a 
'  iook  from  one  of  thefe  delpicable  creatures,  than  in 
'  the  eye  of  the  faireil  flie  I  ever  faw,  yet  no  one  z 
1  greater  admirer  of  that  fex  than  myfelf.     What  I  have 
*  to  delire  of  you  is,  to  lay  down  fome  directions  in  or- 
VOL.  VIII.  L  «  dcr 
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der  to  guard  again!!  thefe  powerful  orators  ;  or  elfc 
I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I  limit  myfelf  be 
forced  to  leave  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  endea 
vour  to  get  the  qualifications  neceflary  to  that  more 
profitable  one  or  begging.  But  in  which  loever  of 
thefe  two  capacities  I  Thine,  J  (hall  always  delire  to  be 
your  conitaut  reader,  and  ever  will  be 

'  Your  molt  humble  fervant, 

*  J-  B.' 


•SIR, 

UPON  reading  a  SPECTATOR  laft  week,  where 
Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle  fubmitted  the  choice  of  a 
lover  for  life  to  your  decilive  determination,  and 
imagining  I  might  claim  the  favour  of  your  advice 
in  an  affair  of  the  like,  but  much  more  difficult  na 
ture,  I  called  for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
chan.clers  of  feven  humble  fervants,  whom  I  have 
equally  encouraged  for  fome  time.  But  alas  !  while  I 
was  teflecT'iig  on  the  agreeable  fubject,  and  contriv 
ing  an  advantageous  defcription  of  the  dear  perion  I 
«as  moft  inclined  to  favour,  1  happened  to  look  into 
my  glafs.  The  light  of  the  fm  all  pox,  out  of  which 
I  am  juft  recovered,  tormented  me  a"t  once  with  the 
lois  of  my  captivating  arts,  and  my  captives-.  The 
confufion  I  was  in,  on  this  unhappy,  unieafonable 
diicovery,  is  inexpreffible.  Believe  me,  Sir,  I  was 
lo  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  your  fair  correfpon- 
dent's  cafe,  and  fo  intent  on  my  own  delign,  that 
I  fancied  myfelf  as  triumphant  in  my  conqueils  as 
ever. 

'  Now,  Sir,  finding  I  was  incapncitated  to  amufe  my 
felf  on  that  pleating  fubjeft,  1  relblved  to  npplv  my 
felf  to  you,  or  your  cafuiitical  agt-it,  for  advice  in 
my  prelent  clrcumftances.  1  am  fcnfible  the  tinftute 
of  Biy  Ikin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  features,  which 

*  the  malice  of  my  late  illnefs  has  altered    are  irreco- 

*  verable  :  yet  do  not  deipair,   but  tha;  that  lofs,  by 

*  your 
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'  your  afliftance,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  repairable, 
'  if  you  will  pleafe  topropofe  a  way  tor  the  recovery  of 

*  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

*  One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  bj- 

*  holden  to  me  thin  the  reft  ;  he  for  fome  private  rea- 

*  fons  being  cielirons  to  be  a  lover  incognito,  always  ad- 

*  drefled  me.with  Bitiet-duux,  which  I  was  I  >  careful  of 

*  in  my  ficknefs,  that  I  lecured  the  key  of -my  love 

*  magazine  under  my  head,  and  hearing  a  noife  of  opea- 

*  ing  a  lock  in  my  chamber,  endangered  my  life  by  get- 

*  ting  out  of  bed,  to  prevent,  if  it  It  id  OLXU  attempted, 

*  the  difcovery  of  that  amour. 

*  I  have  formerly   made  life  of  all    thofe  artifices 

*  \\hichourfexd.tilypractifesoveryours,  to  draw,  as 
4  it  were  undefiguedly,  the  eyes  of  a  while  congrega- 

*  tion  to  my  pew  ;   I  have  taken  -\  pride  in  the  number 

*  of  admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee ;   but  am  now  quite 

*  another  creature.     I  think,  could  I  regain  the  attrac- 

*  tive  influence  I  once  had,  if  1  had  a  legion  of  fuitor?,  I 
'  ihould  nover  IK-  ambitious  of  entertaining  more  than 

*  one.     1   hiive  almolt  contracted   an  anci   .:  i,y  to  rhe 
«  trifling  diicourfcd  of  impertinent  lovers;  r;i  »;  ^hlmuil 

*  needs  own,  I  have"  thought  it  very  odd  of  late,  to  heir 

*  -gt-nt'itmt:;),  initead  of  their  \ifual  cornplaifances,   fart 

*  into  dilj'nites  before  me  of  polities,  or  die  weary  me 

*  with  the  tedious   repetition  of  how  thankful  1  ought 
«  to  be,  and  latisfied  with  my  recovery  out  of  fo  dan- 
'  geious  a  diriemper :  this,  though  I  am  v^ry  fenfibld' 
'  of  the  b'.elfmg,  yet  1  cannot  but  diilikc,  bee  ante  f.ich 
4  a  A-ICC  ir«m  them  ratiier  feems  to  infult  than  co.u  ">rc 

*  me,  ;ind _  remind >  me  too  much  of  what  1  was ;  whi    i 
«  mei.-inchoiy  coniideration  I  cannot  yet  p-jrfeitly  l\;r- 

*  mount,  but  hope  your  ientiiuents  on  this  head  will 

*  make  it  ftipportable* 

4  To  (hew  you  what  a  value  I  have  for  your  clic>ares, 
1  thefe  are  to  certify  the  perfons  concerned,  that  un'eis 

*  one  of  them  returns  to  his  colours,   if  I  may  fo  call 

*  them  now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  \\ill  volunta- 
4  rily  confine  myfelf  to  a  refinement,  where  i  will  puniih 
{   rlu'm  ail  with  my  needle.     I  \\ill  be  revenged  on  them 
4  by  deciphering  them  on  a  orpa,  humDly  be^^ing 

L  2  4  adir.it- 


'  admittance,  myfelf  fcornftilly  refufing  it.     Ifyoudif- 

*  approve  of  this,  as  favouring  too  much  of  malice,  be 

*  plcafed  to  acquaint  me  with  a  draught  you  like  bet- 

*  ter,  and  it  fhall  be  faithfully  performed, 

'  By  the  unfortunate 

*    MONJMIA.' 


N°  6 1 4    Monday,  November  i ,  1714. 


ft  tuibi  non  animo  fixum  immoiurxque  fedtrett 
fife  cut  me  vinclo  vctlem  fociarc  jugali, 
Ptflquam  primus  amor  deceptam  atone  fife  Hit  ; 
&'  HOH  pert&fum  tbalami^  ted&quefuijftl  ; 
ILdc  uniforjaa  potui  juccnmlen  culptz, 

VIRG.  JEn.  iv.  15. 

•  — —Were  I  not  refolv'd  againft  the  yoke 
4  Of  haplcfs  marriage;  never  to  be  curs ?d 

*  With  fecond  love,  Ib  fatal  was  the  firilj 

•  To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again.'     DR  YDIN, 

TH  E  following  account  hath  been  tranfmitted  to 
me'  by  the  Love  cafuift  *. 

«  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HAVING  in  fome  former  Papers  taken  care  of 
the  two  Hates  of  Virginity  and  Marriage,  and 
being  willing  that  all  people  fliould  be  lerved  in  their 
turn,  I  this  day  drew  out  my  drawer  of  Widows  f, 
where  I  met  with  feveral  cales,  to  each  whereof  I 
have  returned  latisfactory  anfwers  by  the  poit.  The 
cafes  are  as  follow  : 

*  See  SPECT.  N9   591,  N°   602,  N°  605,   N«    623,    and 
«   625. 

f  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  vol.  III.  N'  79,  and  Note;  and  TAT. 
c  78,  Art.  i. 
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'  4J.  Whether  Amoret  be  bound  by  a  promife  of 
4  marriage  to  Philander,  made  during  her  husband's 
•life? 

'  3>.  Whether  Sempronia,   having  faithfully  given  a 

*  promiie  to  two  feveral  pci  Ions,  during  the  lafl  licknifs 

*  of  her  hulband,  is  not  thereby  left  at  liberty  to  ch->';iu 

*  which  of  them  (lie  pleales,  or  to  rejeft  them  both  lor 
'  the  lake  of  a  new  lover  ? 

'  Cleora  aflcs  me,  whether  die  be  obliged  to  con'iivi:e 
4  fmgle  according  to  a  vow  made  to  her  huiband  :ir 

*  time  of  his  presenting  her  with  a  diamond   neck!  H.T  ; 

*  fhe  being  informed  by  a  v«ry  pietty  yonng  lel!o-\    •>( 

*  a  good  confidence,  that  Inch  vows  a.e  in  their  nauu* 

*  llnful  ? 

*  Another  enquires,  whether  fhe  hath  not  the  m;ht 

*  of  Widowhood,  to  difpole  of  herfelf  to  a  gentleman  oi 

*  great  merit,  who  prelles  very  hard  ;  her  hulband  be- 
4  ing  irrecoverably  gone  in  a  confumption  ? 

*  An  unreafonable  creature  hath  the  confidence  to 
1  alk,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her  to  marry  a  man  who 

*  is  younger  than  her  eldeft  fon  ? 

*  A  Scrupulous  well-ipoken  matron,  who  gives  me  a 

*  great  many  good  words,  only  doubts  whether  fhe  is 
'  not  obliged  in  conscience  to  (hut  up  her  two  mar- 
4  riageable  daughters,  until  fuch  time  as  fhe  hath  com- 

*  fortably  dilpofed  of  herfelf? 

4  Sophronia,  who  feems  by  her  phrafeatvd  fpellingtf 

*  be  a  perfon  of  condition,  lets  forth,  that  whereas  fhe 
4  hith  a  great  eftate,   and  is  but  a  woman,   fhe  delire« 
4  to  be  informed,  whether  (lie  would  not  do  prudently 
4  to  marry  Camillus,  a  very  idle  tall  young  fellow,  who 
4  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and  confcquently  hath 
4  nothing  die  to  do  but  to  manage  hers.' 

Betore  I  fpeak  of  widows,  1  cannot  but  obferve  one 
thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for ;  a  widow 
is  always  more  fought  after  than  an  old  maid  of  the 
fame  age.  It  is  common  enough  among  ordinary  peo 
ple,  for  a  ftale  virgin  to  fet  up  a  fliop  in  a  place  where 
flie  is  not  known;  where  the  largt  thumb  ring,  fuppofed 
to  be  given  her  by  her  hulband,  quickly  recommends 
her  to  lomc  wealthy  aeighbour,  who  takes  a  liking  to 

L   3  the 
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the  jolly  widow,  that  would  have  overlooked  the  vene 
rable  fpinlter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  fet  of  women, 
we  find,  according  to  the  different  chara^tere  or  ciiGiim- 
trarices  wherein  they  are  Jeft,  .that  widows  may  be  di- 
vuicd  into  thofe  who  raife  love,  and  thofe  who  raile 
companion. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  fubjecl,  there  are  two- 
things  in  which  conlifls  chiefly  the  glory  of  a  widow; 
the  love  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  the  care  of  her 
children:  to  which  may  be  added  a  fhud,  ariiing  out 
of  the  former,  fuch  a  prudent  con  duel  as  may  do 
honour  to  both. 

A  widow  poflefled  of  all  fhefe  three  qualities  raakei 
not  only  a  virtuous  but  a  fublime  character. 

There  is  lomething  fo  great  and  fo  generous  in  this 
fiate  of  life,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  ail  its  virtues, 
that  it  is  the  iubjoft  of  ore  of  the  fine  ft  among  our  mo 
dern  tragedies  in  the  perfon  of  Andromache,  and  had 
met  with  an  univerfal  and  deferved  applaule,  when  in- 
iroduced  upon  our  Englifh  ftage  by  Mr.  Philips. 

The  molt  memorable  widow  in  hiftory  is  queen  Ar- 
femifia,  who  not  only  creeled  the  famous  Maufoleum, 
but  drank  up  the  afhes  of  her  dead  lord  :  thereby  in- 
clcfing  them  in  a  nobler  monument  than  that  which  flic 
had  built,  though  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  won* 
dcrs  of  architecture. 

This  lall  lady  leems  to  have  had  a  better  title  to- a 
ft co ml  hufband  than  any  I  have  read  of,  lince  not  one 
duft  of  her  firft  was  remaining.  Our  modern  heroines 
might  think  a  hufband  a  very  bitter  draught,  and  would 
have  good  reafon  to  complain,  if  they  might  not 
accept  of  a  fecond  partner,  luitil  ihey  had  taken  fuch 
a  troubleiome  method  of  lu!i:)g  the  memory  of  the 
firft, 

i  fliall  add  fo  thefe  illuftrious  examines  out  of  anc!» 
ewt  ftory,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  delicacy  of  our 
^nceilois  in  relation  to  the  ftate  of  widowhood,  as  1  find 
it  recorded  in  Lowell's  Interpreter  *.  '  At  Eaft  and 

*  No  recoru  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Co  WE  L  L'S 
tti''  of  1637,  450. 

'  \Yefi 
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Weft  Enborne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  if  a  cuftomary 
tenant  (lie,  the  widow  ftialt  have  what  the  law  calls 
her  freebench  in  all  his  copy  hold  lands,  Jam  fila  & 
caftafucrit ;  that  is,  while  fhe  lives  fingle  and  chafle; 
but  if  ihe  commits  incontinency,  (lie  forfeits  her 
eftate:  yet  if  flie  will  come  into  the  court  riding 
backward  upon  a  black  ram.  with  his  tail  jn  her 
hand,  and  fay  the  words  following,  the  lievvard  is 
bound  by  the  cuflom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  free- 
bench.' 

Here  I  am, 

Riding  upon  a  black  ram,- 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am  ; 
And  for  my  crmcum  cratcum, 
Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum  ; 
And  for  my  tail's  game, 
Have  done  this  worldly  fliame  ; 
.Therefore,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Stewarr',  let  me  have 
'  my  land  again  *.' 

The  like  cuflom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Torre  in 
Devonfhire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft. 

Jt  is  not  impoflible  but  I  may  in_a  little  time  prefent 
you  with  a  regifter  of  Berkftiire  ladies,  and  other  Wef- 
tern  dames,  who  rode  publicly  upon  this  occafion  ;  and 
1  hope  the  town  will  be  entertained  with  a  cavalcade  of 
widows  f . 

*  See  JACOB'S  "  Law  Dictionary,"  Art.  FREE-BF.VCH.— 
Frank  Bank,  or  Frtt-benrb,  are  Copyhold-land-,  which  the  wife,  be 
ing  married  a  virgin,  hath  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufbr.nJ  for  hsr 
tlower.  Fitzhetbert  calls  this  a  cuftom  by  which,  in  feme  cities,  the 
wife  fhall  have  all  the  lands  of  her  hufband  for  dower.  Let 
4t  I*  L<y.  Ed.  1667,  p.  375. 

f  SeeSPECT.N0  623. 
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i  Deorum 


Muncribusfapienter  uti, 
Duramque  call  ft  pauper  iem 
fejufquc  Ittho  flagitium  timet 

Nim  tile  pro  cans  amicit 

Aut patrid  timiditt  ptrife •  HoR.  4  Od.  ix.  47. 

*  Who  fpend  their  treafure  freely,  as  t'was  giv'n 
1  By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav'n  j 

*  Who  in  a  hVd  unalterable  flate 

,  •  Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 

*  And  fcorn  alike  her  friendfliip  and  her  hate: 
*  Who  poifon  lefs  than  falfhood  fear, 

'  Loth  to  purchafe  life  fo  dear; 

*  But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death, 

*  And  feal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing 
«  breath.'  STEPNEY. 

IT  muft  he  owned  that  FEAR  is  a  very  powerful  paflion, 
fince  it  is  efteemed  cne  of  the  greateft  virtues  to 
iubdue  it.  It  being  implanted  in  us  for  our  preferva- 
tion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  flicks  clofe  to  us  as  long 
as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  preferve.  But  at 
life,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  would  be  fcarce  worth  the 
keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  loiing 
them,  it  is  the  bufmeis  of  Religion  and  Philoibpby  to  free 
us  from  all  unneceflary  anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to 
its  proper  object. 

h  we  confider  the  painfulnefs  of  this  paffion,  and 
the  violent  eftetfts  it  produces,  we  (hall  lee  how  dan 
gerous  it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon  flight  occafions. 
Some  have  frightened  themfelves  into  madnei's,  others 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  theie  apprehenlious.  'I  he 

itory 
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ftory  of  a  man  who  grew  grey  in  the  fpace  of  one  night's 
::y  is  very  famous. 

O  !  nox  quam  Icnga  */,  qn<f  fads  una  fcnem  ! 

4  A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  old/ 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  if  they  proceed  from  a  con- 
fciouiiieis  of  guilt,  are  the  lad  warnings  of  reafon  ;  and 
may  excite  our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  remedy.  \A  ricn 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  vilibly  lifted  againrt  the 
impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot  withltand 
him.  We  have  this  paffion  I'uhlimely  rcprciented  in  the 
jnmimnaent  of  this  Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague 
of  darknefs,  in  the  apocryphal  bookofWifdomaicribed 
to  Solomon. 

*  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  opprefs  the 
1  holy  nation  ;  they  being  (hut  up  in  their  houfes,  tha 
1  pritoncrs  of  darkneis,  and  fettered  with  the  bonds  or" 

*  a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Pro- 

*  vidcnce.     For  while  they  fuppoled  to  lie  hid  in  their 

*  fecret  tins,  they  were  (battered  under  a  daik  veil  of 

*  forget fulness,  being  horribly  aftonifhed  and  troubled 
4  with  ftrange  apparitions. — For  wickedncfs  condemned 
'  by  her  own  witncis,  is  very  timorous,  and  being  oj>- 
4  prefled  with  confcience,  always  forecafieih  grievous 

*  tilings.     For  fear  i?  nothing  e!fe  but  a  betiaying  of 

*  the  iuccours  which  re.ifon  olfereth— — For  tl;e  whole 

*  world  fhineth  with  clear  Jight,  and  noi:e  v. ere  hin- 

*  dered  in  their  labour.     Over  them  only  was  Iprend  a 
'  heavy  night,  an  hv.ajje  of  that  darkneis  which  iboulj 

*  afterwaroU  receive  them  ;   but  yet   wtre  they    unto 
4  themfelves  more  grievous  than  the  darknefs  *. 

To  fear  ib  juttly  grounded,  no  icmedy  c;-.n  be  pro*, 
pofecl  ;  but  a  man   (who  hath  no  great  jjuilt  hangtn* 
upon  his  mind,  who  walks  in  the  plain  pf.'h  of  JMJUCC 
aiul4nte^ntyt  and  yet,  either  by  natural  cotnpl&uonj  «>r 
confirmed    prejudices,  or  nrgle^  (  f  Ibrious 
i ufters  himlcif  to  be  moved  by  this  abjcd  and  un  . 
pafflun)  would  do  well    to   conlidcr  that  lucre  is   n.>~ 

*  WISD.  xvii. 
L  5 
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thing  which  deferveshis  fear,  but  that  beneficent  Being 
who  is  his  friend,  his  protector,  his  father.  Were  this 
one  thought  ftrongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would-be  dreadful  ?  what  load  can  infamy  lay  upon 
us  when  we  are  lure  of  the  approbation  of  him  who- 
will  repay  the  difgrace  of  a  moment  with  the  glory  of 
eternity  ?  what  lharpnefs  is  there  in  pain  and  diieafes, 
when  they  only  haiten  us  on  to  the  pleafures  that  will 
rvjver  fade  ?  what  fting  is  in  death,  when  we  are  afl'ured 
that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  life?  A  man  who  lives 
io,  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconfillent  with  himfclf  if 
he  delivers  himfelf  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  juit  good  man  is  fo  nobly  fet 
forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be"  too  often  repeated  » 

"  The  man  refblv'd  and  Heady  to  his  truft, 

*  Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  jull, 

*  May  the  rude  rabble's  infolence  defpife, 

*  Their  fenfelefs  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries  : 

*  -The  tyrant's  fiercenefs  he  beguiles, 

'    And  the  item  brow,  and  the  harfli  voice  defies, 

*  And  u  ith  fuperior  greatneis  fmiles. 

**  Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 
*'  Adda's  black  gulph,  and  vexes  it  with  Itonns, 
**  The  ihibborn  virtue  of  his  foul  can  move  ; 
**  Not  the  red  arm  of  angiy  Jove, 
"  1  hat  flings  the  thunder  from  the  fky, 
."  And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  ftrength  to  fly. 

*<  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break/ 
"In  ruin  and  contulion  hurl'd, 
*'  He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
**  And  fland  fecure  amidft  a  falling  world  *." 

The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther  illuflrated,  if 
we  reflect, 

Firft,  What  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pafs.  No  hu- 
n-aa  Ichcnis  can  be  Ib  accurately  projected, but  fome 

*  HOR.  Lit.  \\LOJ,  3. 

little 
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little  circumftance  intervening  may  fpoil  it.  He  who 
direds  the  heart  of  man  at  his  plealure,  and  under- 
llands  the  thoughts  long  before,  may  by  ten  thouiand 
accidents,  or  an  immediate  change  in  the  inclinations 
of  men,  difconcert  the  moil  fubtle  project,  and  turn  it 
to  the  benefit  of  his  own  fervants. 

In  the  next  place  we  fhould  confider,  though  the  evil 
we  imagine  fliould  come  to  pafs,  it  may  be  much  more 
fupportable  than  it  appeared  to  be.  As  there  is  no 
prosperous  (late  of  life  without  its  calamities,  fo  there 
is  no  adveriity  without  its  benefits.  Alkthe  great  ana 
powerful,  if  they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and 
ambition.  Enquire  of  the  poor  and  needy,  if  they  have 
not  talced  the  Iwects  of  quiet  and  contentment.  Lven 
under  the  pains  of  body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or 
the  mifconftruclions  put  upon  our  laudable  actions,  our 
minds,  when  for  lcm»  time  accuilcmed  to  thefe  pref- 
fures,  are  lenlible  of  fecret  rlowings  of  comfort,  the 
prefcnt  reward  of  a  pious  resignation.  1  be  evils  of  this 
life  appear  1'ke  rocks  and  precipices,  rugged  and  bar 
ren  at  a  diltance  ;  but  at  our  nearer  approach,  we  find 
little  fruitful  loots,  and  refrefliing  Iprings,  mixed  with 
the  haifhnefs  and  deformities  of  nature. 

in  the  laft  place  we  may  comfort  ourfelves  with  this 
conlideration  ;  that,  as  the  thing  feared  may  not  reach. 
ii:-,  fo  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fuir.  Our  lives  may 
not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  \\hich  we  have  iii 
view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings,  and  will  not 
intfer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our  Itrength,  is  ofitn 
pleafed,  in  his  tender  feventy,  to  Icparate  the  foul  from 
»ts  body  and  mileries  together. 

Jf  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  fl'.all  never 
be  in  danger  of  faflbg  down  thole  precipkes  which 
our  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  thole  who  walk, 
upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one  poinr, 
we  may  ftep  forward  iccurely  ;  whereas  an  imprudent 
or  cowardly  glance  on  either  tide  will  iaiallibly  ddlioy 
us. 


L  6  Friday 
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Qu!  belltti  homo  f/1,  Cutta,  pufllhn  Lomo  tfl. 

MARTIAL  F.pig.  x.  r, 

'  A  pretty  fellow  is  but  half  a  man.' 

CICERO  hath  'obfrrved,  that  a  jeft  is  never  ut 
tered  with  a  better  grace,  than  when  it  is  accom 
panied  with  a  feripus  countenance.  When  a  pleafant 
thought  plays  in  the  features  before  it  difcovers  it- 
ielf  in  words,  it  raifes  too  great  an  expectation,  and  lofe$ 
the  advantage  of  giving  furpriie/  Wit  and  humour  are 
no  lefs  poorly  recommended  by  a  levity  of  phrafe,  and 
that  kind  of  language  which  may  be  diltinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Cant.  Ridicule  is  never  more  llrong,  than 
when  it  is  concealed  in  gravity.  True  humour  lies 
in  the  thought,  and  arifes  from  the  repreftntation  of 
images  in  odd  circumftanres  and  uncommon  lights. 
A  pleafant  thought  itrikes  us  by  the  force  of  its  na 
tural  beauty;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  rather 
palled,  than  heightened,  by  that  ridiculous  phrafeology 
winch  is  fo  much  in  fafhion  among  the  pretenders  to 
humour  and  pleafantry.  This  tribe  of  men  are  like 
onrvmountcbanks ;  they  make  a  man  a  wit,  by  putting 
hi;n  in  a  fantaiHc  hnbir. 

Our  liule  burlefque  authors,  who  are  the  delight  of 
ordinary  readers,  generally  abound  in  thefe  pert  phrafes, 
which  have  in  them  more  vivacity  than  wit. 

1  lately  fa\v  c-n  inftance  of  this  kind  of  writing,  which 
j;ave  me  lo  lively  an  idea  of  it,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
begging  a  copy  of  the  letrer  from  the  gentleman  who 
fheu-ed  it  to  me.  It  is  written  by  a  country  wit,  upon 
the  uccalion  of  the  rejoicings  on  the  day  of  the  king's 
coronation. 


Dear 
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'Part  two  o'clock  and  a 
1  Dear  Jack,  frofty  morning. 

*  T  HAVE  jnft  left  the  right  worfliipful  and  his  myr- 

*  X  rnidons  about   a   fneaker  of  five   gallons      '1  he 

*  whole  magitf racy  was  pretty  well  difguifed  before! 

*  gave    them  the   flip,     Our  friend  the  alderman  was 
4  ha>Nfeas  over  before  the  bonifire  was  out      We  had 
4  with  us  the  attorney,  and  two  or  three  other  bright 

*  fellows.     The  doc>or  plnys  lead  in  fight. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  fct  fire  to  the 

*  whore  of  Babylon.     The  devil  afted  his  part  to  a 
'  miracle.    He'has  made  his  fortune  by  it.     We  equip-' 
4  ped  the  young  dog  with  a  teller  a-picce.     Honeit  old 

*  Brown  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and  (hewed  his 
'  loyalty  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  rockets.     The  mob 

*  drank  the  king's  health  on  their  marrowbones,    in, 
4  mother  Day's  double.   They  whipped  us  half  a  dozen 

*  hogiheads.     Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to  have  been 

*  demoliftied  with  the  end  of  a  Iky- rocket,  that  fell 

*  upon  the  bridge  of  his  noie  as  he  was  drinking  the 
4  king's  health,  and  fpoiled  his  tip.     The  mob  were 

*  very  loyal  until  about  midnight,  when  they  grew  a 

*  little  mutinous  for  more  liquor.     They   had   like   to 

*  have  dumfounded  the  juftice  ;  but  his  clerk  came  in 
4  to  his  aliirtance,  and  took  them  all  down  in  black  and 
'  white. 

4  When  1  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my  fcven  fenfes, 
1  I  made  a  vifit  to  the  women,  who  were  guzzling  very 
'  comfortably.  Mrs.  Mayorefs  clipped  the  king's  Eng- 
4  lifh.  Clack  was  the  word. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  thee,  that  every  one  of  the  pofiS 

*  had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  diltich  :  the  Icnators  fent 
4  us  down  ^  cargo  of  ribbon  and  metre  for  the  occa- 
4  lion. 

4  Sir  Richard,  to  fliew  his  zeal  for  the  Protefiant  re- 

*  ligion,  is  at  the  expence  of  a  tar-barrel  ami  a  ball.     I 
4  peeped  into  the  knight's  great  hall,  and  favv  a  very 
4  pretty  bevy  of  fpinfters.     My  dear  relicl  was  amongll 

*  them,  and  ambled  in  a  country-dance  as  notably  ut 

*  the  beft  of  them. 

7  '  May 
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*  May  all  his  majefty's  liege  fubjedls  love  him  as 
*  well  as  his  good  people  of  this  his  ancient  borough. 
4  Adieu  *." 

*  This  letter  feems  to  have  been  dated  from  Stockbridge,  for 
which  Sir  Richard  S TEE LE  was  member  of  Parliament.     The  let 
ter  in  the  next  Paper,  N°  617,  was  written,  it  is  faid,  from  the 
fame  place,  and  ori  the  fame  occafion  as  this. 


N°  617     Monday,  November  8,  1714. 


Torva  Mifftallonels  impJerunt  cornua 

Et  raptum  witulo  caput  ablaturajupcrbo 
BaJJaris,  fe"  lyncem  Mrfnasflexura  corymois^ 
Evign  ingeminat :  reparabilii  adfanat  echo, 

PERSIUS,  Sat.  i.  104. 

•Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimallonian  crew 

*  With  blafts  infpir'd  ;  and  Baflaris  who  flew 

*  Thefcomful  calf,  with  fword  advanc'd  on  high, 
'  Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 

*  And  Masnas,  when,  with  ivy-bridles  bound,          ~\ 

*  She  led  the  fpottedlynx,  then  Evion  rang  around,'  I 
'  Evion  from  woods  and  floods  repairing  echoes  f 

*  found.'  J 

DRYDEN. 

TH  E  R  E  are  two  extremes  in  the  ftyle  of  humour, 
one  of  which  confiftsfin  the  ufe  of  that  little  pert 
phrafeology  which  I  took  notice  of  in  my  laft  Paper  ; 
the  other  in  the  affectation  of  itrained  and  pompous 
cxpreflions,  fetched  from  the  learned  languages.  The 
fii  il  favours  too  much  of  the  town  ;  the  other  of  the 
college. 

As  nothing  illuftratcs  better  than  example,  I  fliali 
here  prefent  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic  hu 
mour,  which  was  written  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
univerfity  to  his  friend,  on  the  lame  occafion,  and  from 
the  lame  place,  as  the  lively  epiftle  published  in  my 
lait  SPECTATOR, 

*  Dear 
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*  Dear  CHUM  *, 

*  TT  is  now  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  greateft 
'  -••  part  of  which   I  have  fpent  round   a   capacious 
'  bowl  of  China,  filled  with  the  choiceft  produces  of 
4  both  the  Indies.     I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular 
'  table,    diametrically   oppofite   to    the   mace-bearer. 

*  The  vifage  of  that  venerable  herald  was,  according 

*  to  cuftom,  moft  glorioufly  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
'  occafion.     The  mayor  and  aldermen,  thofe  pillars  of 

*  our  conflitution,  began  to  totter;  and  if  any  one  at 
'  the  board  could  have  fo  far  articulated,  as  to  have 
'  demanded  intelligibly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the 

*  whole  alFembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended  under 

*  the  taWe, 

*  The  celebration  of  this  night's  folemnity  was  open- 

*  ed  by  the  obiireperous  joy  of  drummers,  who,  with 

*  their  parchment  thunder,  gave  a  fignal  for  the  ap« 

*  pearance  of  the  mob  under  their  feveral  clafles  and 

*  denominations.     They   were   quickly  joined    by  the 

*  melodious  clank  of  mai  row -bone  and  cleaver,  while 

*  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  the  concert.     A  pyramid 
'  of  Itack-faggots  cheared  the  hearts  of  the  populace 

*  with  a  promile  of  a   bla^e  ;  the  guns  had  no  iboner 

*  uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens  were  brightened 
^  with  artificial  meteors  and  flars  of  our  own  making; 

*  and  all  the  High-ftreet  lighted  up  from  one  end  to 

*  another,  with  a  galaxy  of  candles.     We  coliecled  a 

*  largeis  for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  elemofynary 

*  until  they  grew  exceedingly  vociferous.     There  was  a 

*  pafteboard  pontiff",  with  a  little   fwarthy  Daemon  at 

*  his  elbow,  who,  by  his  diabolical  whifpers  and  infi« 
'  nuations,  tempted  his  holinefs  into  the  fire,  and  then 

*  left  him  to  fliift  for  himfelf.    The  mobile  were  very 

*  li:rcailic  with  their  clubs,  and  gave  the  old  gentleman 

*  ievciv!   thumps   upon  his   triple  head-piece.      Tom 

*  1'y lei's  phiz  is  fomething  damaged  "by  the  fall  of  a 
4  rocket,  which  hath  almoft  ipoiled  the  gnomon  of  his 

*  countenance.     The  mirth  of  the  commons  grew  fo 

**  A  cant  word  for  a  chamber-companion  and  b«d-fellow  at 
college. 

1  very 
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*  very  outrageous,  that  it  found  work  for  our  friend  of 

*  the  quorum,  who,  by  the  help  ot  his  amxnucnjis^  took 
'  down  all  their  names  and  their  crime?,   with  a  defign 
*•  to  produce  his  mauufcript  at  the  next  quurter-ieinons, 
*•  &c.  &c..&c.' 

I  fhall  fubjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter,  the  fol 
lowing  copy  of  verfes  tranilated  Irora  anltalhn  poet, who 
was  the  CLEIVELA.VD  of  his  age,  and  had  multitudes 
ef  admirers.  1  he  inbjeft  is  an  accident  that  happened 
under  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo,  when  a  fire-work,  that  had 
been  prepared  upon  the  caltle  of  St.  Angelo,  began  to 
play  before  its  time,  being  kindled  by  a  flafli  of  light 
ning.  The  author  has  written  a  poem  in  the  lame 
kind  of  ityle  as  that  I  have  already  exemplified  in  profe. 
Every  line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  mull  be 
forced  to  confider  it  tv.'ice  or  thrice,  before  he  will 
know  that  the  Cynic's  tenement  is  a  tub,  and  Bacchus's 
caft-coat  a  hogiliead,  &c. 

*  '  *  fwas  night,  and  Heaven,  a  Cyclops  all  the  day,. 

*  And  Argus  now  did  countleis  eyes  difplay  ; 

*  In  every  window  Rome  her  joy  declares, 

'  All  bright  and  ftudded  with  terreftrial  flars. 

*  A  blazing  chain  of  lights  her  roofs  entwines,  , 

*  And  round  her  neck  the  mingled  luftre  fhines  j 
'  The  Cynic's  rolling  tenement  confpires, 

*  With  Bacchus  his  caft-coat,  to  feed  the  fires. 

*  The  pj!e,  flill  big  with  undifcover'd  fhows, 
'  The  Tufcan  pile  did  laft  its  freight  difclofe, 

'  Where  the  proud  tops  of  Rome's  new  ^.tna  rife, 

*  Whence  giants  fally,  and  invade  the  Ikies. 

*  The  following  copy  of  verfes  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin 
}n  STF  ADA'I  Prol.ijionci  Academic*,  &c.  and  an  imitation 'originally 
of  th«  ftyle  sntl  manner  of  Camtttt  Qutrno,  furnamed  the  dr^b-pvit. 
His  chnracler  and  his  writings  were  equally  fingular  ;  he  was  poet 
and  buffoon  to  Leo  X,  and   the   common   butt    of  that   facetious 
pontiff  and  his  courtiers.      See    STK.AD.E    "  Prolu/io/ia,"    Oxon. 
174.5,  p.  244  ;  and  BAY  LE'S  «'  Didtionary,"  Art.  LEO  X. 

•  Whilft 
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*  Wh'ilft  now  the  multitude  expect  the  time, 
And  their  tir'd  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  climb, 
As  thoufand  iron  mouths  their  voices  try, 
And  thunder-out  a  dreadful  harmony ; 

In  treble  notes  the  fmall  artillery  plays,  , 

The  deep-moutli'd  cannon  bellows  in  the  bafs, 

The  lab  ring  pile  now  heaves,  and  having  given 
Proofs  of  its  travail,  iighs  in  flames  to  Heaven. 

*  The  clouds  invelop'd  Heaven  from  human  fight, 
Quench'd  every  ftar,  and  put  out  every  light ; 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  Ikies, 

And  in  difciainful  murnturs  Rome  defies  ; 
Nor  doth  its  anfrver'd  challenge  Rorr.e  decline  ; 
But,  whilft  both  parties  in  full  confbrt  join, 
While  heaven  and  earth  in  rival  peals  reibund, 
The  doubtful  cracks  the  hearer's  fenfe  confound  ; 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolts  they  hear, 
Or  elfe  the  burft  of  cannon  wounds  tlteir  ear  ; 
Whether  cfbuds  rag'd  by  ftruggling  metals  rent, 
Or  ftrugglhig  clouds  in  Roman  metals  pent : 
But  O,  my  Mufe,  th«  whole  adventure  tell, 
As  ev'ry  accident  in  order  fell. 

'  Tall  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tower  fnrronndf 
Fictitious  rrees  with  paper  garlands  erown'd. 
Thefe  know  no  fpring,  but  when  their  bodies  fprout 
In  fire,  and  flioot  their  gilded  bloffoms  out ; 
When  blazing  leaves  appear  above  their  head, 
And  into  branching  flames  their  bodies  fpread. 
Whiill  real  thunder  fplits  the  firmament. 
And  heaven  s  whole  roof  in  one  vaft  cletr  is  rent, 
The  three  fork'd  tongue  ai-nidft  the  rapture  lolls, 
Th«n  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turrents  falls. 
The  irces  now  kindl;,  and  the  garland  burns, 
A  thoufand  thunderbolt*  for  one  returns  : 
Brigades  of  burning  archers  upward  fly,  -\ 

Bi  i^ht  1  pears  -ind  Jhin'.ng  fpear  men  moui)t  on  high,  I 
Fhiih  Li  the  clouds,  an<!  glitter  iu  the  IJcy.  J 

*•  A  fcven- 
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'  A  feven-fold  fliield  of  fpheres  c'oth  heaven  defend, 

'  And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  fend  ; 

1  Unwillingly  they  fall,  and,  dropping  down, 

'  Pour  out  their  fouls,  their  fulphurous  fouls,  and  groan. 

«  With  joy,  great  Sir,  we  view'd  this  pompous  fhow,  •» 
While  Heaven,  that  fat  SPECTATOR  itill  till  now,  > 
Itfelf  turn'd  aftor,  proud  to  pleafure  you ;  J 

And  fo  'tis  fit,  when  Leo's  fires  appear, 
That  Heaven  itfelf  mould  turn  an  engineer  ; 
That  Heaven  itfelf  fkould  all  its  wonders  fliew, 
And  orbs  above  confent  with  orbs  below.' 


N°  6 1 8    Wednefday,  November  i  o,  1 7 1 4. 


•Neque  enim  concludert  verfum 


Dixtrii  effefatis  :  nequejiquisfcribat,  uti  nos, 
Strmeni  propiora,  fuitt  hunc  (fie  poetam. 

HOR.  i  Sat.  ivt  40. 

*  'Ti?  not  enough  the  meafur'd  feet  to  clofe; 

1  Nor  will  you  give  a  Poet's  name  to  thofe, 

c  Whofe  humble  verfe,  like  mine,  approaches  profe.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 


having,  in  your  two  laft  SPECTATORS, 
given  the  town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters 
in  different  ftyles  :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  to 

*  you  fome  remarks  upon  the  epiflolaty  way  of  writing- 

*  in  verfe.     This  is  a  Ipecies  ot  poetry  by  itfeif  j  and 
'  has  not  fo  much  as  been  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  Art3' 
*•  of  Poetry,  that  have  ever  fallen  into  my  haRds  :  nei- 
*-  ther  has  it  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  been  fo  much 

*  cultivated,  as  the  other  feveral  kinds  of  poefy.     A 
'  man  of  genius  may,  if  he  pleafes,  write  letters  in  verfe. 

2  *  upoa 
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Upon  all  manner  of  fubjecls,  that  are  capable  of  being* 
'  embellifhed  with  wit  and  language,  and  may  render 
'  them  new  and  agreeable  by  giving  the  proper  turn  to 

*  them.     But   in   fpeaking,   at  prefent,   of  epiftolary 
4  poetry,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  only  fuch, 
'  writings  in  this  kind,  as  have  been  in  u(e  among  the 
*•  ancients,  and  have  been  copied  from  them  by  fome 

*  moderns.     Thefe  may  be  reduced  into  two  clalFes:  in 

*  the  one  I  (hall  range  love-letters,  letters  of  friendlhip, 

*  and  letters  upon  mournful  occafions:  in  the  other  I 
4  fliall  place  fuch  epiftles  in  verfe,  as  may  properly  be 
4  called  familiar,  critical,  and  moral ;  to  which  may  be 

*  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humour.     Ovid  for  the 
4  firft,  and  Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  beft  originals 

*  we  have  left. 

*  He  that  is  ambitious  of  fucceeding  in  the  Ovidian 

*  way,  fliould  firfl  examine  his  heart  well,  and  feel  whe- 
'  ther  his  paffions  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  gentler  kind) 
'  play  eafy,  fince  it  is  not  his  wit,  but  the  delkacy  and 

*  tendernefs  of  his  fentiments,  that  will  affeft  his  readers* 

*  His  verification  likewife  mould  be  foft,  and  all  his 

*  numbers  flowing  and  querulous. 

*  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing  epiftles,  af- 
4  ter  the  model  given  us  by  Horace,  are  of  a  quite  dif- 
4  ferent  nature.     He  that  would  excel  in  this  kind  muft 

*  have  a  good  fund  of  ftrong  mafculine  fenfe :    to  this 

*  there  muft  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man- 
'  kind,  together  with  an  infight  into  the  bulineis  and 

*  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  age.    Our  author  muft 

*  have  his  mind  well  feafoned  with   the  fineft  precepts 

*  of  morality,  and  be  filled  with  nice  reflections  upon  the 
4  bright  and  dark  fides  of  human  life;  he  muit'be  a, 

*  matter  of  refined  raillery,  and  underhand  the  delica- 

*  cits  as  well  as  the  abfurdities  or  conversation.      He 
4  mufj;  have  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  with  an  eafy  and  con- 

*  cife  manner  of  exprelfion :  every  thing  he  fays,  muft 
4  be  in  a  r'rce  and  difengaged  manner.     He  mull  be 

*  guilty  of  nothing  that  betrays  the  air  of  a  reclufe, 

*  but  appear  a  man  of  the  world  throughout.     His  il- 
4  1  nitrations,  his  companions,  and  the  greatefl  parts  of 
4  his  images,  muii  be  drawn  from  common  life.  Strokes 

4  of 
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of  fatire  and  criticifm,  as  well  as  panegyrick,  judiei- 
oufly  thrown  in  (and  as  it  were  by  the  by)  give  a 
wonderful  life  and  ornament  to  compofitions.  of  this 
kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while  he  writes  epiilles, 
though  never  fo  familiar,  ilill  remember  that  he  writes 
in  verie,  and  mull  for  that  reafon  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  care  not  to  fall  into  profe,  and  a  vulgar  dic 
tion,  excepting  where  the  nature  and  humour  of  tho 
thing  does  necefiarily  require"  it.  In  this  point,  Ho 
race  hath  been  thought  by  fome  criticks  to  be  fome- 
times  carelefs,  as  well  as  too  negligent  of  his  veili* 
fication  j  of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible 
himfelf. 

4  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  thefe  manners  of 
writing  may  be  made  as  entertaining,  in  their  way, 
as  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  if  undertaken  by  per- 
fons  duly  qualified  ;  and  the  latter  lort  may  be  ma 
naged  fo  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner  inftruo 
tive.  I  am,  &c.' 

I  (hall  add  an  obfervation  or  two  to  the  remarks  of 
my  ingenious  correfpondent  j  and,  in  the  firft  place, 
take  notice,  that  fubjecls  of  the  moil  fublirne  nature 
are  often  treated  in  the  epiftolary  way  with  advantage, 
as  in  the  famous  epiftle  of  Horace  to  Auguftus.  The 
poet  furprifes  us  with  his  pomp,  and  feems  rather  be 
trayed  into  his  fubjecl:,  than  to,  have  aimed  at  it  by  de- 
iign.  He  appears,  like  the  vifit  of  a  king  incognito* 
with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  grandeur.  In  works 
of  this  kind,  when  the  dignify  of  the  fubjecl:  hurries  the 
poet  into  defcriptions  and  lentimenti,  feemingly  unpre 
meditated,  by  a  fort  of  infpiration  ;  it  is  \jfual  for  him 
to  recollecl  hirHfelf,  and  fall  back  gracefully  into  the 
natural  ftyle  of  a  letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epHloInry  poem,  juft  pub- 
limed  by  Mr.  Eufdcn  on  the  king's  accelfion  to  the 
throne:  wherein,  among  many  other  noble  and  beauti 
ful  firokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  lee  this  rule  very 
hnppi'y  obfervtd. 

**.*  Ttiis  day  is  publiftied,  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  AiUlifon,  on  the 
King's  Acceflion  to  the  Throne,"  by  Mr.  EuWen.  Printed  for  J. 
Tonfon.  SPECT.  ;r  folio,  N°  606.  Wednefday,  O6t.  13,  1714.  It 
fecrns  very  probable  Uiat  Ancisaswas  the  author  of  this  Speculation. 

Friday, 
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dura 
Exerct  imj>eria,  (£/  ramts  com^ffceftuemcs. 

VIRG.  Georg,  ii.  369. 

*  — — —  Exert  a  rigorous  (Way, 
'  And  lop  the  too  luxuriant  boughs  away.' 

I  Have  often  thought,  that  if  the  fcveral  letters,  which 
are  written  to  me  under  the  character  of  SPECTA 
TOR,  and  which  I  have  not  ma.de  ule  of,  were  pub- 
lifiied  in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be  an  un;.entei  tam 
ing  colleflion  *.  The  variety  of  the  fubjefts,  ftylcs, 
fentiments,  and  informations,  which  are  trai  Imittcd  to 
jne,  would  lead  a  very  curious,  or  very  idle  read.r,  in- 
lenllbly  along,  through  a  great  many  pa^es.  I  know 
ibme  authors  who  would  pick  up  a  Secret  Hiilory 
out  of  fuch  materials,  and  make  a  bookfeller  an 
alderman  by  the  copy  ^-.  I  (hall  therefore  carefiKly 
preierve  the  original  papers  in  a  room  let  apart  for  that 
purpoie,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of  fervice  to  pof- 
terity;  but  ill  all  at  prelent  content  myfelf  with  own 
ing  the  receipt  of  feveral  letters,  lately  come  to  my 
hands,  the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an  an- 
iwer. 

CharilTa,  whofe  letter  is  dated  from  Cornhill*  defires 
to  be  eaied  in  fome  Icruplcs  relating  to  the  Ikill  of 
aftrologers.  *  Referred  to  the  dumb  man  for  an  an- 
*  fwer.' 


*  They  were  published  with  STEELF'I  permifiion  by  Charle* 
Lillie,  in»  vuls.  8vo.  17;  5,  ami  were  probably  lucrative  to  the 
puhlifher,  though  no  very  entertaining  collection. 

•f-  An  xallufion  to  John  Barber,  who  had  been  a  bookfeller,  was 
at  this  time  an  alderman,  and  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

J.  C. 
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J.  C.  who  propofes  a  love-cafe,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the 
love-cafuift,  is  hereby  deiired  to  fpeak  of  it  to  the 
minifter  of  the  parifli;  it  being  a  cafe  of  confcience. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whole  letter  is  dated  October 
26,  who  complains  of  a  harfh  guardian,  and  an  unkind 
brother,  can  only  have  my  good  w idles,  unlefs  fhe 
pleafes  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman,  whofe  name  I 
have  forgot,  famous  for  renewing  the  curls  of  decayed 
periwigs,  is  referred  to  *  the  cenlbr  of  fmall  wares/ 

The  remonftrance  of  T.  C.  againft  the  reformation  of 
the  Sabbath  by  barbers,  (hoe-cleaners,  ike.  had  better 
be  offered  to  *  the  fociety  of  reformers.' 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatife  upon  the  art  of  fenc 
ing,  *  returned  to  the  author.' 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  whodefires  me  to  infert 
a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  which  were  denied  a  place  in 
the  univerfity  books.  Anfwer :  Nonum  prematur  in 
annum. 

To  my  learned  correfpondent  who  write?  againft 
mafters  gowns,  and  poke  lleeves,  with  a  word  in  defence 
of  large  fcarves.  Anfu-er  :  *  I  refolve  not  to  raife  ani- 

*  moli ties  amongft  the  clergy.' 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  againft  one  of  her 
own  fex,  upon  the  account  of  party  warmth.  An 
fwer  :  *  Is  not  the  lady  fhe  writes  againft  reckoned  hand- 

*  fome?' 

I  defire  Tom  Trulove  (who  fends  me  a  fonnet  upon 
his  miltrefs,  with  a  defire  to  print  it  immediately)  to 
confider,  that  it  is  long  fince  I  was  in  love. 

I  fhall  anfwer  a  very  profound  letter  from  my  old 
friend  the  upholfterer,  who  is  itill  inquilitive  whether 
the  King  of  Sweden  be  living  or  dead,  by  whifpering 
him  in  the  ear,  '  that  1  believe 'he  is  alive.' 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  conlidcr,  *  What  is  that  long 

*  ftory  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me?' 

At  the  earlieft  defire  of  Monimia's  lover,  who  declares 
himfelf  very  penitent,  he  is  recorded  in  my  Paper  by 

t\if    mm»   nf    <    Tko   f  •]  i  t- K  f  1 1 1    fort-iUri  ' 


the  name  of  *  The  faithful  Caftalio. 

Th< 
tioner 


The  petition  of  Charles  Cocklure,  which  the  peti 
tioner  fiyles  *  very  reafonable' '  rejected.' 


The 
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The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he  defires  may  be 
difpatched  out  of  hand,  *  postponed.' 

I  delire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  expreffion  *  under  the 
'  fun'  lo  often  in  his  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.  who  defires  either  to  have  it 
printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flames.  '  Not  to 
*  be  printed  entire.' 


N°  620      Monday,  November  15,1714. 


Hie  virt  bic  tft,  tibi  quern  promitti  fapivi  audis. 

VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  791. 

*  Behold  the  promis'd  chief!* 

HAVING  lately  prefented  my  reader  with  a  copy 
of  verfes  full  of  the  falfe  fublime,  I  fliall  here 
communicate  to  him  an  excellent  fpeciinen  of  the  truer 
though  it  hath  not  been  yet  published,  the  judicious  rea 
der  will  readily  difcern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mafter :  and 
it  he  hath  read  that  noble  poem  on  *'  The  Profpecl  of 
"  Peace,"  *  he  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  toguefsat  the  au 
thor. 


«  TT7HEN  Brunfwick  firft appear'd,  each  honeft 

«  W  heart, 

'  Intent  on  verfe,  difdain'd  the  rules  of  art; 

*  For  him  the  fongfters,  i  >  unmeafur'd  odes, 

*  Debas'd  Alcides,  and  dcthron'd  the  gods, 

*  By  Mr- T.  TICKELL.    See  SPECT.  N°  513. 

In 
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In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led, 

Or  rent  the  turban  from  the  Sultan's  head, 

One,  in  old  tables,  and  the  Pagan  ftrain, 

With  Njmphs  and  Tritons,  wafts  him  o'er  the  main  ; 

Another  draws  fierce  Lucifer  in  arms, 

And  fills  th'  infernal  region  with  alarms  j 

A  third  awakes  ibme  Druid,  to  foretell 

Each  future  triumph  from  his  dreary  cell. 

Exploded  fancies  !    that  in  vain  deceive, 

While  the  mind  nacifeat.es  what  (he  can't  believe. 

My  Mule  th'  expected  Hero  (hall  purfue 

From  clime  to  clime,  and  keep  him  flill^n  view  : 

His  (liming  march  dcfcribe  in  faithful  lays, 

Content  to  paint  him,  nor  prefume  to  praife  ; 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  fuppliea, 

And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rife. 

«  By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  defign'd, 
And  call'd  to  guard  the  rights  of  human-kind; 
With  fecret  grief  his  godlike  foul  repines, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyJefs  lultre  fliines, 
While  prayers  and  tears  his  deftin'd  progrels  ft  ay, 
And  crouds  of  mourners  choak  their  sovereign's  way. 
Not  fo  he  march'd,  when  hoftilc  fquadrons  flood, 
In  licenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  generous  blood  ; 
When  his  hot  courier  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverfe  legions  itood  the  fhock  in  vain. 
His  frontiers  paft,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views, 
And  crofs  the  level  fields  his  march  purfues. 
Here  pleas'd  the  land  of  freedom  to  furvev, 
He  greatly -fcorns  the  thirrt  of  boundlefs  ivvay. 
O'er  the  thin  foil,  with  filentjoy,  he  fpies 
Tranfplanted  woods,  and  borrow'd  verdure  rife; 
Where  every  meadow  won  with  toil  and  blood, 
From  haughty  tyrants,  and  the  raging  flood, 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  fupplies, 
And  clothes  the  marflies  in  a  rich  difguife. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree, 
And  fuch  thy  gifts,  ctleilial  Liberty  ! 

•  Through 
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*  Through  (lately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain, 
*  The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 

'  Whole  nations  croud  around  with  joyful  cries, 
'  And  view  the  hero  with  infatiate  eyes. 

*  In  Hnga's  towers  he  waits,  till  eaftern  gales 
Propitious  rile  to  ("well  the  Britifli  fails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 

The  vowa  and  friendihips  of  the  neighb'ring  kings;  ' 

Mature  in  wifdom,  his  extenlive  mind 

Takes  in  the  blended  interetfs  of  mankind, 

The  world's  great  patriot.   Calm  thy  anxious  breaft, 

Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  take  thy  reft; 

Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  (hall  remain  confin'd 

By  rocks  or  dreams,  the  mounds  which  Heav'n  defign'd; 

The  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  ihall  retrain, 

Nor  (lull  thy  hills,  Pirene,  rile  in  vain.    - 

'  But  fee  j  to  Biitain's  ifle  the  fquadron  ftand, 
And  leave  the  (inking  towers  and  leflening  laud. 
The  royal  baik  bounds  o'er  the  lloating plain, 
Bre.tks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  the  main. 
O'er  the  vaft  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  watry  proipecl  bounded  by  the  (kies : 
Ten  thoufand  veflels,  from  ten  ihoufand  fliorcs, 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  ftores, 
Behold  the  tributes  hafieningtothy  throne, 
And  iee  the  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 


*  Still  is  it  thine ;  tho'  now  the  chearful  cre'.v 
Hail  Albion's  c.Iifrs.  juft  whitening  to  the  view. 
Berore  the  wind  with  fwelling  fails  the^ride, 
Till  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  hears  the  thundering  peals  around, 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 
Nor  miifes  yet,  amid  the  deafening  train,  ^ 
The  roarings  of  the  l.oarfe  refounding  main. 

*  As  in  the  flood  he  f  i!s,  fro  n  either  fide, 
«  tie  views  his  kingdom  in  its  rural.]  ride; 

VOL.  VIII.  M  <  A  various 
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A  various  fcene  the  vvide-fpread  landfkip  yields, 
O'er  rich  inclofures  and  luxuriant  fields  : 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pafture  fills, 
And  diftant  flocks  ftray  o'er  a  thonfand  hills. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods  with  new  delight, 
(Shade  above  (hade)  now  rifes  to  the  fight : 
His  woods  ordaia'd  to  vifit  every  fliore, 
And  guard  the  ifland  which  they  grac'd  before. 

*  The  fun  now  rolling  down  the  weftem  way, 
A  blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day ; 
Unnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  enfold, 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold  ; 
Lefs  thick  the  finny  fhoals,  a  countlefs  fry, 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly ; 

In  one  vaft  fliout  he  feeks  the  crouded  tirand, 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

*  Welcome,  great  flranger,  to  our  longing  eyes. 
Oh  !  king  defir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries, 

For  thee  the  Eaft  breathed  out  a  profp'rous  breeze, 
Bright  were  the  funs,  and  gently  iwell'd  the  feas. 
Thy  prefence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compofe, 
And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  were  foes ; 
That  joyful  day  they  loft  each  holiilc  name, 
The  fame  their afpect,  and  their  voice  the  fame. 

'  So  two  fair  twins  whofe  features  \\'ere  dcfigti'd 
At  onefoft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind, 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace, 
And  the  farne  beauties  bloom  in  either  face  ; 
The  puzzled  Hungers  which  is  which  inquire  ; 
Delulion  grateful  to  the  imiling  lire. 

*  From  that  *  fair  hill,  where  hoary  fages  boaft 
To  name  the  ftars,  and  count  the  heavenly  hort, 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augufta  rife, 
froud  town !  the  nobleft  fcene  beneath  the  ikies. 

*  Flamftead  houfe. 

'  O'er 
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O'er  Thames  her  thoufand  fpires  their  luflre  fhed, 
And  a  vait  navy  hides  his  ample  bed, 
A  floating  foreft.     From  the  diuant  ftrand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  ftrikes  o'er  the  land  ; 
Britannia's  Peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array, 
Before  their  king,  triumphant  led  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  proceflion,  fliines  along  the  plain. 

'  So  haply  through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathlefs  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze  ; 
From  eaft  to  weft  burns  through  th*  ethereal  frame, 
And  half  Heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

*  Now  to  the  regal  towers  fecurely  brought^ 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thought, 
Refumes  the  delegated  power  he  gave, 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  reftores  the  brave. 
Whom  mall  the  Mule  from  out  the  mining  throng 
Seleft,  jo'heighten  and  adorn  her  long  ? 
Thee,  Halifax.     To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approv'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  conlign'd. 
Her  coin  (while Naflau  fought)  dcbas'daad  rude, 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew 'd, 
An  arduous  \vork!  a;;ain  thy  charge  we  fee. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thec. 
O !  form'd  in  every  fccne  to  awe  and  pleafe, 
Mix  wit  wi^h  pomp,  and  dignity  with  eafe; 
Tho*  call'd  to  ihine  aloft,  thou  wilt  not  fcorn 
To  fmile  on  arts  thyfelf  did  once  adorn  : 
For  this  thy  name  fucceeding  time  fliall  praife, 
And  envy  lefs  thy  garter,  than  thy  bays. 

'  The  Mufe,  if  fir'd  \vith  thy  enlivening  beam?, 
Perhaps  fliall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes, 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  drain, 
And  fing  the  opening  wonders  of  his  reign  ; 
Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  valiant  Coafort,  and  his  blooming  race. 
A  rrain  of  kings  their  fruitful  love  iupplies, 
A  glorious  fcene  to  Albion's  ravifh'd  eyes ; 
M  2 
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*  Who  fees  by  Brunfwick's  hand  her  fceptre  fway'd, 

*  And  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  convey'd  *.' 

*  By  Mr.  Thomas  Tickell. 


N°62i    Wedncfday,  November  17,  1714. 


•  Ptjlquam  fe  lumine  pwo 


lmplev.it  tjlellaf[ut  vagai  mlratur  &  aftra 
Fixa  polu,  vidit  quanta  fub  nciiejaccrct 

oftra  ditit  rijitquefui  ludibria 

LUCAK.  ix.    II. 

Now  to  the  bleft  abode,  with  wonder  .fili'd, 
The  fun  and  moving  planets  he  beheld  ; 
Then  looking  down  on  the  inn's  feeble  ray,         -\ 
Survey'd  our  dufky,  faint  iiupcrfett  day,  > 

And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay.'  J 

Row  E. 

TH  E  fallowing  letter  having  in  it  fome  obferva- 
tions  out  of  the  common  road,  i  fliall  make  it 
the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  common  topics  aga'mft  the  pride  of  man, 
which  are  laboured  by  tf oriel  and  declamatory 
writers,  are  taken  from  the  balenefs  of  his  original, 
the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  fh<>rt  duration 
of  thole  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boaft.  Though 
it  be  true  that  we  can  have  nothing  in  us  that  ought 
to  raiic  our  vanity,  yet  a  confcioufneis  of  our  owa 
merit  may  be  fometimes  laudable.  The  folly  there 
fore  lies  here  ;  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourfdves  in  worth- 
lels  or  perhaps  fhameful  things ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  count  that  diigraceful  which  is  our  truelt 

Sl°rj'-  •  Hence 
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«  Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  of  praife  take  wronsf 
meafures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  maiiconfult  his 
own  heart,  lie  would  find  that  if  others  knew  his  vvuak- 
nefles  as  well  he  himfelf  doth,  he  could  not  have  the 
impudence  to  expect  the  public  efteem.  I'riile  there 
fore  flows  from  w^nt  ot  reflection,  and  ignorance  of 
ourfelves.  Knowledge  and  humility  come  upon  us 
together. 

*  The  proper  way  to  make  an  eftimate  of  ourieivcs, 
is  to  eoniidcr  icrioufly  what  it  is  we  value  or  defpife 
ia  others.     A  man  who  boafls  of  the  goods  of  fur- 
tune,  a  gay  drei's,  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the  mark 
or  ntliculc.     \Vc  ought  therefore  not  to  admire  in 
ourfeives,  \\hat  we  are  Ib  ready  to  laugh  at  in  other 
men. 

'  Much  lefs  can  we  with  reafon  pride  ourfelves  in 
thofe  things,  which  :U  lorae  time  of  our  life  we  Hull 
certainly  ddpife.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give  ourlehes 
the  trouble  of  looking  backward  and  forward  on  the 
feveral  changes  which  we  have  already  undergone,  a;id 
hereafter  mull  try,  we  (hall  find  that  the  greater  de 
grees  of  our  knowledge  and  wildom  fcrve  only  to  fliew 
us  our  own  imperfections. 

*  As  we  lile  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  look  with 
contempt  on  the  to\  s  and  tiifles  which  our  hearts  have 
hitherto  been  let  upon.     U  hen  we  advance  to  man 
hood,  we  are  held  wife,  in  proportion  to  our  fhame  and 
regret  for  the  raflmds  aod  extravagance  of"  youth. 
Old  age  fills  us  with  mortifying  reflections  upon  a  life 
inis-fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  anxious  wealth,  or  uncertain 
honour.     Agreeable  to  this  gradation  of  thought  in 
tiiis  life,  it  may  be  rcafonably  luppofcd,  that  in  a  fa- 
tureriate,  the  wiulom,  the  expedience,  and  the  maxims 
oT  old  age,  will  l>e  looked  upon  by  a  leparate  ipint,  in 
juuch  the  famt%  lis<nt  as  an  ancient  man  now  lees  the 
little  follies  ar.ci  tcying  of  infants.     The  pomps,   thv 
honours,  the  p^livirs  :-p.d  arts  of  mortal  men,  u  ill  be 
thought  as  trifling  as  bobby-ivories,  mock-battles,  or 
any  other  Iports  that  now  e:rp!oy  aH  the  cunning,  and 
flrength,   and   ainbiiion  of  rational  being1;,  fro;:;  JVur 
years  old  to  nine  or  ter. 

M  3  •  If 
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4  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rife  in  beings  from  the 
meaneft  to  the  moft  high,  be  not  a  vain  imagination, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks  down  upon 
a  man,  as  a  man  doth  upon 'a  creature  which  ap 
proaches  the  neareft  to  the  rational  nature.  By  the 
lame  rule,  if  I  may  indulge  my  fancy  in  this  particu 
lar,  a  fuperior  brute  looks  with  a  kind  of  pride  on 
one  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  If  they  could  reHect,  we 
might  imagine  from  the  geftures  of  fome  of  them  that 
they  think  themielves  the  fovereigns  of  the  world,  and 
that  all  things  were  made  for  them.  Such  a  thought 
would  not  be  more  abfurd  in  brute  creatures,  than 
one  which  men  are  apt  to  entertain,  namely,  that  all 
the  ftars  in  the  firmament  were  created  only  to  pleafe 
their  eyes,  and  amufe  their  imaginations.  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  makes  a 
fpeech  for  his  hero  the  cock,  which  is  a  pretty  inftance 

*  for  this  purpofe : 

'*  Then  turning,  faid  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear, 
•'  How  lavim.  nature  hath  adorn'd  the  year ; 
*•  How  the  pale  prirnrdfe,  and  the  violet  fpring, 
*'  And  birds  eflay  their  throats,  difus'd  to  ling; 
*'  All  thefe  arc  ours,  and  1  with  pleafure  fee 
*'  Man  ilruttingon  two  legs,  and  aping  me." 

•  What  I  would  obferve  from  the  whole  is  this,  that 

*  we  ought  to  value  ourfelves  upon  thofe  things  only 

*  which  i'uperior  beings  think  valuable,  llnce  that  is  the 

*  only  way  for  us  not  to  fink  in  our  own  efteem  here- 

*  after.' 

***  This  day  is  publifhed,  "  The  Examiner,"  Number  I. 
Printed  for  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick- Lane,  where  advertisements  will 
bs  taken  in,  &c.  by  J.  Morphew.  To  be  continued  Wednefdays, 
and  Saturdays.  SP  RCT.  in  /</;f.'N°  615.  Wednefday,  Nov.  3,  1714. 
See  TAT  with  Notes,  vol.  V.  N'9  210,  AW. 

-*V*  This  Jay  is  publilhetl,  "  The  Monthly  Catalogue  of  books, 
plays,  pamphlets,  poems,  nnd  fermons,"  in  Oft.  1714,  price  3d. 
ISr  ECT.  inftHo.H0  616.  Friday,  Nov.  5,  t7i4« 


Friday, 
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N°622     Friday,  November  19,  1714. 

iFalkntlifcmita  Vila.       HoR .  I  Ep.  xviii.  1 03. 

4  Afafe  private  quiet,  which  betrays 

•  Itfclf  to  cafe,  and  cheats  away  the  days.'    POOL  Y. 

4  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IN  a  former  Speculation  you  have  obfervcd,  that 
true  gieatnefs  dorh  not  confift  in  that  pomp  and 
nolle  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  art  apt  to 
place  it.  You  have  there  taken  notice,  that  virtue  in 
obfcurity  often  appears  more  illultrious  in  the  eye  of 
fuperior  beings,  than  all  that  pafles  for  grandeur  and 
magnificence  among  men. 

*  When  we  look  back  upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  who 
have  borne  the  parts  of  kings,  ftatefmen,  or*comman- 
ders,  they  appear  to  us  ilripped  of  thofe  out-fide  or 
naments  that  dazzled  their  contemporaries ;  and  we 
regard  their  perfons  as  great  or  little,  in  proportion 
to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or  yices.     The  wife 
fayings,  generous  fentiments,  or  difmterefted  conduct 
of  a  philofopher  under  mean  circumflances'of  life,  fet 
him  higher  in  our  eiteem  than  the  mighty  potentates 
of  the  earth,  when  we  view  them  both  through  the 
long  profped  of  many  ages.     Were  the  memoirs  of 
an  obfcure  man,  who  lived  up  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  to  be 
laid  before  us,  we  fliould  lind  nothing  in  fuch  a  cha 
racter  which  might  not  let  him  on  a  level  with  men 
ofthehigheil  ftations.     The  following  extraft  out 
of  the  private  papers  of  an  honeft  country-gentleman 
will  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.     Your  reader 
will  perhaps  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  thefe 
actions  done  in  fecret,  and  without  a  witnefs,  than  of 
thofe  which  have  drawn  upon  them  the  admiration  of 
multitudes.' 

M  4  MEMOIRS. 
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MEMOIR  €. 

«'  In  iny  twenty-fecond  year  I  found  a  violent  affec- 
44  tion  for  my  coulin  Charles's  wife  growing  upon  me, 
Cl  wherein  1  was  in  danger  of  fucceeding,  it  I  had  not 
44  upon  that  account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign 
"*'  -countries. 

44  A  little  after  my  return  to  England,  at  a  private 
•'  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  1  refufed  the  ofter  or" 
**  his  ertate,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  difinherit 
44  his  fon  Ned. 

"  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  left  he  fliould 
44  think  hardly  of  his  deceafcd  father;  though  he  con- 
*•  tinues  to  fpeak  ill  of  me  for  this  very  reafon. 

*4  Prevented  a  iicandalous  law-fuit  betwixt  my  nephew 
44  Harry  aad  his  mother,  by  allowing  her  under-hand, 
4t  out  of  my  own  pocket,  fo  much  money  yearly  as  the 
4'  diipute  was  about. 

**  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine,  who  is  fif- 
4<  ter's  ion  to  the  good  man  who  was  my  tutor,  and 
44  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

44  Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs. ,  my  friend 

*4  H— — — 's  widow. 

44  Mem.  To  retrench  one  difli  at  my  table,  until  I 
44  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

.  ••  Mem.  To  repair  my  houfe  and  finim  my  gardens  la 
**  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  harveil-time. 

4'  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  D 's  meep 

44  that  were  pounded,  by  night ;  but  not  to  let  his  fe!- 
44  low  fervants  know  it. 

44  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  Efq;  not  to  take  the  law  of 
44  the  farmer's  fon  for  fliooting  a  patridge,  and  to  give 
*'  him  his  gun  again. 

•*  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woman  that 
"  confefled'  herielf  a  witch. 

44  Gave  away  my  favourite  dog,  for  biting  a  beggar. 

44  Made  the  m Snifter  of  the  parifli  and  a  whig  jultice 
"  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  to  explain  their  notions 
*«  to  one  another. 

44  Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter.,  for  fliooting  a  doe  while 
"  file  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hand. 

"  When 
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**  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath  often  injured 
"  me,  comes  to  make  his  rcqueft  to-morrow  : 

"  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

"  Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  Ibid  my  horfes,  to  relieve 
**  the  poor  in  a  fcarcity  of  corn. 

"  In  the  fame  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  a  fifth 
'*  part  of  their  rents. 

"  As  I  was  airing  to-day,  I  fell  into  a  thought  that 
*4  warmed  my  heart,  and  fliall,  1  hope,  be  the  better  for 
"  it  .as  long  as  1  live. 

"  Mem.  To  charge  my  fon  in  private  to  ereft  no 
«'  monument  for  me ;  but  not  to  put  this  in  my  laft 
•'  will." 


N°623     Monday,  November  22,  1714. 

Sed  mibi  till  tellui  optem  prim  itna  deh!fiaty 
ftl pater  omnipotent  aJigat  me  fulmint  ad  umhratt 
Pallrnfes  umbras  Eribi  nofle mque  p  -ofundam, 
Aiiti  pudor^  quant  te  vultmt  aut  tua  jura  rtfAvam* 
Hie  megs,  primus  qui  me Jlbi  junx't,  amares 
Akjlulit :  i;lt  habeat  fcdim  Jfrvctquc /epulcbro. 

VIRG.  JEn.  iv.  24. 

But  firil  let  yawning  earth  a  paflage  rend, 
And  let  me  thro*  the  dark  abyfs  defccnd : 
Firil  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high, 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  Ikv, 
Condemu'd  with  gholls  in  endlefs  night  to  lie; 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave  : 
No  ;  he  who  had  my  vows,  fliail  ever  have  ; 
For  whom  i  lov'd  on  earth,  i  worihip  in  the  grave.' 

DRYDEN. 

I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend,  the  love-cafuift  *,  for  tbe 
f, Mowing  cuiious  piece  pf  antiquity,  which  i  Hull 
communicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  words. 

•  See  SPECT.  N°  591,  N°  602,  N°  605,  N°  614,  and  N«  625. 
M  5  •  Mr. 
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*  Mr.  SPEC  T^TO  R, 

1  "\T  O  U  may  remember,  that  I  lately  tranfmitted  to 

*  JL     >r°u  an  account  of  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the 

*  manors  of  Eaft  and  Weft-Enborne,  in  the  county  of 

*  Berks,  and  elfewhere  *.     "  If  a  cuftomary  tenant  die, 
"  the  widow  fhall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  Free- 
"  bench,  in  all  his  copy-hold  lands,  dumfola  &  cafta 
"fuerit,  that  is,  while  ftie  lives  fingle  and  chafle  ;  but 
"  if  fhe  commits  incontinency,  fhe  forfeits  her  eftate  : 
41  yet  if  fhe  will  come  into  the  court  riding  backward 
41  upon  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  fay 
4i  the  words  following,  the  fteward  is  bound  by  the  cul- 
"  torn  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Free-Bench. 

"  Here  I  am, 

44  Riding  upon  a  black  ragn, 
4*  Like  a  whore  as  1  am, 
*'  And  for  my  trincum  crancum, 
44  Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum  j 
44  And,  for  my  tail's  game, 
44  Have  done  this  wordly  (name. 
*'  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me 
"  have  my  land  again;" 

t 

After  having  informed  you  that  my  Lord  Coke  ob-  • 
ferves,  that  this  is-  the  moil  frail  and  flippery  tenure 
of  any  in  England,  I  fhall  tell  you,  fince  the  writing 
of  that  letter,  1  have,  according  to  my  promife,  been 
at  great  pains  in  fearchingout  the  records  of  the  black 
ram  ;  and  have  at  laft  met  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  court-baron,  1  eld  in  that  behalf,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  whole  day,  The  record  faith,  that  a  ftri&  inquifi- 
tion  having  been  made  into  the  right  of  thq  tenants  to 
their  feveral  eftates,  by  the  crafty  old  fleward,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  lands  of  the  manor  were,  by 
defank  of  the  kveral  widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord, 
and  accordingly  would  have  entered  on  the  premifes  : 
upon  which  the  good  women  demanded  the  "  bene- 


«4  fit 
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"  fit  of  the  ram."    The  fteward,  after  having  perufed 

*  their  feveral  pleas,  adjourned  the  court  to  Barnaby- 

*  bright,*  that  they  might  have  day  enough  before  them.- 

*  1  he  court  being  let,  and  filled  with  a  great  con- 
'  courfe  of  people,  who  came  from  all  paits  to  fe^  the 
'  folemnity  ;  the  firft  who  entered  was  the  widow  Frontly, 
'  v;ho  had  made  her  appearance  in  the  lalt  year's  cavaV 

*  csde.     The  regifter  obferves,  that  finding  it  an  eafy 
'  pid-ram,  and  fore-feeing  flic  might  have  further  pc- 
'  cafion  for  it,  (lie  purchaied  it  of  the  fteward. 

*  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Dainty,  who 
(  was  the  greateft  prude  of  the  parifli,  came  next  in  the 
'  proceffion.     She  at  firft  made  fome  difficulty  of  taking 

*  the  tail  in  her  hand  ;  and  was  obferved  in  pronoivnc- 
4  ing  the  form  of  penance,  to  foften  the  two  moft  em- 

*  phatic?.!  words  into  clincum  clancum:  but  the  fteward 

*  rook  care  to  make  her  fpeak  plain  Englifii,  before  h«- 

*  would  let  her  have  her  land  again. 

*  The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to  this  wordly 
'  Giame,  being  mounted  upon  a  vicious  ram,  had  the 
4  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him;  upon  which  me- 

*  hoped  to  be  excuted  from  going  through  the  reft  of 
'  the  ceremony  :  but  the  fteward,  being  well  verfed  in 
1  the  law,  obierved  very  wifely  upon  this  (occafion,  that 

*  the  breaking  of  the  rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution 
'  of  the  criminal. 

«  The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the  widow  Ogle, 
c  a  famous  coquette,  who  had  kept  half  a  fcore  young 
1  fellows  off  and  on  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  ;  but 
4  having  been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  ftie  was 

*  introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all  her  lovers  about  her. 

*  Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  were 

*  very  new  and  frclu,   and  of  the  fame  colour  with  her 
4  whimlical  palfrey,  made  a  very  decent  figure  in  the 
•"folemnity. 

*  Another,  who  had  been  fummoned  to  make  her 

*  appearance,  was  excufed  by  the  fteward,  as  well  know- 

*  ing  in  his  heart,  that  the  good  iquirc  kimlelf  had 

*  qualified  her  for  the  ram. 


*  Then  the  eleventh,  now  the  zzd  of  June,  bcin^  the 
ixj  in  the  yt-t. 

M  6  'Mrs. 
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*  Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object  againfl  the 

*  indictment,  pleaded  her  belly.    But  it  was  remembred 
'  that  (lie  made  the  fame  excuie  the  year  before.    Upoa 
'  which  the  fteward  obferved,  that  flie  might  io  con- 
«  trive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  lervice  of  the  manor. 

4  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  infilled 

*  that  (lie  had  done  no  more  fince  the  death  of  her  hul- 

*  band,  than  what  (lie  ufed  to  do  in  his  life-time ;'  and 

*  withal  deh'red  Mr.  Steward  to  confider  his  own  wife's 
'  cafe  if  he  fliould  chance  to  die  before  her. 

*  The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a  very  Corpu- 
'  lent  make,  who  would  have  been  excufed  as  not  find- 

*  ing  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her }  upon  which 
4  the  flevvard  commuted  her  punifhment,  and  ordered 

*  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

'  The  widow  Mafkwell,  a  woman  who  had  long  lived 
'  with,  a  moil  unblemilhed  character,  having  turned  off 

*  her  old  chambermaid  in  a  pet,  was  by  that  revengeful 
'  creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  ram  nine  times 
'  the  fame  day. 

•  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood,  being  brought  * 

*  upon  their  trial,  fhewed  that  they  did  not  hold  of  the 

*  manor,  and  were  diicharged  accordingly. 

4  A  pretty  young  creature  who  clofed  the  procefiion 
'  came  ambling  in,  with  lo  bewitching  an  air,  that  the 
'  fteward  was  obferved  to  caft  a  fheep's  eye  upon  her, 
1  and  married  her  within  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 

*  wife. 

*  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared,  according  to 

*  fummons,  but  had  nothing  laid  to  her  charge  ;  hav- 
'  ing  lived  irreproachable  fmce  the  deceafe  or.  her  huf- 
«  band,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  the  ii xty-ninrh  year  of 
*^her  age.  «  I  am,  SIR,  &c.'  ' 

*£/'  Jufl  publ'fhed,  a  book  [formerly  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
SPECTATOR,]  entitled,  "The  Ladies  Library,"  written  by  a  Lady. 
Publilhrd  by  fir.  STEELE.  Confiftiug  of  general  rules  for  con 
duit  in  all  tircuniAances  of  the  life  of  woman.  Printed  for  J. 
"Tonf.m.  SHECT.  in  f'j.'ii,  N°  6:7.  Monday,  Nov.  8,  1714..  See 
STRECE'S  "  Letters,  &c."  Vol.  II.  Let.  CCCCXXXV1I,  &c. 
p.  413,  ft  fitf. 

Wednefday, 
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N°624  Wednefday,  November  27,  1714. 


A'tdiie,  at  quo  togamjubto  comppntre,  quifquis 
Ambltione  mala,  out  a^eati  pallet  amoret 
ii  {uxurid-  •    •     •  • 

HOR.  2  Sat.  iii.  77. 

•  Sit  flill,  and  hear,  thofe  whom  proud  thoughts  do 

•  fwcll, 
'  Thofe  that  look  pale  by  loving  coin  too  well: 

*  Whom  luxury  corrupts.'  CREECH. 

MANKIND  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  bufy  and 
the  idle.  The  bufy  world  may  be  divided  into 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  again  into 
the  covetous, ^the  ambitious,  and  the  fenfual.  The  id!e 
part  of  mankind  are  in  a  i:a-e  interior  to  any  one  of 
thefe.  All  ihe  other  are  engaged  in  the  purfuitof  hap- 
pinefs,  though  often  milplaced,  and  are  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  attentive  to  Inch  means  as  (hall  be  propo.td 
to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,  who  arc  neither  wire 
for  this  world  nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  called  by 
doctor  Til  lotfon"  fools  at  large."  They  propofe  tot  tiuu- 
felves  no  end,  but  run  adrift  with  every  wind.  Acvice 
therefore  would  be  but  thrown  away  upon  them,  lince 
they  would  Icarce  take  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  mall  not 
fatigue  any  of  this  worthless  tribe  wiih  a  long  harangue ; 
but  will  leave  them  with  this  fliort  laying  of  Flaro,  that 
•'  labour  is  preferable  to  idicnefs,  as  biighiGcis  to 
"  mil." 

The  purfuits  of  the  aftive  part  of  mankind  are  either 
in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue;  or,  on  the  othui' 
hand,  in  tin?  roads  to  wealth,  honours,  or  pleafure.  I 
fliall,  titrefore,  compare  the  purfuits  of  avarice,  ambi 
tion  anu  leuiual  delight,  with  their  opjiolitc  virtues ;  ;:nd 
fluil  coniider  which  of  thefe  principles  engages  men  in- 

a  courfe 
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a  courfe  of  the  greateft  labour,  fuffering,  and  affiduity. 
Mo  ft  men,  in  their  cool  reafonings,  are  willing  to  allow 
that  a  courfe  of  virtue  will  in  the  end  be  rewarded  the 
inoft  amply ;  but  reprefent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and 
narrow.  If  therefore  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  men 
ilruggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be  miferable,  as 
they  do  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  per- 
fuaded  to  be  good,  when  they  find  they  fhall  lole  nothing 
by  it. 

Firft,  for  avarice.  The  mifer  is  more  induftrious  than 
the  faint:  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of  lofing,  and 
the  inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the  mark 
of  fatire-in  all  ages.  Were  his  repentance  upon  his 
neglect  of  a  good  bargain,  his  forrow  for  being  over 
reached,  his  hope  of  improving  a  fum,  and  his  .fear  of 
foiling  into  want,  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  fb  many  different  Cunftian  graces  and  vir 
tues.  He  may  apply  to  himlelf  a  great  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  catalogue  of  fuffcrings.  «  In  journeying  often  ; 

*  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 

*  among  falfe  brethren.      In  wearineis  and  painfulnels, 
'  in  watchings  often,   in  hunger  and  thirit,  in  fallings 

'  often.' At  how  much  lets  expence  might  he.'  lay 

'  up  to  Imiifelf  treafures  in  heaven  ??  Or,  ir'imay  in  this 
place,  be  allowed  to  add  the  faying  of  a  great  philoib- 
pher,  he  may  *  provide  fuch  pofleffions,  as  fear  neither 

*  arms,  nor  men,  nor  Jove  himfelf.' 

In  the  fecond  place,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of  am 
bition  in  the  lame  light  as  we  have  confidered  thofe  of 
avarice,  we  mall  Ftudiiy  own  that  far  leis  trouble  is 
requifite  to  gain  latting  glory,  than  the  power  and  repu 
tation  of  a  few  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  may 
with  more  eale  deferve  honour,  than  obtain  it.  The 
ambitious  man  fhouid  remember  Cardinal  Wolfey's 
complaint,  *  Had  I  icrved  God,  with  the  fame  appli- 
'  cation  wherewith  I  ferved  my  king,  he  would  not 

*  have  forfaken  me  in  my  old  age.'     The  cardinal  here 
foftens  his  ambition  by  the  fpecious  pretence  ot  '  ferv- 

*  ing  his  king:'  whereas  his  words,  in  the  proper  con- 
ftruclion,  imply,  that  if  inftead  of  being. aftid*  by  am- 

*  aftuaiad.  - 
3k  bit'ion, 
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bition,  he  had  been  ac~bed  by  religion,  he  (herald  no\r 
have  felt  the  comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole  world 
turned  its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  fenfunl,  with 
thofe  of  the  virtuous,  and  lee  which  are  heavier  in  the 
balance.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  at  the  firft  view,  that 
the  men  of  pleauire  fhould  be  advifed  to  change  their 
courfe,  becaufe  they  lead  a  painful  life.  Yet  when  we 
fee  them  fo  aclive  and  vigilant  in  queft  of  delight ;  un 
der  fo  many  difquiets,  and  the  iport  of  fiich  various 
paffions ;  let  them  anftver,  as  they  can,  if  the  pains  they 
undergo  do  not  outweigh  their  enjoyments.  The  infi 
delities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two  fexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debafement  of  reafon,  the 
pangs  of  expectation,  the  difappointments  in  pofleffion, 
the  llings  or  remorfe,  the  vanities  and  vexations  attend 
ing  even  the  moil  refined  delights  that  make  up  this 
bufinefs  of  life,  render  it  fo  filly  and  uncomfortable, 
that  no  man  is  thought  wife  until  he  hath  got  over  it, 
or  happy,  but  in  proportion  as  he  hath  cleared  himfielf 
from  it. 

The  fum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  made  an  a&iye  being. 
Whether  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  is 
fure  to  meet  with  many  difficulties  to  prove  his  patience 
and  excite  his  induitry.  The  fame,  if  not  greater  la 
bour,  is  required  in  the  fcrvice  of  vice  and  folly,  as  of 
virtue  and  wifdom,  and  he  hath  this  eafy  choice  left 
him,  whether,  with  the  ftrengtk  he  is  mailer  of,  he  will 
purchafe  happinefs  or  repentance. 

*f.*  AdvertifeJ,  the  fairs  by  audlion  of  the  Library  of  THOMAS 
TY  RKI  L  L  of  the  Temple,  E(<\;  and  Bii  iuxbtta  Scltfiijiata,  being  the 
eolle&ion  of  Harry  Mul'.ins,  Eiq;  and  a  phyfickin  deceived;  to  be 
fold  Nov.  1 5,  by  Thomas  Balhml,  Bookfeller,  at  The  Riihng  Sim  in 
little  Britain.  SJKCT.  mftlh.  N°  619.  Wetlnefday,  Nov.  10,  1714* 
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.    De  tenero  meditatur  ungui,  HOR.  3  Od,  vi.  23. 

'  Love,  from  her  tender  years,  her  thoughts  employ'd.' 

f  I  ^HE  Love-cafuift  hath  referred  to  me  the  following 
letter  of  queries,  with  his  anfwers  to  each  quef- 
tion,  for  my  approbation  *.  I  have  accordingly  con- 
lidered  the  feveral  matters  therein  contained,  and  hereby 
confirm  and  ratify  his  anfweis,  and  require  the  gentle 
querift  to  conform  herfelf  thereunto. 

*  SIR, 

I  Was  thirteen  the  ninth  of  November  laft,  and 
mull  now  begin  to  think  of  fettling'myfelf  in  the 
world,  and  fo  1  would  humbly  beg  your  advice,  what 
I  muft  do  with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makes  his  addrefles 
to  me.  He  is  a  very  pretty  man,  and  hath  the  black  • 
eft  eyes  and  whiteft  teeth  you  ever  faw.  Though  he 
is  but  a  younger  brother,  he  drefles  like  a  man  of 
quality,  and  nobody  comes  into  a  room  like  him.  I 
know  he  hath  rcfufed  great  offers,  and  if  he  cannot 
marry  me,  he  will  never  have  any  body  elle.  But  my 
father  hath  forbid  him  the  houfe,  btcav.fe  he  fent  me 
a  copy  of  verfes ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  greateft  wits  in 
town.  My  eldeft  lifter,  who,  with  her  good  will, 
would  call  me  Mifi  as  long  as  I  live,  muft  be  married 
befoiertic,  they  iay.  Mie  tells  them  that  Mr.  Fondle 
makes  a  fool  of  ire,  and  will  fpoil  the  child,  as  fhe 
calls  me,  like  a  confident  thing  as  (he  is.  In  fhort,  I 
am  refolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fotidle,  if  it  be  but  to  Ipite 
her.  Hut  becaufe  I  would  do  nothing  that  is  impru 
dent,  1  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  anfwers  to  iome 
queilions  1  will  writedown,  and  delireyou  to  get  them 

#  SwSpECT.N0  591,  N"  602,  N'  6of,Nrt  614,  and  Ix'0  6z3. 

*  printed 
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•  printed  in  the  SPECTATOR,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
'  you  will  give  fuch  advice,"  as,  I  am  fure,  I  ftiall  fol- 

*  low. 

'  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  an  hour 
4  together,  aad  calls  me  -^r/,  is  he  not  in  love?' 

Anfwer,  No. 

*  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind  hatband, 

*  tint  has  promifed  me  half  my  portion  in  pin-money, 

•  and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  lix  in  the  barg.im  I' 


'  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
'  this  whole  year  almoft,  am  not  a  better  jud^eof  his 
k  merit,  than  my  father  and  mother,  who  never  heard 

*  him  talk  but  at  table  I* 

No. 

*  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choqfe  for  my- 
4  felfr' 

No. 

*  Whether  it  would  hot  have  been  rude  in  me  to  re- 
4  fufea  lock  of  his  hair?' 

No. 

*  Should  not  I  be  a  very  burbarous  creature,  if  I 

*  did  not  pity  a  man  who  is  always  lighing  for  my 
«  Jake?' 

No. 

*  Whether  you  would  not  advife  me  to  run  away 

*  with  the  poor  man  ?' 

No. 

*  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will  not  hnsv 
'  him,  he  will  not  dro»vn  himfclfr* 

No. 

«  What 
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*  What  /hall  I  fay  to  him  the  next  time  he  aflcs  me  if 
1  I  will  marry  him  ?' 

No. 

The  following  letter  requires  neither  introdu&ion 
nor  anfwer. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Wonder  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs, 
'  JL  y°u  can  take  pleafure  in  writing  any  thine  but 
'  news  ;  for  in  a  word,  who  minds  any  thing  elfe  r  the 
'  pleafure  of  increafing  in  knowledge,  and  learning 
*•  fomething  new  every  hour  of  life,  is  the  nobleS 
'  entertainment  of  a  rational  creature.  I  have  a  very 
'  good  ear  for  a  fecret,  and  am  naturally  of  a  commu- 
'  nicative  temper ;  by  which  mea^is  I  am  capable  of  do- 

*  ing  you  great  fervices  in  this  way.    In  order  to  make 
'  myielf  ufeful,  I  am  early  in  the  antichamber,  w,here  I 

*  thruft  my  head  into  the  thick  of  the  prefs,  and  catch 
'  the  news,  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  while  it  is  warm. 
'  Sometimes  I  (land  by  the  beef-eaters,  and  take  the 

*  buz  as  it  pafles  by  me.     At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear 

*  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  fuck  in  many  a  valuable  whif- 
'  per,  as  it  nms  in  a  ftraight  line  from  corner  to  corner. 
'  When  I  am  weary  with  (landing,  I  repair  to  one  of 
'  the  neighbouring  coffee-houfes,  where  I  fit  fometiaaes 
'  for  a  whole  day,  and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from 

*  court  frefh  and  frefti.     In  fliort,  Sir,  I  fpare  no  pains 

*  to  know  how  the  world  goes.     A  piece  of  news  lofes  ' 
'  its  flavour  when  it  hath  been  an  hour  in  the  air.    I 

«  love,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  have  it  frefli  from  the  tree  ; 
«  and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is  faded.  Ac- 
«  cordingly  my  expjnces  in  coach-hire  make  no  fmall 
'  article:  which  you  may  believe,  when  I  aflure  you, 

*  that  I  poft  away  from  coffee-houfc  to  coffee-houfe, 
«  and  foreftall  the  Evening-port  by  two  hours.    There 
«  is  a  certain  gentleman,  who  hath  given  me  the  flip 
«  twice  or  thrice,  and  hath  been  beforehand  with  me 
«  at  Child's.    But  I  have  played  him  a  trick.     I  have 
'  purchafed  a  pair  of  the  beft  coachrhorfes  I  could  buy 

•  for- 
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'  for  money,  and  noxv  let  him  out-ftrip  me  .if  he  can. 
Once  more,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  let  ir.e  advife  you 

*  to  deal  in  n.ews.     You  may  depend  upon  my  affiftauce. 

*  But  I  mull  break  off  abruptly,  for  I  have  twenty  let- 

4  tcrs  to  write. 

'  Yours  in  hafle, 

'  THO.  QUID-NUN  c.' 


N°  626     Monday,  November  29,  1714. 


animss  nwitAtt  tincbo. 

OVID.  Met.  iv.  284. 

•  With  fweet  novelty  your  tafte  I'll  pleafe.'    Bus  DEN. 

I  Have  feen  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man*,  con- 
fifting  of  extemporary  Speculations,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  molt  trifling  occurrences  of  life.  His 
ufual  method  was,  to  write  down  any  iudden  ftart  of 
thought  which  arofe  in  his  mind  upon  the  fight  of  any 
odd  gesticulation  it*  a  man,  any  whimiical  mimickry  of 
realon  in  a  beaft,  or  whatever  appeared  remarkable  in, 
any  object  of  the  vitible  creation.  He  was  able  to 
moralize  upon  a  fnuff  bo?,  would  flourifh  eloquently 
upon  a  tucker  or  a  pair  of  ruffles,  and  draw  praflical  in 
ferences  from  a  full-bottomed  peri  wig.  This  1  thought 
fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excute  for  my  ingenious  cor- 
refpondent,  who  hath  introduced  the  following  letter  by 
an  image,  which,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ridicu 
lous  in  lo  ferious  and  noble  a  Speculation. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  T  7  H  E  N  I  have  feen  young  pufs  playing  har 

*  VV     wanton  gambles,  and  with  a  thoufand  antic 

*  fliapes  exprefs  her  own  gaiety  at  the  lame  time  that 

*    '  Meditations,  Jcc."  by  the  Honourable  Robert  Bejlc. 

«  flie 
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flie  rroved  mine,  while  the  old  grnnnum  hnth  fitten 
by  with  a  moil  exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  that 
paft;  it  hath  made  me  reflect  what  Ihould  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  humours  fb  oppolite  in  two  creatures,  bc- 
tvveen  whom  there  was  no  vilible  ditference  but  that 
of  age ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  relolve  it  into  nothing 
elie  but  the  force  of  novelty. 

*  In  every  fpecies  of  creatures,  thofe  who  have  been 
leail  time  in  the  world,  appear  be  ft  plea  ltd  with  their 
condition:  for,  bcfides  that  to  a  new  comer  the  world 
hath  a  freflmefs  on  it  that  ftrikes  the  fenie  after  a  mod 
agreeable  manner,  being  itielf  unattended  with   any 
great  variety  of  enjoyments,  excites  a  ienfation  of 
pleafure.     But  as  age  advances,  every  thing  feems  to 
wither,  tha  fenfes  are  difguiled  with  their  old  enter 
tainments-,  and  exiflcnce  turns  Hat  and  iniipid.     We 
m.'.y  lee  this  exemplified  in  mankind ;   the  child,  let 
him  be  free  from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of 
toys,  i£  diverted  with  the  fmalleft  trifle.     Nothing  dif- 
turbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy,  but  a  little  punifliment  or 
confinement.     The  youth  muft  have  more  violent 
pleaiures   to  employ  his  time ,    the  man  loves   the 
hurry  of  an  active  life,    devoted  to  the  puriuits  of 
wealth  or  ambition  :  and  lafily,  old  age,  having  loft 
its  capacity  for  thefe  avocations,  becomes  its  own  un- 
iupportable  burden.     This  variety  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  the  facul 
ties*;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the 
longer  we  have  been  in  polleflion  of  being,  the  lefs 
fenfible  is  the  guft  we  have  of  it ;  and  the  more  it  re 
quires  of  adventitious  anuiiements,  to  relieve  us  from 
the  fatiety  and  \vearineis  it  brings  along  with  it. 

*  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,   ib  of  a  moH 
exteniive  influence.     Morales  have  long  fiuce  ob- 
fervfd  ic  to  be  the  lource  of  admiration,  which  ielfeus 
in  proportion  to  our.familianty  with  obje&s,  and  up 
on  a  thorough  acquaintance  is  utterly  extinguished. 
Rut  I  think  it  hath  not  been  ib  commonly  rcmurki-d, 
that  all  the  other paffions  depend  conliderabiy  on  the 
fame   circumllance.      What   is   it   but  noveiry   that 
awakens  defire,  enhances  delight,  kimlles  anger,  pro- 

i  *•  vokes 
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'  vokes  envy,  infpires  horror?  To  this  caufe  we  mult  af- 
'  cribe  ir,  that  love  languiflies  with  fruition,  and  friend- 

*  (hip  itlelf  is  recommended  by  intervals  of  abfince  : 

*  hence  menders,  by  life,  are  beheld  without  loathing, 

*  and  the  molt  enchanting   beauty  without   rapture. 

*  That  emotion  of  the  fpirits  in  which  puflion  coniifts, 

*  is  ufually  the  effect  of  iurprife,  and  a»  lung  aj  it  con- 
'  tinueS;  heightens  the  agreeable  or  dilagrteable  quuli- 
'  ties  of  its  object ;  but  as  this  emotion  ceaies   (and  it 

*  ceafes  wi:li  the  novelty)    tilings   appear  in  another 

*  light,  and  aftcit  us  even  lei's  than  might  be  expecled 
'  from  their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  us  too 
•'  much  before. 

*  It  may  not  be  a  ufe'efs  enquiry  how  far  the  love  of 

*  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  nature,  and   in 

*  what  reipccts  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent 
'  ftate.     'lo  rne  it  feeiiis  impoflible,  that  a  realisable 

*  creature  fliould  rell  abfolutely  latisfkd  in  any  acqui- 

*  fit  ions  whatever  without  endeavouring  farther;  for 

*  after  its  highcil  improvements,  the  tr.ind  hath  an  idea 
«  of  an  infinity  of  things  flill   behind,  worth  knowing, 

*  to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be  in- 

*  different ;  as  by  climbing  up  a  hi!!  in  the  midfl  of  a 

*  wide  plain,  a  man  hath  his  profpeft  enlarged,  and  to- 
'  gether  with  that,  the  bounds  of  his  delir.es.     Upon 

*  this  account,  1   cannot  think  he  detracts   from  the 

*  fta:e  of  the  blcfled,  who  conceives  them  to  be  per- 

*  jjetually  employed  in  frefli  fearches  into  nature,  and  tj> 
«  eternity  advancing  into  the  fathomleis  depths  of  the 

*  dt.ine  perfections.     !n  this  thought  there   is  nothing 

*  but  what  cloth  honour  to  thele  glorified  fpirits  ;   pro- 
'  vidcd  full  it  be  remembered,  that  th.ir  defire  of  more 
«  proceeds  not  from  their  difreliihing  what  they  poffefsj 
«  and  the  plealuieof  a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  them 
«  meafured   by  its  novelty    (^hich  is  a  thing  merely 

*  foreign  and  accidental)  but  by  its  real  intriulic  value. 
«   After  an  acquaintance  of  many  thoufand  years  with 
4  the  works  of  God,   the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 

*  the  creation  fills  them  with  the  fame  plealin^  wonder 

*  and  profound  awe,   which  Adam  felt  himfelf  feized 
'  with  si  he  finl  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  glorious 

*  fccne. 
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fccne.  Truth  captivates  with  unborrovved  charms, 
and  whatever  hath  once  given  fatisfadlion  will  always 
do  it :  in  all  which  they  have  manifeftly  the  advantage 
of  us,  who  are  fo  much  governed  by  fickly  and 
changeable  appetites,  that  we  can  with  the  g'reateft 
coldnefs  behold  the  flupendous  difplays  of  omnipo 
tence,  and  hx;  in  tranfports  at  the  puny  eflays  of  hu 
man  fkill;  throw  afide  Speculations  of  the  iublimeft 
nature  and  vafteft  importance  into  fomeobfcure  corner 
of  the  mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no  con- 
fequence  at  all  j  are  even  tired  of  health,  becaufe  not 
enlivened  with  alternate  pain ;  and  prefer  the  firir. 
reading  of  an  indifferent  author,  to  the  fecond  or 
third  perufal  of  one  whofe  merit  and  reputation  are 
eftablifhed. 

*  Our  being  thus  formed  ferves  many  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  prefent  itate.  It  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
advancement  of  learning ;  for,  as  Cicero  takes  no 
tice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philofophical  difquifitions,  is  not  fo  much 
the  greatnefs  of  objects  as  their  novelty.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  is  field  and  game  for  the  chace, 
and  that  the  underftanding  is  prompted  with  a  reft- 
lefs  thirft  of  knowledge,  effectually  to  roufe  the  foul, 
funk  into  a  ftate  of  floth  and  indolence ;  it  is  all'? 
necetfary  that  there  be  an  uncommon  pleafure  annex 
ed  to  the  firft  appearance  of  truth  in  the  mind.  This 
pleafure  being  exquifite  for  the  time  it  lads,  but 
tranfient,  ir  hereby  comes  to  pafs  that  the  mind  grows 
into  an  indifference  to  its  former  notions,  and  pafles  on 
after  new  difcoveries,  in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight. 
It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the  pleafure  of 
which  lies  more  in  making  endlefs  additions,  than  in 
taking  a  review  of  our  old  ilore.  There  are  fome  in- 
conveniencies  that  follow  this  temper,  if  not  guarded 
againft,  particularly  this,  that  through  a  too  great 
eagernefs  of  fomething  new,  we  are  many  times  im 
patient  of  flaying  long  enough  upon  a  queftion  that 
requires  fpme  time  to  refolve  it,  or,  which  is  worfe, 
perluade  ourfelves  that  we  are  matters  of  die  fubject 
before  we  are  fo,  only  to  be  at  the  liberty  of  going 

*  upon 
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*  upon  a  frefh  fcent;  in  Mr.  Locke's  words,  "  we  fee  a 
"  little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to  the  con- 
"  clufion." 

*  A  farther  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty 
'  as  at  prefent  circumftantiated,  is,  that  it  annihilate* 

*  all  the  boafted  diftinclions  among  mankind.     Look 

*  not  up  with  envy  to  thofe  above  thee.     Sounding 

*  titles,  (lately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots, 
4  rich  equipages,  what  are  they  ?  they  dazzle  every 
'  one  but  the  pofleflbr:  to  him  that  is  accuftomed  to 

*  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardleft  *  things  :  they  flip- 
'  ply  him  not  with  brighter  images,  or  more  fublime  la- 
'  tisfa&ions  than  the  plain  man  may  have,  whole  fmall 
'  cftate  may  juft  enable  him  to  fupport  the  charge  of  a 
'  fimple  unincumbered  life.    He  enters  heedlels  into 
4  his  rooms  of  flate*  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor  flieds. 

*  The  noble  paintings  and  coftly  furniture  are  loft  on 
4  him  ;  he  lees  them  not :  as  how  can  it  be  otherwife, 

*  when  by  cuftom,  a  fabrick  infinitely  more  grand  and 

*  rimmed,  that  of  the  univerfe,  ftands  unobferved  by 

*  the  inhabitants,  and  the  evcrlafting  lamps  of  Heaven 
«  are  lighted  op  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 

*  of  them  r  thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only 

*  placed  her  children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  ftill, 

*  by  the  ftrength  of  this  principle,  in  a  great  meafur* 

*  preferves  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care  of  man  to  intro- 
«  duce  artificial  diiiindions. 

•  To  add  no  more,  is  not  this  fondnefs  of  novelty, 
'  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already 
«  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  future  ftate  ?  Either  man 
«  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he 
'  was  made  for:  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance 

*  of  vanity,  than  that  to  which  man  is  liable,  to  bede- 
'  luded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fle-eting  flu- 

*  dows  or"  happinels.     His  pleasures,  and  thofe  not  con- 
«  fiderable  neither,  die  in  the  pofleffion,  and  freih  en- 
«  joyments  do  not  rife  faft  enough  to  fill  up  half  hit 
J  life  with  iatisfa&ion.     When  1  fee  perfons  fick  of 

*  unregarded,  or  beneath  regard. 

•  them- 
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themfelves  any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by 
ibmething  that  is  of  force  to  chain  down  the  prefcnt 
thought ;  when  I  lee  them-  hurry  from  country  to 
town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again  into  the 
country,  continually  fhifting  poftures,  nnti  plating  fife 
in  all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of;  '*  furely," 
fay  I  to  myfelf,  "  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond 
expn-flion  ftupid  or  prejudiced,  who  from  the  vanity 
of  life  cannot  gather,  he  is  defigned  for  immor- 
"  tality."  * 

*  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  HENRY  GROVE.  SeeSpzcT.N^SS,  N°  601, 
and  Ne^- 


Wednefday, December  i,  1714. 


Tantum  inter  Jen/as  nmbrofa  cacumlna  fagps 
dffidue  venicbat ;  iki  hcfc  incoridita  fdus 
Monti  bus  & felv'u  Jludio  jaftabat  wani. 

'  He  underneath  the  beechen  fhade  alone, 
'  '^hus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan.' 

DRYDEN. 

'  I  AHE  following  account,  which  came  to  my  hands 
JL      fome  time  ago,  may  be  no  difagreeable  entertain 
ment  fo  1'uch  of  my  readers  as  have  tender  hearts  and 
nothing  to  do. 

4  Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

AF;iend  of  mine  died  of  a  fever  Lift  week,  which 
he  caught  by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  even 
ing  amonft  his  reapers.  J  mutt  inform  you  that  his 
greateft  pleafure  was  in  huibandry  and  gardening. 
He  had  fome  humours  which  leemed  inconhilent  with 
that  good  feul'e  he  was  otherwife  matter  of.  His  un- 
ealinels  in  the  company  of  women  was  very  remark- 
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able  in  a  man  of  fuch  perfect  good-breeding,  and  his 
avoiding  one  particular  walk  in  his  garden,  where  he 
had  ufed  to  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  raifed 
abundance  of  idle  conjectures  in  the  village  where  he 
lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  papers  we  found  out 
the  reaibn,  which  he  never  intimated  to  his  neareii 
friends.  He  was,  it  feems,  a  palfionate  lover  in  his 
youth, .of  which  a  large  parcel  of  letters  he  left  be 
hind  him  are  a  witnefs.  I  lend  you  a  copy  of  the  lafl: 
he  ever  wrote  upon  that  fubjeft,  by  which  you  v/ill 
find  that  he  concealed  the  true  name  of  his  n.iftrefsj 
under  that  of  Zclinda.' 

*'  A  Long  month's  abfence  would  be  infupportalde  to 
**  /"\me,  if  the  buiinefs  I  am  employtd  in  were  not 
"  for  the  fcrvice  of  my  Zelinda,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  at 
**  to  place  her  every  moment  in  my  mind.  I  have  fur- 
*c  nimed  the  hoirfe  exactly  according  to  your  fancy,  or, 
*'  if  you  plcafe,  my  own  ;  for  I  have  long  lincc  learned 
**  to  like  nothing  but  what  you  do.  The  apartment 
"  detigned  for  your  ufe  is  to  exact  a  copy  of  that  which, 
"  you  live  in,  that  I  often  think  myfelf  in  your  houle 
*'  when  1  fiep  into  it,  but  figh  when  I  find  it  without 
«'  its  proper  inhabitant.  You  will  have  the  moil  deli- 
*«  cious  piofpeft  from  your  cloiet  window  that  tngiand 
«'  affords:  1  am  fure  1  fliould  think  it  fo,  if  theland- 
*'  fkip  that  (hews  fuch  variety  did  not  at  the  fame  time 
««  luggeft  to  me  the  great nels  of  the  fpace  that  lies  be- 
**  tween  us. 

*'  The  girdcns  nre  laid  out  very  beautifully;  I  ha\e 
<c  drcflcd  vij>  every  hedge  in  woodbines,  fprinklcd  b)  •,- 
ers  and  arbours  in  every  corner,  and  made  a  little 
paruhfe  round  me;  yet  I  am  lull  like  the  flrft  man 
in  his  folitude,  but  half  blcii  wi'hout  a  partner  in 
my  happinels.  I  ha\e  directed  f>ne  walk  to  be  uncle 
for  two  perlons,  where  I  promifc  ten  thoufand  iatil- 
faflions  to  myltlf  in  your  converlatior.  1  alreaJy 
take  my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a  path 
«•  npon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while  I  fcothcd 
«•  n  vlclr  With  the  thought  of  your  walking  by  my  lidt. 
«•  1  have  held  many  imaginary  difcourlcs  with  you  in 


Bi 
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"  this  retirement ;  and  when  I  have  been  weary,  have 
*'  fat  down  with  you  in  the  midft  of  a  row  of  jeifamins. 
"  The  many  expreffions  of  joy  and  rapture  L  ule  in 
"  theie  filent  converfations  have  made  me,  for  fome 
'*  time,  the  talk  of.  the  parifli;  but  a  neighbouring 
"  young  fellow,  who  makss  love  to  the  farmer's  daugh- 
41  ter,  hath  found  me  out,  and  made  my  cafe  known 
"  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

«'  Jn  planting  of  the  fruit-trees  I  have  not  forgot  the 
41  peach  you  a-e  io  fond  of.  1  have  aiiade  a  walk  of 
,  **  elms  along,  the  river-fide,  and  intend  to  fow  all  the 
4t  place  about  with  cowflips,  which  I  hope  you  will  like 
"  as  well  as  that  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  by  your  fa- 
4<  ther's  houie  in  the  country. 

**  Oh!  Zelinda,  what  a  Icheme  of  delight  have  I 
*'  drawn  up  in  my  imagination !  what  day-dreams  do 
«'  I  indulge  myfelf  in!  when  will  the  fix  weeks  be  at 
44  an  end,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  promiied  happi- 
•«  nefs? 

"  How  could  you  break  ofFfo  abruptly  in  your  laft, 
"  and  tell  me  you  muft  go  ^nd  drels  for  the  play?  if 
*'  you  loved  as  1  do,  you  would  find  no  more  company 
«'  in  a  crowd,  than  I  have  in  my  folitude.  J  am,  &c." 

*  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in  the  hand  of 
«  the  deceaied,  the  following  piece  of  hillory  : 

"  Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week  for  an  anfwer 
*<  to  this  letter.  1  hurried  to  town,  where  I  found  the 
"  perfidious  creature  married  to  my  rival.  I  will  bear 
*'  it  as  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  hap- 
**  pinefs  for  myfelf  in  that  retirement,  which  I  had  pre- 
"  pared  in  vain  for  a  falie  ungrateful  woman."  '  1  am, 
«&c.' 

***  Mr.  CASTLETON,  at  the  Peniiy-poft- office,  hopes  to  pub- 
lifh  hy  Satunlny  feveral  vindications  agjjinft  "The  SPECTATOR, 
Sept.  17,  1714-"  Poft-Boy,  N«  3065,  R  R  R  R  R.  Dec.  1714. 
Thia  feeras  to  refer  to  SP-KCT.  N9  594. 
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N°  628.     Friday,  December  3,  1714. 

Lablrur  tt  lalctur  in  cmnt  volubilis  eevum. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  ii.  43. 

'  It  rolls,  and  roll*,  and  will  for  ever  roll/ 

*  Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

THERE  are  none  of  your  Speculations  which 
pleafe  me  more  thanthofe  upon  infinitude  and 
eternity  *.     You  have  already  confidered  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  part,  and  1  wifh  you  would  give  ui 
your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 

*  Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater  pleafure 
from  this  view  of  eternity  than  the  former,  fince  we 
have  every  one  of  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is  to 
come :  whereas  a  Speculation  on  that  which  is  pail  it 
rather  curious  than  ufeful. 

*  He  fides,  we  can  eafily  conceive  it  pofllble  for  fuc- 
ceffive  duration  never  to  have  an  end  ;  though,  as  you 
have  juilly  oblerved,  that  eternity  which  never  had 
a  beginning  is  altogether  incomprehenlible  ;  that  is, 
we  c;»n  conceive  an  eternal  duration  which  may  be, 
though  we  cannot  an  eternal  duration  which  hath 
been  ;    or,  if  I  may  ufe  the  philofophical  terms,  we 
may  apprehend  a  potential  though  not  an  aftual  eter 
nity. 

«  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unaniwerable  argument 
that  he  is  a  being  deligned  for  it ;  "efpecialiy  if  we  con- 
fider  that  he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vicious 
here:  that  htf  hath  faculties  improvcable  to  all  eter 
nity  ;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  employment  of  them, 
may  fv  happy  or  mile. able  throughout  that  inrimte 
duratww.  Our  idea  indeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of 
an  adequate  or  fixed  nature,  but  is  perpetually  grow- 

*  See  SPECT.  N°  565,  N°  571,  N°  sSo,  aad  N=>  590. 
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,   '  ing  and  enlarging  itfelf  toward  the  object,  which  is 

*  too  big  for  human  comprehenfion.     As  we  are  now 

*  in  the. beginnings  of  exigence,  fo  {hall  \ve  always  ap- 
'  pear  to  ourfelves  as  if  we  were  for  ever  entering  upon 

*  it.     After  a  million  or' two  of  centuries,  Ibnie  confi- 
'  derable  things,  already  rail,  may  flip  out  of  our  me  - 

*  n.K)iy;  which,  if  it  be  not  ftrengthened  in  a  wonder- 
'  ful  manner,  may  poffibly  forget  that  ever  there  was  a 

*  fun  or  planets,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  long  race 
1  that  we  fhall  then  have  run,  we  fliall  flill  imagine  our- 
«  felves  juft  flarting  from  the  goal,  and  find  no  pfopor- 

*  tion  between  that  fpace  which  we  know  had  a  be- 
'  ginning,  and  what  we  are  iiire  will  never  have  an 
'  end. 

*  But  I  fha'.l  leave  this  fubjeft  to  }T>ur  management, 
«  ard  queftion  not  but  you  will   throw   it  into  fucb. 
4  l;ghts  as  fliall  at  once  improve  and  entertain  your 

*  reader, 

•  1  have  inclofed,  fent  you  a  tranflaticn  of  the  fpeech 
1  of  Cato  on   thi#  ocdalion,   which   hath  accidentally 
«  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  for  coneHenefs,  pu- 
«  ritv.  and  elegance  of  phrale,  cannot  be  iufficiently 
«  admired.' 

*  This  trnnflation  \vasby  f.Tr.  nftn-wanls  Dr.  Bland,  once  fdiool- 
niaftcr,  then  provoft  of  Eton,  and  Dean  of  Durham. 

'  CATO  was  tranflated  by  Salvini  inUi  Italian,  and  afted  at  Flo- 
'  rence  ;  and  by  the  Jeuiits  of  St.  Omer's  into  l^atin,  and  played  by 
.'their  pupils.  Of  This  verfion  a  copy  was  fent  to  Mr.  Addifon  : 
'  It  is  to  be  wiflied  that  it  could  be  found,  for  the  lake. of  compar- 
'  ing  their  verfion  of  the  folilrnjuy  with  that  of  Mand.'  Di". 
Job-Hon's  «  Lives  of  Engliih  Poets,"  vol.  II.  p.  375,  8vo.  edit, 
1781. 
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A  C  T    V.      SCENE    I. 
C  A  T  O   folus,  &c. 


O/C,  jic  ft  babere  rem  nccifle  prorfm  eft, 
&  Ratioae  vincis,  do  lubim  manui,  Plato. 
Quid  tnim  dedijjft,  qua  dedit  frujlra  nihilt 
j&ttrnita.'is  injitam  cupidinem 
Natural  Qut>rfum  hac  dulcis  txpeftatio J 
Vitteque  n^»  explenda  mdiorisjitii  ? 
Quid  vult  fibi  aiiud,  ifte  rtJiuxdi  in  nibil 
Horror,  fub  imis  quetnqne  agtni  pr<e<ordi'ts  t 
Cur  ternta  in  ft  refugit  an:mat  cur  trantt 
Attonita.,  qustiei',  morte  ne  fereatt  t:m:>  ? 
Particula  Mmfe  eft  cuiqite  nafcenti  indita 
Divinior  ;  qua  corf  us  intdems  a^  it ; 
ffcmiii.juc'  furcinit,  tua  eft  ttttrnitas. 
JEttrnitai !   O  lubritu  >i  n;mit  dfpicit 
Mixlum^ue  du'c;  gaudtum firmidinc  ! 

*  Qutf  demlgrabitur  alia  bine  in  corffra  ? 

Qute  terra  max  incognita?  ^uii  or  Hi  no-vus 

Manet  iuifiltne/tts ?  Quanta  crit  mulatto ? 

H#t  intuftiti  fpatia  mibi  quaqua  patent 

Immtnfa:  Jtd  caliginifii  m>x  pi  emit ; 

Nee  }»ce  t'ard  vult  vider^jin^ula. 

Figendut  f>ic  ffs ;   cert  a  funt  h<ec 

Si  qitod guberntt  numen  humattu'ii g 

(At,  quod  %ubernct,  ijjc  clamant  orftnia) 

Virtute  n»n  gaudcre  certe  non  potcft  : 

Xec  rjje  non  beata^  qua  gauekty  potejf. 

StJ  qua  btataftde  ?  Quove  in  trmpure  ? 

liac  quanta  quanta  ttrra^  /&/./  ijl  C^-Jhr/f, 

i^iid  *ubim  hxret  animus  tt/.fiic  aih\>Y   Bn-'i 

Hi*;  nodum  hie  annum  cxptditt.     Anna  en  induor, 

[Enfi*m«num  admovcns. 

N   3  "  In 
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/«  vtramque partemfnfia  ;  quaque  vim  inferantt 
Et  qu<£  propulfent !  Dixtera  intent  at  ncctm  \ 
yitamjinlflra  :  •vjtfxus  h<tc  etabit  ma  Aits ; 
dhtra  meih  lam  vulneris  :  tic  ad  exitum 
Deanctty  l&ufifnplici ;  hefc  velant  mori» 
Sctura  ridet  anima  taucroah  mina^ 
F.nfefqufjhifloi,  interirt  nrfcia. 
l.xtinguct  tetas  fidera  diuturnior; 
jEtate  languens  ipfejol  obfcurius 
Emittd  orli  ( onjcneftenti  jubar  : 
Datura  et  ipfaftntiet  quondam  vice/ 
JStafis  ;  anais  ipfa  dtjlctn  gra-vh: 
At  tibijui'cntxs,  at  tibi  irrttnortahtas: 
T'ili  parta  dlvum  cjl  vita.     Ptriment  mutttis 
Eletneuta  fe/e  et  in  ten bunt  ifiibus. 
^Tvfetmanebls  folafemper  infegra, 
^Tu  tunfla  return  quaffa,  cunfla  naufragat 
Jam  portu  iu  ipfa  tufa,  cottterr,p'alere. 
Ccmpagt  rupta^  corrufnt  infe  invicem^ 
Qrbijquefrafth  ingtrtntur  otbibtu  j 
«  1'laja  tvjtdebii  extra fragmina? 
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ACT    V.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

* 

C  A  T  O    alone,  &c. 


"  TT  muft  be  fo Plato,  thon  reafon'ft  well— r-» 

«   X    Elfe  whence  this  pleafing  hope,  this  fond  defire, 

"  This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

•'  Or  whence  this  fecict  dread,  and  inward'horror, 

"  Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  flirinks  the  foul 

44  Back  on  herfelf,  and  Parties  at  definition? 

"  'Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us  j 

"  'Tis  Heaven  itlelf,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

"  And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

41  Eternity!  thou  pleafing,  dreidful  thought  1 

"  Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 
"  Through  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  muft  we  pafs ! 
•*  The  wide,  th*  unbounded  profpedt  lies  before  me ; 
«'  But  fliadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs  reft  upon  it. 
•*  Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
*'  (And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
"  Through  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue  ; 
"  And  that  which  he  delights  in  muft  be  happy. 

"  But  when,  or  where! This  world  was  made  for 

"  Csefar. 
*'  I'm  weary  of  conjectures This  muft  end  theni. 

[Laying  bit  hand  on  hi i  jv:ord* 
N  4  "  Thus 
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"  Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd;   my  death  and  life, 
"  My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
*•  This  in  a  moment  britogs  me  to  an  end ; 
"  But  this  informs  me  1  Hull  never  die. 
*'  The  foul,  fecur'd  in  her  exigence,  fmiles 
"  At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  poinr. 
"  The  flars  (hall  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 
"  Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  fink  in  years ; 
"  But  thou  fault  flourifli  in  immortal  youth, 
"  Unhurt  amidlt  the  war  of  elements, 
"  The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crufli  of  worlds." 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'  Dr.  CATUNS,  a  Gradual,  challenges  all  the  Gradual  Doctors  of 
'  Great  Britain,  to  difcourfe  with  him,  of  the  nature  of  mettals/ 

*  and  their  medicinal  vertues,  and  of  the  Univerfal  Medicine  ;  and, 
4  until  he  finds  one  fitter  for  the  title,  he  dechreth  himfelf  Pro- 

'  feilbr  of  Occult  Philofophy  and  Alchemy.  Anil  in  his  Chambery 
'  every  Thurfday  at  four  o'clock,  he  will  make  a  difcourfe  of  the, 
'  greateft  fecrets  in  Nature ;  he  expecleth  and  inviteth  the  mod 
'  learned  audience  that  the  kingdom  affords  \_nam  ignoti  nulla  cu- 

*  f>ido]  j  and  promifeth  a  Difcourfe  of  the  greaieft  fecrets  in  Na- 
« ture,  not  only  fuitable  to  their  titles,  and  his,  but  to  the  higlicft 

*  attainments  of  human  underftanding.     Dr.  Cairns  lives  the  next 
'  tloor  but  one  to  the  Riding  Houfe  in  Berwick  Street,  near  Marl- 
'  borough  Street.    Each  paying  half  a  Crowa.'     SCECT.  in  Jolii. 
N°  f  06, 


Monday1 
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N°  629  *     Monday,  December  6,  1  7  1  4. 

—  --  Experiar  quid  cone  edat  ur  in  illoi, 
Quorum  Flamima  tegitur  iinis,  atque  laiina, 

Juv.  Sat.  i.  170. 

«  Since  none  the  living  dare  implead, 

*  Arraign  them  in  the  'perforts  of  the  dead.' 

DRYDEX. 

NE  X  T  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are 
none  to  be  pitied  more  than  thofe  who  are  ICH 
h'citcd  tor  one.     A  plain  anfvver  wit:i   a   denial  in  ity 
is  looked  upon  as  pride,  and  a  civil  anfwer  as  a  pio» 
mile. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pretenfions  of* 
people  upon  thefe  occsfions.  Ever}'  thing  a  man  hath 
fuffered,  whilft  his  enemies  \vere  in  play,  was  certainly 
brought  about  by  the  malice  of  theoppofite  p;;rty.  A 
bad  caufe  would  not  have  been  loll,  if  fuch  a  one  had 
not  been  upon  the  bench  ;  nor  a  profligate  youth  liUin- 
licrited,  if  lie  had  not  got  drunk  every  night  by  to.iliwig 
an  outed  minilhy.  I  icinfmber  a  tory,  who,  having 
been  fined  in  a  court  of  jullicefor  a  prank  that  deferved 
the  pillory,  defired  upon  tlie  merit  of  it  to  be  made  ;i 
iuilice  of  the  peace  when  his  friends  came  into  power  ; 
and  fliall  never  forget  a  whicj  criminal,  who,  upon  be 
ing  indicted  for  a  rape,  told  his  friends,  *  You  fee  what 
*  a  man  fufters  for  Iticking  to  his  principles.-' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fufterings  of  a  man  in  party 
are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.'  When  they  areluch  as 
have  promoted  a  good'  caufe,  and  fallen  upon  a  man 
imdetervedly,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  rceom- 
penfed  beyond  any  other  pretenlion.  But  when  they 
rife  out  of  raflmefs  or  indifcrction,'  snd  the  purfuit  of' 
ftich  raealures  as  have  rather  ruined,  than 
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the  intereft  they  aim  at,  which  hath  always  been  the 
cafe  of  many  great  fufferers,  they  only  ferve  to  recom 
mend  them  to  the  children  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  prefenced  by  fe- 
veral  cavaliers  upon  the  reftoration  of  King  Charies  II. 
vhich  may  ferve  as  ib  many  inftances  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

Among  feveral  perfons  and  pretenfions  recorded  by 
my  author,  he  mentions  one  of  a  very  great  eftate,  who, 
for  having  roafted  an  ox  whole,  and  attributed  a  hog- 
iliead  upon  King  Charles's  birth  day,  defired  to  be  pro 
vided  for,  as  his  majefly  in  his  great  wifdom  fhall  think 
fit. 

Another  put  in  to  be  the  Prince  Henry's  governor,  for 
having  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  the  woril  of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  commiffion,  for 
having  curled  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  day  before  his 
death,  on  a  public  bowling-green. 

But  the  molt  vvhimfical  petition  I  have  met  with  is 
that  of  B.  B,  Efq;  who  defired  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
for  having  cuckolded  Sir  I'.  W.  a  notorious  roundhead. 

There  is  likewife  the  petition  of  one  who  having  let 
his  beard  grow  from  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles 
the  Firit,  until  the  reO oration  of  King  Charles  the  Se 
cond,  deiired  in  confideration  thereupon  to  be  made  a 
privy -counfellor. 

I  muft  not  omit  a  memorial  fetting  forth  that  the  me- 
morialift  had,  with  great  difpatch,  carried  a  letter  from 
a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord,  wherein,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  meafures  were  concerted  for  the  reftoration, 
and  without  which  he  verily  believes  that  happy  revo 
lution  had  never  been  effected ;  who  therefore  humbly 
prays  to  be  made  portmafter-general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  feems  to  write  with  a  great 
tleal  of  fpirit,  and  ufes  the  words  Gallantry  and  Gentle- 
inan-like  very  often  in  his  petition,  begs  that  (in  con- 
fideratkm  of  his  having  worn  his  hat  for  ten' years  paft 
in  '.he  loyal  cavalier  cock,  to  his  great  danger  and  de- 
-ti  iment)  he  may  be  rrade  a  captain  of  the  guards. 

I  (hall  clofe  my  account  of  this  collection  oi  memo 
rials,  with  the  copy-of  one  petition  at  length,  which  I 
recommend  to  my  reader  as  a  very  valuable  piece. 

*  Th« 
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*  The  petition  of  E.  H.  Efq;  humbly  fheweth, 

'  HPHAT  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's  uncle, 
«    -1    Colonel  W.  H.  loft  the  third  finger  of  his  left 

*  hand  at  Edgehill  fight. 

*  That  your  petitioner,  notwithftanding  thefmallnefa 

*  of  his  fortune  (he  being  a  younger  brother),  always 
'  kept  holpitality,   and  drank'  confu lion  to  the  round- 
'  heads  in  half  a  fcore  bumpers  every  Sunday  in  the 

*  year,  as  feveral  honeft  gentlemen  (whole  names  are 
'  under-written)  are  ready  to  teftify. 

*  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  country, 
'  for  having  dared  fo  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  curfed  fequeura- 

*  tor,  and  three  members  of  the  aflembly  of  divines, 

*  with  brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  New-year's-day. 

*  That  your  laid  humble  petitioner  hath  been   five 
1  times  imprisoned  in  five  ieveral   county-gaols,    tor 
'  having  been  a  ring  leader-in  five  different  riots ;  into 
'  which  his  zeal  for  the  royal  caufe  hurried  him,  when 
'  men  of  greater  eftates  had  not  the  courage  to  rife. 

*  That  he  the  faid  E.  H.  hath  had  fix  duels  and  four 
'  and  twenty  boxing  matches  in  defence  of  his  majefty's 

*  title;  and  that  he  leceived  fuch  a  blow  upon  the  head 
'  at  a  bonefire  in  Stratford  upon  Avoir,  as  he  hath  been 

*  never  the  better  for  from  that  day  to  this. 

*  That  your  petitioner  Inch  been  fofar  from  improv- 
'  ing  his  fortune,  in  the  Lite  damnable  times,  that  lie 

*  veri'y  believes,  and  hath  good  jeafon  to  imagine,  that 

*  if  he  had  been  matter  of  an  eftate,  he  had  infallibly 
'  been  plundered  and  fequeftred.      « 

*  Yonr  petitioner,  in  confideration  of  his  faid  merits 
'  and  fufferings  humbly  requelis  that  Ive  niay  have  the* 

*  place  of  receiver  of  the  taxes,  collector  of  the  cuiionis, 
'  clerk  of  the  peace,   deputy-lieutenant,  or  whatloever 
'  elfe  he  fliall  be  thought  qualified  for.    Anu'  your  p;- 
4  titioner  fliall  ever  pray,  Sec.' 

*t*  "  A  Letter  to  the  Lite  Aiuhor  of  The  Spcft.itor,  occ.ifioncj 
"  by  his  Paper  of  Mom  lay,  Dsc  6,  1714,  vol.  VIII.  Nv  6:c, 
"  5'  P^Ses-  Primed  for  J.  Roberts,  1714.'  N»  629  is  reprintc.l' 
in  the  Letter  here  reftried  to,  \vhich  begins  \\ith  high  cor.-  - 
irients  to  STEILK,  whom  the  lett|r-writer,  prohably  Dennis,  tin.? 
Hot  fupivrfe  to  li.sve  been  the  writer  of  this,  or,  indeed,  of  any  i 
per  Jo  li^s  Sth  volaa.t. 

N  6  Wedne(da>-, 
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N°  630     Wednefday,  December  8,  1714. 

Fa<vete  linguis HOR.  3  Od.  i.  2» 

'  With  mute  attention  wait.* 

HAVING  no  fpare  time  to  write  any  thing  of  my 
own,  or  to  ecu  reft  what  is  fent  me  by  others,   £ 
have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  following  letters. 

•  *  S  I  R,  Oxford,  November  22. 

1  T  F  you  would  be  fo  kind  to  me,  as  to  fufpend  that 
'   •*•  fatisfa&ion,  which  the  learned  world  mull  receiva 

*  in  reading  one  or  your  Speculations,  by  publishing 

*  this  endeavour,  you  will  very  much  oblige  and  im 
prove  one,  who  has  the  boldnefs  to  hope,  that  he 
may  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  your  correipon- 

«  dents. 

'  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good  fenfe 
'  and  good-nature  prcfefs  a  dillike  to  mutic,  when  at 

*  the  fame  time  they  do  not  fcruple  to  own,  that  it  has 
'  the   molt   agreeable  and  improving   influences  ovec 

*  their  minds  :  it  leems  to  me  an  unhappy  contradio 
4   tion,   that  thoie   perlons  fliould  have  an  indifference, 

*  for  an  art,  which  raifes   in  them  fach  a  variety  of 
*•  Hiblime  pleafures. 

'  However,  though  fome  few,  by  their  own  or  the 

*  unreafonable  prejudices  of  others,  may  be  led  into  a, 
4  dill; tile  for  thofe  mufical  focieties  which  are  ere<5ted> 
4  merely  for  entertainment  j  yet  fure  1  may  venture  to. 

*  fay,  that  no  one  can  have  the  lead  reafon  for  difatfec- 

*  tion  to  that  iblemn   kind  of  melody  which  conliils  of 
'-  the  prailes  of  our  Creator. 

*s  .You  have,  I  preiume,  already  prevented  me  in  an 
'  argument  upon  this  occafion,  which  fome  divine*. 
4  have  luccefsfully  advanced  upon  a  much  greater,  that 

*  inulical 
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.  *  muficnl  facrifice  aiul  adoration  has  claimed  a  place  in 

*  the  laws  ami  cuftoms  of  the  mofl  different  nations1; 

*  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of  the  profane,  the  Jews 

*  and  Chntliansof  the  lacred  world  did  as  unaniir.oully 

*  agree  in  this,  as  they  diiagreed  in  all  other  parts  of 
'  their  oeconomy. 

4  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  are  of 
'  opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  mafic  which  is  in 

*  uie  in  foreign  churches  is  the  mod  excellent,  as  it 
4  moft  affecls  our  fenfes.     But  1  am  fwayed  by  nay  judg- 

*  ment  to  the  modelty  which  is  ohierved  in  the  mutical 

*  pait  of  our  devotions.     Methinks  there  is  Ibmething 

*  \ery  laudable  in  the  cuftom  of  a  voluntary  before  the 

*  firll  leflbn ;  by  this  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  prepared 

*  for  the  admiflion  of  thofe  divine  truths,  which  we  are 

*  lliortly  to  receive.     We  are  then  to  caft  all  wordly 
'  regards  from   off  our  hearts,  all  tumults  within  are 

*  then  bec.ilmed,.  and  there  fliould  be  nothing  near 

*  the  foul  but  peace  and  tranquillity.     So  that  in  this 
«  fliort  office  of  praik>  the  man  is  railed  above  him- 

*  fclf,  and  is  ahnoH  loll  already  amidil  the  joys  of  fu- 

*  turity. 

*  1  have  heard  fome  nice  obfervers  frequently  com- 
'  mend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  particular,  that 

*  it  leads  us  on  by  fuch  eafy  and  regular  methods,  that 
'  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety.     When  the  ipirits 

*  begin  to  languid!  (as  they  too  often  do  with  a  coa- 
'  ftant  ferits  of  petitions)   (lie  takes  care  to  allow  them 

*  a  pious  refpite,   and  relieves  them  with  the  raptures 

*  of  an  anthem.     Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  fublimeft1 

*  poetry,  foftened  in  the  moft  moving  ftrains  of  niuGc, 

*  can  never  fail  of  humbling  or  exalting  the  foul  to  any 
*•  pitch  of  devotion.     Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  the 

*  Lord  of  Rolls  defcribed  in  the  moft  expreffive  me- 

*  lody,  without  being  awed  into  a  veneration  ?  Or  who 
'  can  hear  the  kind  and  endearing  attributes  of  a  ir.cr- 

*  ciful  father,  and  not  be  fofteued  into  love  towards 
*•  him  ( 

'  As  the  rifing  and  finking  of  the  paflions,  the  carting 

*  foft  or  noble  hints  into  the  loul,  is  the  natural  piivi- 

*  lege  of  mufic  in  general,  fo  more  particularly  ot  that 

~  •  *      *    t  •     JS 
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*  kind  which  is  employed  at  the  altar.     Thofe  impref- 
'  fions  which  it  leaves  up->n  the  fpirits  are  more  deep 

*  and  lafting,  as  the  grounds  from  which  it  receives 

*  its  authority  are  founded  more  upon  realon.     It  dif- 

*  fufes  a  calmnefs  all  aronnd  us,    it  makes  us  drop  all 

*  thofe  vain  or  immodeft  thoughts  which  wouid  be  an 
'  hindrance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that  great  duty 
'  of  THANKSGIVING  *,    which,  as  we  are  informed  by 

*  our  Almighty  Benefactor,  is  the  molt  acceptable  return 
'  which  can  be  made  for  thofe  infinite  ftores  of  blelt- 
'  ings  which  he  daily  condefcends  to  pour  down  upon 

*  his. creatures.     When  we  make  uie  of  this  pathetical 

*  method  of  addreffing  ourfelves  to  him,  we  can  fcarce 
'  contain  from  raptures  !  The  heart  is  warmed  with  a 

*  fublimity  of  goodnefs !  We  are  all  piety  andall  love  ! 

*  How  do  the  blefled  fpirits  rejoice  and  wonder  to 
'  behold  unthinking  man  proftrating  his  foul  to  his 

*  dread  Sovereign  in  inch  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they 
'  themfelves  might  not  be  aQiamed  of! 

*  I  (hall  clofe  thefe  reflexions  with  a  paflage  taken 
'  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  where 
'  thofe  harmonious  beings  are  thus  nobly  delcribed  : 

«*  Then  crown'd  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 

"  Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  iide, 

**  Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  fweet 

**  Of  charming  fymphony  they  introduce 

*'  The  facred  long,  an'd  waken  raptures  high  : 

*'  No  one  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 

'*  Melodious  part,  fuch  concord  is  in  Heaven." 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  town  cannot  be  unacquainted,  that  in  di 
vers  parts  of  it  there  are  vociferous  fets  of  men 
who  are"  called  Rattling  Clubs;  but  what  fliocks  me 
moil:  is,  they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the  church 
and  inllihite  thefe  focieties  there,  as  a  clan  of  them 
have  in  late  times  dope,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  inlolence, 
as  has  given  the  partition  where  they  relide  in  a 

*  A  proclnmation  ifiueJ  the  day  before  this  Paper  was  published 
for  a  Thankfgiving  for  King  George's  Acceifiou,  to  be  obferveJ 

.January  aoth. 

«  church 
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f  church  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the  denomination 
of  the  Rattling  Pew.  Thele  gay  fellows  from  hum 
ble  lay  profeffions  let  up  for  critics  without  any  tinc 
ture  of  letters  or  reading,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think 
they  can  lay  hold  of  fomething  from  the  parlbn  which, 
may  be  formed  into  ridicule. 

*  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
every  Sunday  have  the  hard  province  of  inftru&ing, 
thele  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no  prefent  difpo- 
fition  to  take,  have  a  fixt  character  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the  weak  efforts  o£ 
this  contemptible  part  of  their  audiences.  Whether 
the  pulpit  is  taken  by  thefe  gentlemen,  or  any  Grangers 
their  friends,  the  way  of  the  club  is  this:  if  any  len- 
timents  are  delivered  too  fublime  for  their  concep 
tion  :  if  any  uncommon  topic  is  entered  on,  or  one 
in  ufe  new-modified  with  the  fineft  judgment  and 
dexterity ;  or  any  controverted  point  be  never  fo  ele 
gantly  handled:  in  fliort,  whatever  furpafles  the  nar 
row  limits  of  their  theology,  or  is  not  fuited  to  their 
tafte,  they  are  all  immediately  upon  the  warch,  fixing 
their  eyes  upon  each  other,  with  as  much  warmth 
as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  and  wait 
ing  like  them  for  a  hit;  if  one  touches,  all  take  fire, 
and  their  noddles  inftantly  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
pew  ;  then,  as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact  diici- 
pline,  they  rear  up  into  a  full  length  of  llature,  and 
with  odd  looks  and  gefticulations  confer  together  in 
fo  loud  and  clamorous  a  manner,  continued  to  the 
clofe  of  the  dilcourfe,  and  during  the  after-pfalm, 
as  is  not  to  be  filenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does 
this  fuffice  them,  without  aiming  to  propagate  / 
their  noife  through  all  the  church,  by  fignals  given 
to  the  adjoining  lea  s,  where  others  defigned  lor  this 
fraternity  are  louietimes  placed  upon  trial  to  receive 
them. 

'  The  folly  as  well  as  rudenefs  of  this  praftice  is  in 
nothing  more  confpicuous  than  this  that  all  that  fol 
lows  in  the  fermon  is  loft ;  for  whenever  our  iparks 
take,  alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  gn>w  fo  tumultuous' 
that  no  ufter-exp'.anation  can  avail,  it  being  impof- 

•  iible 
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fible  for  themfelves  or  any  near  them  to  give  an  ac 
count  thereof.  If  any  thing  really  novel  is  advanc 
ed,  how  averfe  foever  it  may  be  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  to  fay  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  lefs  levity 
than  theie  would  be  led  by  a  natural  curiolity  to  hear 
the  whole. 

'  Laughter,  where  things  facred  are  tranfacled,  is  far 
lefs  pardonable  than  whining,  at  a  conventicle ;  the 
lail  has  at  leatt  a  femblance  of  grace>  and  where  the 
affectation  is  unfeen  may  poffibly  imprint  uholfome 
lefibns  on  the  fincere ;  but  the  fir  ft  has  no  excufe, 
breaking  through  all  the  rules  of  order  and  decency, 
and  manifesting  a  remiflhefs  of  mind  in  thole  impor 
tant  matters,  uhich  require  the  ftiicleft  compofure 
and  fteadinefs  of  thought:  a  proof  of  the  greateft 
folly  in  the  world.  • 

«  I  (ball  not  here  enter  upon  the  veneration  due  to 
the  fanclity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing  the 
minifier,  or  the  refpecl  that  fo  great  an  affembly  as  a 
whole  parifli  may  juflly  claim.  I  fhall  only  tell  them, 
that  as  the  Spanilh  cobler,  to  reclaim  a  profligate  fon, 
bid  him  "  have  fome  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his 
family,"  fo  they  as  gentlemen  (for  we  citizens  af- 
lume  to  be  fuch  one  day  in  a  week)  are  bound  for  the 
future  to  repent  of,  and  abftain  from,  the  grofs  abwfes, 
hare  mentioned,  whereof  they  have-  been  guilty  in 
contempt  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  coiitrary  to  the 
laws  in  this  cafe  made  and  provided.  I  am,  Sir, 

•  Your  very  humble  fervant,  R.  M.' 

*fc*  STEELI  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  At  biter  E'tgin~ 
tiar-jm,  and  well  (killed  in  the  "  policy  of  literature."  This  volume 
in  ft/hi  i;  pretty  clear  from  the  humorous  objection  early  and  juftly 
made  to  STEELE'S  anterior  publications  on  the  fcorc  of  multiplicity 
of  advertifements, TA T.  with  note',  vol.  I.  N°2  r,  p.  239.  For  three 
or  four  papers  running,  though  room  is  not  wanting,  not  a  (ingle  ad- 
w  tifemrnt  occurs.  This  circurnftance  feems  to  confirm  \\hat  Dr. 
Johnfon  fays  of  the  flovv  fale  of  this  volume  OH  its  firft  appearance, 
perhaps  on  the  authority  of  the  curions  pamphlet  metitioned  in  the 
preceding  Paper  aJJineir.  See  "  Johnfon's  Lives  of  En^iiih  Poet:.," 
vol.  II.  p.  380,  Svo.  edit.  1781  ;  and  "  Letter  to  the  SI-ECT.  &c." 
S  '$>  »7>  &f'J/i'v- 

5  Friday, 
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N°63i     Friday,  December  10,  1714. 

Simplest  munditiii  HOR.  I  Od.  v.  5. 

'  Elegant  by  cleanlinefs— — — .' 

I  Had  occafion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  fome 
days  fmce,  in  a  Itage  coach,  where  I  had  for  my 
fellow  travellers  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty  young  quaker 
woman.  Having  no  inclination  to  talk  much  at  that 
time,  I  placed  myfelf  backward,  withadefign  to  i'urvey 
them  and  pick  a  Speculation  out  of  my  two  companions. 
Their  different  figures  were  fufficient  of  themlelves  to 
draw  my  attention.  The  gentleman  was  drelled  in  a 
luit,  the  ground  whereof  had  been  black,  as  I  perceived 
from  fome  few  ipices,  that  had  efcaped  the  po.vder^ 
xvhich  was  incorporated  wirh  the  greateft  part  of  his" 
coat:  his  periwig,  which  coil  no  (mall  fum  *,  was  after 
Jo  flovenly  a  manner  caft  over  his  flioulders,  that  it 
fccmcd  not  to  have  been  combed  (ince  the  year  j  71  z  ; 
his  linen,  which  was  not  much  concealed,  was  daubed 
with  plain  Spanifli  from  the  chin  to  the  loweft  button, 
and  the  diamond  upon  his  finger  (which  naturally 
dreaded  the  water)  put  me  in  mind  how  it  Iparkled 
amidlt  the  i  ubbifh  of  the  mine,  where  it  was  firit  dii co 
vered.  On  the  other*hand,  the  pretty  quaker  appeared 
in  all  the  tltgance  of  cltanlintfi .  Not  a  ipeck  was  to 
be  found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean  oval  face,  juft  edged 
about  wirh  little  thin  plaits  of  the  pure  ft  cambiick,  re 
ceived  great  advantages  from  the  (hade  of  her  black 
hood  ;  as  did  the  whitenefs  of  her  arms  from  that  fober- 
coloured  ftuffin  which  (he  had  cloathed  herleif.  The 
plainnefsof  her  drefs  was  very  -.veil  i'uited  to  the  dmplN 
city  of  her  phraies ;-  all  which  put  together,  though  they 

*  Duumvir's  fair  wig  coft  forty  gui"2**-  See  TAT.  with  Notes, 

K°  54- 

could 
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could  not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  religion,  they 
did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occafioned  my  throwing  together  a  fe\r 
hints  upon  CLEANLINESS,  which  1  fhall  coniider  as  one 
of  the  half-virtues,  as  Ariftotle  calls  them,  and  fhallre- 
commend  it  under  the  three  following  heads ;  as  it  is  a 
mark  of  politeneft;  as  it  produces  love;  and  as  it  bear* 
analogy  to  purity  of  mind. 

Firtt,  It  is  a  mark  of  politenefs.  It  is  univerfally 
agreed  upon,  that  no  one,  unadorned  with  this  virtue, 
can  go  into  company  without  giving  a  manifeft  offence. 
The  eafier  or  higher  any  one's  fortune  is,  this  duty  rifet 
proportionably.  The  different  nations  of  the  world 
are  as  much  diltinguifhed  by  their  cleanlinefs,  as  by  their 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  more  any  country  is  civilized, 
the  more  they  cohfult  this  part  of  politenels.  We  need 
but  compare  our  ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an 
Englifli  beauty  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  hath 
been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanlinefs  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
fofter-mother  of  love.  Beauty  indeed  moft  commonly 
produces  that  paffion  in  the  mind,  but  cleanlinefs  pre- 
ierves  it.  An  indifferent  face  and  perfon,  kept  in  per 
petual  neatnefs,  hath  won  many  a  heart  from  a  pretty 
flattern.  Age  itlelf  is  not  unamiable,  while  it  is  prc- 
ferved  clean  and  unfullied :  like  a  piece  of  metal  con- 
ftantly  kept  fmooth  and  bright,  we  look  on  it  with 
more  pleafure  than  on  a  new  veflel  that  is  cankered 
with  mil. 

I  might  obferve  farther,  that  as  cleanlinefs  renders  us 

agreeable  to  others,  lo «it  makes  us  eafy  to  ourfelves  j 

,  that  it  is  an  excellent  prefervation  of  health  ;  and  that 

*  feveral  vices,  deftru&ive  both  to  mind  and  body,  are 

inconfiftent  with  the  habit  of  it  *.    But  thefe  reflexions 

I  fhall 

*  In  1 776,  the  Royal  Society  defervedly  adjudged  Copley's  medal 
fo  the  memorable  navigator  CAPTAIN  COOKE,  for  his  fuccefsful 
care  of  his  fhip's  crew  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Sir  John- 
PRINOLE  in  his  anniverfary  difcourfe,  when  the  medal  was  given, 
has  the  following  remarkable  paHage,  which  is  tranfcribed  in  aid 
$nd  confirmation  of  what  is  faid  here. 

«  It 
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I  fhall  leave  to  the  leifure  of  my  readers,  and  flwll  ob- 
Icrve  )n  the  third  place,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
\vich  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally  inipires  refined  fen- 
tinunts  and  pallions. 

We  find  from  experience,  that  through  the  prevalence 
of  curtom,  the  moft  vicious  actions  lole  their  horror  by 
being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  thole  who 
live  m  the  neighbourhood  of  good  examples,  fly  from 
the  fint  appearances  of  what  is  (hocking.  It  fares  with 
us  much  after  the  fame  manner,  as  our  ideas.  Our 
lenles,  which  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed 
to  th\;  mind,  can  only  tranfmit  the  imprelfion  of  Inch 
things  as  uiually  furround  them.  So  that  pure  and  un- 
lullied  thoughts  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  by 
thole  objec'ts  that  perpetually  encompafs  us,  when  they 
are  beautiful  and  elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  call,  \vhere  the  warmth  of  the  climate  makes 
cteanlinefs  more  immediately  neceflary  than  in  colder 
countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of  their  religion :  the 
Jewifli  law,  and  the  Mahometan,  which  in  fome  things 
copies  after  it,  is  filled  with  bathings,  purifications,  and 
other  rites  of  the  like  nature.  Though  there  is  the 
above-named  convenient  reafon  to  be  affigned  for  thefe 
ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  undoubtedly  was  to  ty 
pify  inward  purity  and  cleanlinels  of  heart  by  thofe  out 
ward  watliings.  We  read  feveral  injunctions  of  this 
kind  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  confirm  this 
truth;  and  whkh  are  but  ill-accounted  for  by  laying 
as  fome  do,  that  they  were  only  inftituted  for  conveni 
ence  in  the  delert,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  beea 
habitable  for  lo  many  years. 

1  dial  I  conclude  this  Eflay,  with  a  ftory  which  I  have 
fomewhere  read  in  an  account  of  Mahometan  fuperftt- 
tions. 

"  It  is  well  known  how  much  CLEAKLINESS  conduces  to  henlt  h  j 
"  but  it  is  not  fo  obvious,  hmv  much  it  alfo  tends  to  goal  order  anil 

"  other  virtues.     That  diligent  officer  was  perfuaded,  That 

"  fuch  men  as  he  coukl  induce  to  be  mote  cktny  than  they  \\ero 
«  Jifpofed  to  be  of  themfelves, became  at  the  fame  time,  more/o&r, 
*«  more  orderly^  and  more  tuauivt  to  ibtii  dutj." 

A  Dervife 
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A  Dervife  of  great  fanctity  one  morning  had  the  mif- 
fortune  as  he  took  up  a  cryftal  cup  which  vvas  conle- 
crated  to  the  prophet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground, 
and  dafh  it  in  pieces.  His  fon  coming  in  fome  time 
after,  he  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  blefs  him,  as  his 
manner  was  every  morning  ;  but  the  youth  going  out 
ftumbled  over  the  threshold  and  broke  his  arm.  As 
the  old  man  wondered  at  thele  events,  a  c  iravan  pafletl 
by  in  its  way  from  Mecca.  The  Deuvife  approached 
it  to  beg  a  blefiing;  but  as  he  ftroaked  one  of  the  holy 
camels,  he  received  a  kick  from  the  beaft,  that  forely 
bruited  him.  His  forrow  and  amazement  increafed 
upon  him,  until  he  recollected  that  through  hurry  and 
inadvertency  he  had  that  morning  come  abroad  without 
warning  his  hands. 


Monday,  December  13,  1714. 


•Explcbo  vumcrum,  raUarqut  tenebris. 

VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  545* 


•the  number  I'll  complete, 


*  Then  to  obfcurity  well  pleas'd  retreat.' 

THE  love  of  fymmetry  ahd  order,  which  is  natural 
•to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  fometimes  into* 
very  whimfical  fancies.  **  This  noble  principle,"  lays 
a  French  author,  «'  loves  to  amufe  itielf  on  the  mofk 
**  trifling  occafions.  Yoti  may  fee  a  profound  philofo- 
'*  pher,"  fays  he,  "  walk  for  an  hour  together  in  his 
"  chamber,  and  induftriouily  treading,  at  every  ftep, 
"  upon  every  other  board  in  the  flooring."  Every  rea 
der  will  recoil  eel  ieveral  inftances  of  this  nature  without 
my  affiftance.  I  think  it  was  Gregorro  Leti  who  had' 
publifhed  as  many  b^oks  as  he  was  years  old  *  :  which 

way 

*  This  voluminous  writer  boafted  that  he  hml  been  the  author  of 
*  book,  and  the  father  of  a  child,  for  20  years  fucceflively.    SWIFT 

count  e*t 
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was  a  rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  obferved  to 
the  year  of  his  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  thought  of 
the  like  nature,  which  determined  Homer  himlelf  tb 
divide  each  of  his  poems  into  as  many  books  as  theie 
.are  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Herodotus  has  in 
the  fame  manner  adapted  his  books  to  the  number  of 
the  Mules,  tor  which  reafon  many  a  learned  man 
hath  wifhed  there  had  been  more  than  nine  of  that  hi". 
.terhood. 

Several  epic  poets  have  religioufly  followed  Virgil  a« 
-to  the  number  of  his  books;  and  even  Milton  is  thought 
.by  many  to  have  changed  the  number  of  his  books  from 
ten  to  twelve,  for  no  other  renfon;  as  Cowley  tells  us, 
it  was  his  defign,  had  he  fimfiied  his  Davideis,  to  havp 
alfo  imitated  the  yEneid  in  this  particular.  1  belie. p 
«very  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  perfection  of  thi> 
rnture  hath  no  foundation  in  reafon ;  and,  with  due  re- 
fpeft  to  thefe  great  names,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fome- 
thing  whimftcal. 

I  mention  thefe  great  examples  in  defence  of  my 
bookleller,  who  occalioned  this  eighth  volume  of  SPEC* 
TATORS,  becaule,  as  he  laid,  he  thought  (even  a  very 
odd  number.  On  th •;  other  Jide,  feverai  grave  reaforts 
were  urged  on  this  important  inbje«5t ;  as  in  particular, 
that  feven  was  the  precife  number  of  the  wile  men,  and 
that  the  moft  beautiful  conftellation  in  the  heavens  was 
compofed  of  feven  ftars.  This  he  allowed  to  be  true, 
but  itill  inlifted,  that  feven  was  an  odd  number  ;  fug- 
gefting  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  were  provided  with 
a  i'tiilicieut  ftock  of  leading  Papers ,  he  Ihould  find  friends 
ready  enough  to  carry  on  the  work.  Having  by  this 
means  got  his  veflel  launched  and  let  afloat,  he  hath 
committed  thelteemge  cf  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  Inch 
as  he  thought  capable  of  touducling  it. 


counted  the  numSsr  of  ftep?  he  mm'e  from  London   to   Chellea. 
AIK'.  it   is  laid  anil  I'.emonrtiT.ted  i  nalu,  th.it    Bilhup 

•  id  tht  eaitii  whue  a  inifonw  iu  the  Town-  of 


The 
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The  clofc  of  this  volume,  which  the  town  may  now 
.expeft  in  a  little  time,  may  poffible  afcribe  each  meet  * 
to  its  proper  author. 

It  were  no  hard  taflc  to  continue  this  Paper  a  con- 
iiderable  time  longer,  by  the  help  of  large  contributions 
lent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion  of  the  SPEC 
TATOR'S  correfpondents,  than  by  publiftiing  the  fol 
lowing  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  veries  upon  a 
fubjedt  perfectly  new. 

•  «. 

«  Mr.  SPECTATOR,          Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1714. 

YO  U  lately  recommended  to  your  female  rea 
ders  the  good  old  cuftom  of  their  grandmothers, 
who  uied  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
needle-work.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  fenti- 
ments,  and  think  ft  would  not  be  of  lefs  advantage  to 
themfelves,  and  their  pofterity,  than  to  the  reputation 
of  many  of  their  good  neighbours,  if  they  pafs  many 
of  thofe  hours  in  this  innocent  entertainment,  which 
are  loft  at  the  tea-table.  1  would,  however,  humbly 
offer  to  your  con  federation,  ihe  cafe  of  the  poetical 
ladies;  who,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  any 
advice  given  them  by  the  SPECTATOR,  yet  can 
not  fo  eafily  quit  their  pen  and  ink,  as  you  may  ima 
gine.  1'ray  allow  them,  at  leail  now  and  then,  to  in 
dulge  themfelves  in  other  acnufements  of  fancy,  when 
they  are  tired  with  Hooping  to  their  tapeftry.  There 
is  a  very  particular  kind  of  work,  which  of  late  feve- 
ral  ladies  here  in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which 
feems  very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius  :  it  is  the 
making  of  grotto's.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  a  very 
beautiful  one,  compofed  by  herfelf,  nor  is  there  one 
(hell  in  it  not  ftuck  up  by  her  own  hands.  I  here 
fend  you  a  poem  to  the  fair  architect,  which  I  would 

*  Meaning  each  talf/krer,  i.  e.  every  number ;  but  then  it  ishardly 
necefiary  to  oblerve,  that  the  performance  of  this  kind  of  promife 
was  forgotten,  fo  that  many  of  the  Papers  in  this  eighth  volume,  hav 
ing  no  fignatures,are  at  this  day  like  fairy-favour?,  of  which  no  fatif- 
facloiy  account  can  be  given. 

4  '  not 
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•'  not  offer  to  herfelf,  until  I  knew  whether  this  method 

*  of  a  lady's  patting  her  time  were  approved  of  by  the 
'  Britifli  SPECTATOR,  which,  with  the  poem,  I  lubmit 

•  to  your  ceniure,  who  am, 

'  Your  conftant  reader 

ik 

*  and  humble  fervar.t, 

«  A.  B.» 


"  To  Mrs.  .,  on  her  Grotto. 

"  A  grotto  fo  complete,  with  fuch  defign, 
'  What  hands,  Calypfo,  covild  have  form  d  but  thine  ? 
"  Each  chequer'd  pebble,  and  each  mining  (hoi, 
"  So  well  proportion'd,  and  dilpos'd  fo  well, 
"  Surprifmg  luftre  from  thy  thought  receive, 
"  Afluming  beauties  more  than  nature  gave. 
1  To  her  their  various  lhapes,  and  glofiy  hue, 
"  Theip  curio\is  fymmetry  they  owe  to  you. 
"  Not  fam'd  Amphion's  lute,  whole  powerful  call 
**  Made  willing  itones  dance  to  the  Theban  wall, 
*'  In  more  harmonious  ranks  could  make  them  fa'.l. 
"  Not  evening  cloud  a  brighter  arch  can  (how, 
"  Nor  richer  colours  paint  the  heavenly  bow.     • 

**  Where  can  unpolifli'd  nature  boaft  a  piece, 
"  In  all  her  mofly  cells  exnd"l  as  this  ; 
"  At  the  gay  parrtv-co!oured  fcene  we  ftart, 
"  For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  for  art. 

"  Charm'd  with  the  fight,  my  ravifli'd  breaft  is  fi  "d 
*'  With  hints  like  thofe  which  ancient  bards  infr, ir  J; 
'*  All  the  feign'd  tales  by  fuperttit,ion  told, 
*'  All  the  bright  train  of  fabled  nymphs  of  old, 
«'  Th'  cnthufiaftic  Mufe  believes  are  true, 
"  Thinks  the  fport  facied,  and  its  genius  you. 
*'  Loft  in  wild  rapture,  would  flie  fain  difclofr, 
*4  How  by  decrees  the  pleafmg  wonder  roie  ; 

'•  Induft.ioui 
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*'  Induftrious  in  a  faithful  verfe  to  trace 
"  The  various  beauties  of  the  lovely  place; 
4t  And  while  Ihe  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view, 
"  Through  every  maze  thy  artful  hand  purfue. 

*'  O  were  I  equal  to  the  hold  defign, 
41  Or  could  I  boa  ft  fuch  happy  art  as  thine! 
*'  That  could  rude  fhells  in  fuch  fweet  order  place, 
'*  Give  common  objects  fuch  uncommon-grace  ! 
*'  Like  them  my  well-chofe  words  in  ev'ry  line, 
•*'  As  fweetly  temper'd  fliould  as  fweetly  fliine, 
"  So  juft  a  fancy  fliould  my  numbers  Vvarm, 
41  Like  the  gay  piece  fliould  the  description  charm. 
"  Then  with  fuperior  Urengh  my  voice  I'd  raiie,        T 
**  The  echoing  grotto  fliould  approve  my  lays,  p 

*'  Pleas'd  to  reflect  the  well-fun g  founder's  praife."  J 


N°  63^  Wednefday,  December  15, 1714. 


Omaia  proftflff)  turafca  ccclcftibus  telusrcfcret  ad  bumaras 
exceljiut  magnificentiafqut  &  dicet  &"  Jentiet. 

.  CICERO. 

/ 

'  The  contemplation  of  celeflial  things  will  make  a 
'  man  both  fpeak  and  think  more  fublimely  and  mag- 
*  nificently,  when  he  defcends  to  human  affairs.' 

T^HE  following  difcouife  is  printed,  as  it  came  to  my 
•*•   .hands,  without  variation  *. 

'  Cambridge,  Dec.  n. 
1  T  T  was  a  very  common  enquiry  among  the  ancients 

*  *   why  the  number  of  excellent  orators,  under  all 

*  the  encouragements,  the  moft  flourishing  itates  could 

*  See  SPECT.  K°  571;  and  GUARDIAN, N°  121. 
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give  them,  fell  fo  far  fhort  of  the  number  of  thofc 
who  excelled  in  all  other  fcienccs.  A  friend  of  mine 
nfed  merrily  to  apply  to  this  cafe  an  obfervation  of 
Herodotus,  who  lays,  that  the  moft  ufeful  animals 
are  the  moft  fruitful  in  their  generation  ;  whereas  the 
fpecies  of  thofe  beafts  that  are  fierce  and  milchievous 
to  mankind  are  but  fcarcely  continued.  The  hifto- 
rian  inftances  in  a  hare,  which  always  either  breeds 
or  brings  forth ;  and  a  lionefs,  which  brings  forth 
but  once,  and  then  Icfes  all  power  of  conception. 
But  leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  in  thefe  latter  ages  we  have  ^renter  caufe  of  com 
plaint  than  the  ancients  had.  And  lince  that  lolemn 
feltival  is  approaching  *,  which  calls  for  all  the  power 
of  oratorj',  and  which  affords  as  noble  a  lubjecl  for 
the  pulpit  as  any,  revelayon  has  taught  \is,  the  de- 
fign  of  this  Paper  fliall  be  to  flicw,  that  our  moderns 
have  greater  advantages  towards  true  and  folid  elo 
quence,  than  any  which  the  celebrated  fpeakers  of 
antiquity  enjoys,  d. 

4  The  firtt  great  and  fubftantial  difference  is,  that 
their  common-places,  in  which  almoit  the  whole  force 
of  amplification  confifts,  were  drawn  from  the  profit 
or  honefty  of  the  action,  as  they  regarded  only  this 
prefent  ftate  of  duration.  But  G'hriithnity,  as  it  ex 
alts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection,  as  it  brings  the 
cnnliderntion  of  another  life  into  the  queflion,  as  it 
propofes  rewards  and  punifliments  of  a  higher -nature 
and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapred  to  affect 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  naturally  inclined  to  pur- 
fue  what  it  imagines  its  gre'Ueft  intereit  and  concern. 
If  Pericles,  as  hirtorians  report,  could  make  the  firmcft 
refolution  ot  his  hearers,  and  fet  the  paifions  of  all 
Greece  in  a  ferment,  when  the  prefent  welfare  of  his 
country,  or  the  fear  of  hollile  invallons,  was  the  fub- 
jeft :  what  may  be  expected  from  that  orator,  who 
warns  his  audience  ugainft  thofe  evils  which  have  no 
remedy,  when  once  undergone,  either  from  prudence 
or  time  ?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a  future 

#  Chiiftnia!*. 
VOL.  VIII,  O  «  ftate 
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'  fLite  are  than  tliefe  at  prefent,  fo  much  are  the  mo- 
*  tives  to  perfuafion  under  Chrillianity  greater  than 
thole  which  mere  moral  confiderations  could  fupply 
us  with.  But  what  I  now  mention  relates  only  to  the 
power  of  moving  the  affections.  There  is  another 
part  of  eloquence,  which  is  indeed  its  mailer-piece; 
I  mean  the  marvellous,  or  fublime.  In  this  the 
Chriftian  orator  has  the  advantage  beyond  contradic 
tion.  Our  ideas  are  fo  infinitely  enlarged  by  revela 
tion,  the  eye  of  reafon  has  fo  wide  a  prolpedt  into 
eternity,  the  notions  of  a  Deity  are  fo  worthy  and  re 
fined,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  a  Hate  of  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  fo  clear  and  evident,  that  the  contem 
plation  of  fuch  objects  will  give  our  difcourfe  a  noble 
vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
human  con  fide  rat  ion.  Tully  requires  in  his  perfect 
Orator  foaie  Ikill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bodies  ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  his  mind  will  become  more  exten- 
five  and  unconfincd  ;  and  when  he  defcends  to  treat 
of  hitman  affairs,  he  will  both  think  and  write  in  a 
more  exalted  and  magnificent  manner.  For  the  fame 
reafon  that  excellent  mailer  would  have  recommend 
ed  the  fludy  of  thole  great  and  glorious  myfteries 
which  revehuion  has  difcovered  to  us :  to  which  the 
nobleft  parts  of  this  lytfem  of  the  world  are  as  much 
inferior  as  the  creature  is  lefs  excellent  than  its  Crea 
tor.  The  wife  ft  and  moft  knowing  among  the  hea 
thens  had  very  poor  and  imperfect  notions  of  a  future 
itate.  They  hud  indeed  fo.iie  uncertain  hopes,  either 
icccived  by  tradition,  or  gathered  by  reafon,  that  the 
exiltence  or'  virtuous  men  would  not  be  determined 
by  the  feparation  of  ibul  and  body  :  but  they  either 
disbelieved  a  future  Hate  of  pumihment  and  miiery  ; 
or,  upon  the  lame  account  that'Apeiles  painted  An- 
tigonus  *  with  one  tide  only  towards  the  SPECTATOR, 
that  thr  ioi's  of  his  eye  might  not  caft  a  blemifii  upon 
the  whole  piece :  fo  theie  represented  the  condition 
of  man  in  its  faireft  view,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
;yhat  they  thought  was  a  deformity  to  human  nature. 

*  This  fine  ailufwn  is  equally  ingenious  and  juft. 

'  I  have 
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I  have  often  obferved,  that  whenever  the  above-men 
tioned  orator  in  his  philofophical  difcourfes  is  led  by 
his  argument  to  the  mention  of  immortality,  he  feems 
like  one  awaked  out  of  lleep ;  roufed  and  alarmed 
with  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft,  he  ftretches  his  ima 
gination  to  conceive  lomethmg  uncommon,  and,  with 
the  greatnels  of  his  thoughts,  cafts,  as  it  were,  a 
glory  round  the  fentence.  Unceitain  and  unfettled 
as  he  was,  he  feems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of 
it.  And  nothing  but  fuch  a  glorious  profpecl  coilld 
have  forced  fo  great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was,  to  de 
clare  his  refolution  never  to  part  with  his  perfualion 
of  immortality,  though  it  mould  be  proved  to  be  an 
erroneous  one.  But  had  he  lived  to  fee  all  that  Chrif- 
tianity  has  brought  to  Hghr,  how  would  he  have  1.1- 
viflied  out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in  'hole  noblett 
contemplations  which  human  nature  is  capable  of, 
the  reiurrection  and  the  judgment  that  follows  -JH 
Ho-.v  had  his  bread  glowed  with  plealure,  when  the 
whole  compafs  of  futurity  lay  open  and  exp>ie<l  :o 
his  view !  How  would  his  imagmafion  bare  hi] 
him  on  in  thepurimc  of  the  jnyiterie-  or  ,::c  incarna 
tion  *  !  How  would  he  have  entered,  vv;;h  ihe  force 
of  lightning,  into  the  artcotior.s  of  h;s  hearers,  r.nd 
fixed  their  attention,  in  fpite  of  ali  the  oppoiitiori 
of  corrupt  nature,  upon  rtvjfe  glorious  tiicmei  w 
his  eloquence  hath  pa-.utcd  in  luch  lively  and  1:. 
colours ! 

*  This  advantage  C!r  •  ;  ..nd  it  wai  *i:h 
no  final!  pleature  I  lately  n'.ct  with  a  fragment  of  Lof.- 
giutn,  which  is   prelerved,   ^»    a  tcituuony  oi 
critic's  judgement,  at  the  beginning  or  a  manu 

of  the  New  Tcttament  in  the  \  aticaa  :;brar>.    .\fttr 
that  author  has  numbered   up  the  n,oit  celeb;  ated 
orators  among  tho  Grecians,  he  fays,  "  acci  to 
P.iul  qf  Tarius,  the  patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  I'ui- 
•  ly  proved."    As  a  Heathen,  lie  condemn*  ihe  c  i-.ril- 

*  Con  the  imaji-ia'.son  be  affected  with  •. . 

or  the  judgment  with  wiial  H  taanot  comprehend  *  Chnftiaoiry 
m.v-  I'  -'.oi  t>;  .t?  revelations,  but  not  b>  i»  myl'v. 

U  s.  Mian 
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*  tian  Religion  ;  and,  as  an  impartial  critic,  he  judges 
'  in  favour  of  the  promoter  and  preacher  of  it.     To  me 

*  it  feems,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  judgment  adds 
c  great  weight   to  his  opinion  of  St.  Paul's  abilities, 

*  iincc,  under  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions  direcily  op- 
'  polite,  he  is  conil rained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 

*  that  apoltle.     And  no  doubt,  inch  as  Longinus  de- 
'  fcribes  St.  Haul,  iuch  ne  appealed  to  the  inhabitants 

*  of  thole   countries   which  he  viiited  and  blelied  with 

*  thofe  dottrsnes  he  was  divinely  commiffioned  to  preach. 

*  Sacred  ftory  gives  us,   in  one  citcumllance,  a  convic- 

*  ing  proof  of  his  eluqueme.  wtinn  the  men  of  Lytlra 

*  called    him    Mercury,   "  becaufe   he  was   the  chief 
*«  fpeaker,"  and  would  have  paid  divine  vvorfhip  to  him, 
<•  as   to  the  God  who  invented  and  prefided  over  elo- 

*  quence.     This  one  account  or  our  apoille  fets  his  cha- 

*  racier,   confidercd  as  an   orator  only,   above  all  the 

*  celebrated  relations  of  the  Ikill  and  influence  of  De- 
'  moiihenesi  and  his  contemporaries.  *  Their  power  in 

*  ipeaking  wa^  admired,   but   Mill  it  was  thought  hu- 

*  man:   their  eloquence  warmed  and  ravifhed  the  hear- 
«  ers,  but  ftill  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man,  not  the 
'  voice  of  God.     What  advantage  then  had  St.  Paul 

*  above  thofe  of  .Gieece  or   Rome?    I  confels,  lean 

*  aicribe.  this  excellence  to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 

*  doctrines  he  delivered,  which  may  have  uill  the  fame 
«  influence  on  his  hearers,  which  hive  Mill  the  power, 

*  when  preached  by  a  Ikillul  orator,  to  make  us  break 

*  out  in  the  fame  exprelfions,  as  the  difciples,  who  met 
'  our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Emmaus,  made  ule  of; 
"  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  when  he  ta'ked 
««  to  us  by  the  way,   and  while  he  opened  to  us  the 
'*  fcripturesr"  I  ma^  be  thought  bold  in  my  judgement 

*  by  ibme;  but  1  mult  aifinn,   that  no  one  ora:or  has 
'  left  us  fo  vifible  marks  aud  footileps  of"  his  eloquence 

*  as  our  apoftle.     It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  tuat 
.«  in  his  reatonings  upon    idolatry  at   Athens,    where 

*  eloquence  was  born  and  flouriflied,   he  confines  him- 
«  felf  to  ftrrfl  argument  only;  but  my  reader  may  re- 
«  member  what  many  authors  of  the  bell:  credit  have 

*  allured  us,  thru  all  attempts  upon  the  atieclions  and 
'  itrokes  of  oratory  were  exprefily-  forbiddeu  by  the  laws 

i  «  of" 
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of  that  country,  in  courts  of  judicature.  His  want 
of  eloquence  therefore  here,  was  the  effect  of  his  ex 
act  conformity  to  the  laws  :  but  his  difcourfe  on  the 
refurreftion  to  the  Corinthians,  his  harangue  be  fare 
Agrippa  upon  his  own  convertion,  and  the  ncceifitjr 
of  that  of  others,  are  truly  great,  and  may  ferve  as 
full  examples  to  thole  excellent  rules  for  the  i'ub- 
lime,  v.-'iich  the  beft  of  critics  has  left  us.  The  fum 
oi  ah  thb  difcourte  is,  that  our  clergy  have  no  far 
ther  to  look  for  an  example  of  the  p-jrfecYion  th?v 
may  arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul's  harangues  ;  that 
when  he,  under  the  want  of  lever:.!  advantages  of  na 
ture,  as  he  hkiifelf  tells  u?,  v.-as  I-enrd,  admijed,  and 
made  a  (landard  to  fucceediiij.:  n^es  by  ' 
of  a  different  periii::!ion  in  iv.it-.-o.-  ;  I  /ay.  CUM  c 
may  learn.  th.;f,  him  ever  inilruclivc  their  il-rmons  aitr, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  great  addition  ;  which 
St.  I'aul  has  given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the 
Chriftian  Religion  has  furniflied  them  with  cercr.in 
means  of  attaining  to.'  * 

*  This  Paper,  N°  6 ??>  wa5  p"Wifhed  by  Mr. Tickell  in  his  edi 
tion  of  ADDISON'S  \Vuiks,  a.-  a  Paper  of  ADDISON  ;  hut  it 
•vvr.s  written  originally  bv  Dr.  Zach..ry  Pe.Tce,  the  Lite  ver.erablf 
biftiop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  likewife  the  :uithor  of  N°  527  in 
this  volume  of  the  SPECTATOR  ;  and  of  N->  szi  in  the  GUARDIAX. 
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O  i 

Socrates  apud 
'  The  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  referable  thf 


TT  was  the  common  boaft  of  the  heathen  philofophcrs, 

•*•  that,  by  the  clRcacy  of  their  fevcral  dodtiines,  they 

jiiade  human  nature  rcfemble  the  divine.     How  much 

,ca  l^cvcr  they   might  be  in  the  fevera!  means 

they  propoled  rbr  this  end,  it  mull  be  owned  that  thj 

tkli^u  was  great  and  glorious.     The  fined  woiks  of  in  • 

O  3  vcntiou 
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vcntion  and  imagination  are  of  very  little  weight,  when 
put  in  the  balance  with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  ra 
tional  mind.  Longinus  excufes  Homer  very  hand- 
ibmely,  when  he  fays  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men, 
that  he  might  make  his  men  appear  like  the  gods.  But 
it  rmift  be  allowed  that  feveral  of  the  ancient  philoio- 
phers  acled,  as  Cicero  wiflies  Homer  had  done:  they 
endeavoured  rather  to  make  men  like  gods,  than  gods 
Like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philofophy,  fome 
of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place  men  in  fuch  a  ftate 
*t  pleafure,  or  indolence  at  leait,  as  they  vainly  imagin 
ed  the  happinefs  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  confift  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moft  virtuous  fe&  of  philolo- 
phrrs  have  created  a  chimerical  wife  man,  whom  they 
made  exempt  from  paifions  and  pain,  and  thought  it 
enough  to  pronounce  him  all-fuflicient. 

This  laft  character,  when  diverted  of  the  glare  of  hu 
man  philofophy  that  furrounds  it,  fignifies  no  more  than 
that  a  good  and  wife  man  (hould  lo  arm  himfelf  with 
patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the  violence  of  paf- 
iiou  and  pain  ;  that  he  £hould  learn  fo  to  fupprefs  and 
contract  his  defires  as  to  have  few  wants ;  ana  that  he 
Ihoukl  cherifti  fo  many  virtues  in  his  foul,  as  to  have  a 
perpetual  fource  of  pleafure  in  hirnfelf. 

The  Chriflian  religion  requires,  that,  after  having 
framed  the  beft  idea,  we  are  able,  of  the  divine  nature, 
it  {hould  be  our  next  care  to  conform  ourfelves  to  it,  as 
f;tr  as  our  imperfections  will  permit.  I  might  mention 
feveral  paflages  in  the  facred  writings  on  this  head,  to 
which  1  might  add  many  maxims  and  wife  fay  ings  of 
moral  authors  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1  fhallonly  inilance  a  remarkable patfage,  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  out  of  JULIAN'S  "  Ca-fars*."  That  emperor  hav 
ing  reprefented  all  the  Roman  emperors,  with  Alexan. 
der  the  Great,  as  pafling  in  review  before  the  gods,  and 
driving  for  the  fuperiority,  lets  them  all  drop,  except 
ing  Alexander,  Julius  C^far,  Auguitus  Csfar,  Trajan, 

*  SpAN!iiEM"Les  Cefars"  Ue  L'Empcrour  JULIEN,  traduits  dn 
Grec,  410.  1 718,  pjjjim. 

Marcus 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Conftantine.  Each  of  thefe  great 
heroes  of  antiquity  lays-in  his  claim  for  the  upper 
place,  and,  in  ordtr  to  it,  fets  forth  his  actions  after 
the  moft  advantageous  manner.  But  the  gods,  inllead 
or  being  dazzled  with  the  lullre  of  their  actions,  en 
quire  by  Mercury,  into  the  proper  motive  and  govern 
ing  principle  that  influenced  them  throughout  the  whole 
feries  of  their  lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells  them, 
that  his  aim  was  to  conquer  ;  Julius  Ciefar,  that  his 
was,  to  gain  the  highelt  poll  in  his  country;  Auguftus, 
to  govern  well ;  Trajan,  that  his  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  A'exander,  namely,  to  conquer.  The  quertion,  at 
length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  replied,  with 
great  modeiry,  that  "  it  had  always  been  his  care  to 
•'  imitate  the  gods."  This  conduct  l.ems  to  have 
gained  him  the  malt  votes  and  bell  place  in  the;  whole 
aflembly.  Marcus  Aurelius  being  afterwards  afked  to 
explain  himfelf,  declares,  that,  by  imitating  the  gods, 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in  the  life  of  his  unnVr- 
ftanding,  and  of  all  other  faculties  ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  it  was  always  his  ihidy  to  have  as  few  wants  as 
poffible  in  himfclf,  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to 
others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  revealed  religion 
has  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that  it  has  given  us 
a  morejuil  and  perfect  idea  of  that  Being  whom  every 
reafonable  creature  ought  to  imitate.  The  young  man, 
in  a  heathen  comedy,  might  juftify  his  lewdnefs  by  the 
example  of  jtipiter ;  as,  indeed,  there  was  icarce  any 
crime  that  might  not  be  countenanced  by  thole  notions 
of  the  Deity  which  prevailed  among  the  common  people 
in  the  heathen  world.  Revealed  religion  lets  rorih  a 
proper  object  for  imitation,  in  that  Being  who  is  the 
pattern,  as  well  as  the  fource,  of  all  fpirituai  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life,  we  are  fubjecl  to  innu 
merable  temptations,  which,  if  liltened  to,  will  make  us 
deviate  from  rcalon  ;\nd  goodnefs,  the  only  things 
wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the 
next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  ixcite  our  inclinations 
that  doth  not  deferve  them.  I  (hall  therefore  difmils 
my  reader  with  this  maxim,  viz.  «•  Om  happiaefs  in 
04  ••  this 
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"  this  world  proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  our  de- 
"  fires,  but  in  the  next  world  from  the  gratification  of 
"  them*." 

*  See  SPECT.  vol.  VIII.  N°  574,  ad f  aim. 


635     Monday,  December  20,  1714. 


Senfio  te  fedem  lomlnum  ac  damum  conttmplari  ;  qua  Jl  tibi 
pawa  (ut  eft)  it  a  vuletur,  I:  tec  ccelcjliaftmperfpcilato  ; 
ilia  buiaana  c^utemaitu.  CICERO  Somn.  Scip. 

*  I  peyceive  you  contemplate  the  feat  and  habitation  of 

*  men;  Which  if  it  appears  as  little  to  you  as  it  really 
1  is,  fix  your  eyes  perpetually  upon  heavenly  obj<_cl?, 

*  and  deipife  earthly,' 

THE  following  Effay  comes  from  the  ingenious  au 
thor  of  the  letter  upon  novelty,  printed  in  a  hue 
SPECTATOR  :  the  notions  are  drawn  from  the  Platonic 
way  of  thinking ;  but  as  they  contribute  to  raife  the 
ni.id,  and  may  infpire  noble  fentiments  of  our  own  fu« 
ture  grandeur  and  happinels,  I  think  it  well  deferves  to 
be  prefented  to  the  Public, 

IF  the  univerfe be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
this  ir.ind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to  him- 
feif  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  make  trial  of 
liis  omnipotence,  to  be  informed  what  eftecls  were 
within  its  reach  :  the  world  as  exifting  in  his  eternal 
idea  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is  drawn  forth  into 
being  ;  and  in  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  his  eflence  are 
contained  far  brighter  fcenes  than  will  be  everiet  forth 
to  view ;  it  being  imponlble  that  the  great  Author  of  na 
ture  ftiould  bound  his  own  power  by  giving  exigence 
to  a  fyftem  of  creatures  16  perfect  that  he  cannot  in> 
prove  upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  ot  his  almighty 
will.  Bttwe.cn -finite  and  infinite  there  is  an  unmea- 

(yred 
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Cured  interval,  not  to  be  filled  up  in  endlefs  ages ;  tor 
which  reaibn,  the  moft  excellent  of  all  God's  work* 
muft  be  equally  fhort  of  what  his  power  is  able  to  pro 
duce  as  the  nioft  imperfect,  and  may  be  exceeded  with 
the  fame  cafe. 

M  his  thought  h;ith  made  fome  imagine  (what  it  muft 
be  confelled,  is  not  impoffible)  that  the  unfathorned 
fpace  is  ever  teeming  with  :iew  births,  the  younger  flill 
inheriting  a  greater  perfection  than  the  elder.  But  as 
this  doth  not  fall  within  my  prefent  view,  I  (hall  con 
tent  myfelf  with  taking  notice,  that  the  confideration 
now  mentioned  proves  undeniably,  that  the  icL-al  uoilds 
in  the  Divine  understanding  yield  a  prolpect  incompara 
bly  more  ample,  various,  and  Delightful,  than  any 
created  world  can  do :  and  that  therefore  as  i:  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  God  fliould  make  a  world  merely  of 
inanimate  matter,  howtver  diverfitied,  or  inhubi'td  only 
by  creatures  of  no  higher  an  order  thnn  brutes ;  fo  the 
end  for  which  he  defigned  his  reaionable  offspring  is  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  the  enjoyment  of  hirr.felf, 
and  in  both  to  be  happy ;  having,  to  this  purpole,  en 
dowed  them  with  correspondent  faculties  and  defircs. 
He  can  have  no  greater  pleafure  from  a  bare  review  of 
his  works,  than  from  the  iurvey  of  his  own  ideas;  but 
we  may  be  allured  that  he  is  well  pleafed  in  the  fatii- 
facYion  derived  to  beings  capable  of  it,  and  for  whole 
entertainment  he  hath  erefleu  this  immenfe  theatre.  Is 
not  this  more  than  an  intimation  of  our  immortality? 
Man,who,when  confidered  as  on  his  probation  for  a  hap 
py  exillence  hereafter,  is  the  moft  remarkable  ir.uance 
of  divine  wifdom,  if  we  cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to 
eternity,  is  the  moft  wonderful  and  unaccountable  o>:n- 
petition  in  the  whole  creation.  He  hath  capacities  to 
lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  knowledge  than  he  - 
\vill  be  ever  matter  of,  and  an  uniatisficd  curiolity  to 
tread  the  fecret  paths  of  nature  and  providence  :  but^ 
^vith'this,  his  oigans,  in  their  prefent  Itruclure,  are  ra 
ther  fitted  to  lerve  the  recertifies  of  a  vile  body,  thau 
to  mtnilter  to  his  mJerftanding;  and  from  the  little 
ipot  to  which  he  is  chaintd,  he  can  frame  bvit  waiulcr- 
iug  gucflcs  concerning  the  innumerable  worlds  of  li 
O  : 
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that  encompafs  him,  which,  though  in  themfelves  of  a 
prodigious  bigneis,  do  but  juil  glimmer  in  the  remote 
Ipaces  of  the  Heavens  ;  and,  when  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  pains  he  hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the  fteep 
afcent  of  truth,  and  beholds  with  pity  the  groveling 
multitude  beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  Hides,  and  he 
tumbles  down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  1  am  obliged  to  believe,  in  juftice 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there  is  another  ftate 
when  man  fhall  be  better  fituated  for  contemplation,  or 
rather  have  it  in  his  powet  to  remove  from  object  to 
object,  and  from  world  to  world ;  and  be  accommo 
dated  with  fenfes,  and  other  helps,  for  making  the 
quickeft  and  moil  amazing  difcoveries.  How  doth  fuch 
a  genius  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  *,  from  amidit  the  dark- 
nefs  that  involves  human  understanding,  break  forth, 
and  appear  like  one  of  another  fpecies !  the  vaft  ma 
chine,  we  inhabit,  lies  open  to  him  ;  he  feems  not  unac 
quainted  with  the  general  laws  that  govern  it;  and 
\\hile  with  the  tranfport  of  aphilofopher  he  beholds  and 
admires  the  glorious  work,  lie  is  capable  of  paying  at 
once  a  more  devout  and  more  rational  homage  to  his 
Maker.  But  alas!  how  narrow  is  the  profpedt  even  of 
Inch  a  mind!  And  how  obfcure  to  the  compafs  that  is 
taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  angel  ;  or  of  a  ioul  but  newly 
cfcaped  from  its  imprifonment  in  the  body  !  For  my 
part,  I  freely  indulge  my  ioul  in  the  confidence  of  its 
future  grandeur ;  it  pleafes  me  to  think  that  I,  who 
know  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  with  llow  and  painful  fleps  creep  up  and  down  on 
the  furrace  of  this  globe,  fhall  ere  Inngihoot  away  with 
the  Iwiftnefs  of  imagination,  trace  out  the  hidden 
i prints  of  nature's  operations,  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  be  a 
SPECTATOR  of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  vint  the  feveral  apartments  of  the 
creation,  know  how  they  are  furniflied  and  how  inhabited, 

*  Sir  Ifaac  was  at  this  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  anil  remarkable  for  his  moJeity,  aiTailed  as  it  was  by 
the  publ:cat.on  of  the  higheft  potfible  commendations  of  him  every 

comprehend 
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comprehend  the  order,  and  meafure  the  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  thole  orbs,  which  to  us  Item  diijjoled  with 
out  any  irgular  delign,  and  let  all  in  the  lame  circle  ; 
obferve  the  dependaiu-e  of  the  parts  of  each  fyfteni, 
and  (if  our  niinds  ate  big  enough  to  grafp  the  theory) 
of  the  feveral  fy  Items  upon  one  another,  from  whence 
relults  the  harmony  of  the  univerle.  In  eternity  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  ule  to 
chenfli  this  generous  ambition ;  for,  belides  the  iecret 
refreshment  it  dimifes  through  my  foul,  it  engages  me 
in  an  endeavour  to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well  as  to 
exercile  them  conformably  to  the  rank  I  now  hold  among 
reafonable  beings,  and  the  hope  I  have  of  being  once 
advanced  to  a  more  exalted  Itstion. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  is  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a 
wifli.  Dim  at  belt  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  the  creatures  in 
luipence,  neither  discovering,  nor  hiding  himfelf ;  by 
which  means,  the  libertine  hath  a  handle  to  diipute  his 
exiltence,  while  the  moft  are  content  to  fpeak  him  fair, 
but  in  their  hearts  prefer  every  trifling  fatisfaftion  to 
the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good  man 
for  the  lingularity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a  time 
come,  when  the  Krce-thmker  (hall  fee  his  impious 
Ichemes  overturned,  ai:d  be  made  a  convert  to  the 
truths  he  hates  ?  when  deluded  mortals  mall  be  con 
vinced  of  the  folly  of  their  purluits  ;  and  the  tew  wile 
who  followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  tcoruing  the 
blandishments  of  lenfe  and  the  fordid  bribery  ot  the 
world,  alpired  to  a  celettial  abode,  ilxall  {land  poHefled 
of  their  utmoll  with  in  the  viliou  oi  the  Creator?  Here 
the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now  and  then  towards  him, 
and  hath  iome  tranlient  glances  of  his  preience  ;  when, 
in  the  initant  it  thinks  itlelf  to  have  the  falteft  hold,  the 
objeft  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back  tired  aud 
baffled  to  the  ground.  Doubtlef*  there  is  fome  more 
perfect  way  of  conver (Ing  with  heavenly  beings.  Are 
no:  fpirits  capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unlefs  in.- 
merlcd  in  bodies,  or  hy  their  intervention?  Muft  fupet  ior 
natures  depend  ou  inferior  for  the  main  p-:  — '•— - 
O  6 
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ciable  being,  that  of  converting  with,  and  knowing  each 
other  ?  What  would  they  have  done  had  matter  never 
been  created  ?  I  fuppofe,  not  have  lived  in  eternal  foli- 
tude.  As  incorporeal  lubftances  are  of  a  nobler  order, 
fo  be  fure,  their  manner  of'  intercourfe  is  anivverably 
more  expedite  and  intimate.  This  method  of  communi 
cation,  we  call  intellectual  vlfion,  as  fomething  anala- 
^ous  to  the  lenfe  of  feeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our 
acquaintance  with  this  viliblc  world.  And  in  fome  luch 
way  can  God  make  himleif  the  onjeft  of  immediate  in- 
tuiiion  to  the  blelled  ;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  improba 
ble  that  he  will,  always  condeicending,  in  the  circum- 
liances  of  doing  it,  to  the  vveaknefs  and  proportion  of 
finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintly  reflect  the  image 
of  his  perfections  ;  it  is  a  iecond-hand  knowledge  :  to 
have  ajult  idea  of  him,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  we  fee 
him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that?  It  is  iomething  that 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet 
what  we  can  eafily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  un- 
ipeakable,  and  everLfting  rapture.  All  created  glories 
will  fade  and  die  away  in  his  prtience.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  my  happinefs  to  compare  the  world  with  the  fair 
exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  Mind  ;  perhaps,  to  view 
i. lie  original  plan  of  thofe  wife  defigns  that  have  been 
executing  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  Thus  employed 
in  finding  out  HIS  works,  and  contemplating  their  au 
thor,  how  fliall  J  fall  proArate  and  adoring,  my  body 
iwal  lowed  up  in  the  immenlity  of  matter,  my  mind  iu 
the  infinitude  of  uis  perfections  *  ! 

*  By   the   Rev.  Mr.   Her-y   GROVE.      See   SPECT.  N°   58?, 
K*  601,  and  N°  6i6  ;  and  Bioc.  BRITAN.  ait.  GROVE  Htnry. 

***  Next  Saturday  will  be  published,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume, 
the  fame  \vith  the  SPECTATOR  GUARDIAN,  anJ  ENGLISHMAN, 
The  I.ovhR,  to  which  is  added  the  RF.ADER.  N.  B.  There  are  a 
fmall  number  priiHcd  in  8vo.  upon  royal  and  denii  paper,  to  com« 
.:( the  Author's  Works.  SI>ECT.;»/-/M,  N°  663,  Dec.  15', 
Epiit.  Cyii^iponiieiice/'  vol.  11.  p.  445. 
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ACTIONS,  principles  of,  two  in  imn,  N.  588. 
Adulterers,  how  puniflicd  by  the  primitive  Chrif- 

tians,  N.  579. 

Aglaiis,  his  itory  told  by  Cowley,  N.  610. 
Ambition,   various   kinds  ef  it,  N.  570.     Laudable, 

613. 
Anacharfis,  the  Corinthian  drunkard,  a  faying  of  hi», 

N.  569. 

Anceftry,  how  far  hor.our  is  to  be  paid  to  it,  N.  612. 
Aniwers  to  fevera!  letters  at  once,  N.  $81,  and  619. 
Antipathies,  a' litter  about  them,  N.  (-09. 
Anxieties,  unneccirary,  the  evil  of  them  and  the  vanity 

of  them,  N.  6 1  ^. 

Applaufe  and  cenfure  fhould  not  midead  us,  N.  610. 
Aralpas  and  Panthea,  their  ilory  out  of  Xcnophon, 

N.  564. 

Aiiilippui, 
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Ariftippus,  his  faying  of  content,  N.  574. 
Auguftus,  his  faying  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  N. 
575- 

B. 

BACON  flitch,  at  Whichenovre  in  Stafford  (hire,  who 
are  intitled  to  it,  N.  607.    Several  demands  for  it, 

608. 
Bantam,  ambaflador  of,  his  letter  to  his  matter  about 

theEnglifh,  N.  557. 
Baxter,  what  a  blelfing  he  had,  N.  598. 
Benevolence  treated  of,  N.  60 r. 
Beneficence,  the  pleafure  of  it,  N.  588.     A  difcourfe 

of  it,  box. 
Bion,  his  faying  of  a  greedy  fearch  after  happinefs,  N. 

574- 
Blank,  his  letter  to  the  SPECTATOR  about  his  family, 

N.  563. 
Bonofus,  the  drunken  Briton,  a  faying  of  him  after  he 

had  hanged  himielf,  N.  $69. 
Burlefque  authors  the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  N. 

616  and  625. 

Burlefque  humour,  N.  616. 
Bufy  world,  N.  624. 

C. 

CACOETHES,   or  itch  of  writing,  an  epidemical 
diftemper,  N.  582. 
Calamities,  w him fical  ones,  N.  558. 
Calumny,  the  great  offence  of  it,  N.  594.     Rules  again  ft 

it  by  the  fathers  of  la  Trappe,  ibid. 
Cafes  in  love  anlwered,  N.  614. 
Cato,  an  inltance  of  his  probity,  N.  $57. 
Cave  of  Trophonius,   feveral  people  put  into  it  to  be 

mended,  N.  $99, 

Cenfure  and  applatife  fliould  not  miflead  us,  N.  610. 
Chancery  couit,  why  erected,  N.  564. 
Chaftity,  how  prized  by  the  Heathens,  N.  579. 
Chcrubims,  what  the  Rabbins  fay  they  are,  N.  600. 
Lhit-clut  club's  letter  to  the  SrtcrA TOK,  N.  560. 

ChiilUaruty, 
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Chriftianity,  the  only  fyftem  that  can  produce  content, 

N.  574..    How  much  above  philofophy,  634. 
Cleanlinefs,  the  praile  of  it,  N.  631. 
Clergymen,  the  vanity  of  fome  in  wearing  fcarves,  N. 

609. 

Coach,  ftage,  its  company,  N.  631. 
Content,  how  defcribed  by  a  Roiicrucian,  N.  574.  The 

virtue  of  it,  ibid. 
Country-gentlemen,    advice  to  them  about    fpending 

their  time,  N.  583.     Memoirs  of  the  life  of  one, 

63  2. 
Cowley,  Mr.  his  defcription  of  Heaven,  N.  $90.    His 

ftory  of  Aglaiis,  610.     His  ambition,  613. 
Crazy,  a  roan  thought  fo  by  reading  Milton  aloud,  N. 

-*  S77- 

Criticks,  modern  ones,  fome  errors  of  theirs  about  plays, 

N.  592. 
Cyrus,  how  lie  tried  a  young  lord's  virtue,  N.  564, 


D. 

DISCRETION  absolutely  neceflary  in  a  good  huf- 
bond,  N.  607. 
Diftempers,  difficult  to  change  them  for  the  better,  N. 

599- 

Divine  nature,  our  narrow  conceptions  of  it,  N.  565. 
Its  omniprefence  and  omnilcience,  ibid. 

Dreams,  a  difcourfe  of  them,  N.  593,  and  597.  Se 
veral  extravagant  ones,  ibid.  Of  Trophonms's  cave, 

599- 
Drunkard,  a  character  of  one,  N.  569.    Is  a  monfler, 

ibid. 
Drunkennefs,  the  ill  effects  of  it,  N.  c6g.    What  Se- 

DCM  and  Publius  Syrus  faid  of  it,  ibid. 
Drydeu,   Mr.  his  tranllation  of  [apis's  cure  of  ^Eneas, 

out  ot  Virgil, N.  577.     Of  iEueas's  fliips  being  turned 

to  goddelies,  N. -589.     His  cock's  Ipeech  to  dame 

Partlet,  N.  621, 
Dumb  conjurer's  letter  to  the  SPICTATOII,  N.  560. 

E. 
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/ 

EDGAR,  kin?,  an  amour  of  his,  N.  605. 
Egotifm,  the  vanity  of  it  condemned,  N.  562.    A 

young  fellow  very  guilty  of  it,  ibid. 
Egyptians  tormented  with  the  plague  of  Darknefs,   N. 

615. 

Eloquence  of  beggars.  N.  615. 
Englifli,  a  character  of  them  by  a  great  preacher,  N.  557. 

By  the  Bantam  ambafrulor,  ibid.     A  diltemper  they 

are  very  much  afflicted  with,  582. 
Epiftolary  poetry,  the  two  kinds  of  ftyles,  N.  618. 
Erratmr,  a  iad  one  committed  in  printing  the  bible, 

N.  579. 
Eternity,  an  ettay  upon  it.  N.  590.     Part  is  to  come, 

628.     Speech  in  Cato  on  it,  tranllated  into  Latin, 

ibid. 

F. 

FACES  every  man  fliould  be  pleafed  with  his  own, 
N.  559- 

tadlallah,  his  ftory  out  of  the  Perfian  tales,  N.  570. 

Farnily  madnefs  in  Pedigrees,  N.  612. 

Fancy,  her  character,  N.  558.     Her  calamities,  ibid. 

Favours,  of  ladies,  not  to  be  boafted  of,  N.  611. 

Fear  how  neceflary  it  is  to  fubdue  it,  N.  6*5. 

Fellow  of  a  college,  a  wile  laying  of  one  about  poflerity, 
N.  .583. 

Flattery,  how  grateful,  N.  621. 

Fontenelle,  his  faying  of  the  ambitious  and  covetous, 
N.  $76. 

Free  thinkers,  put  into  Trophonius's  cave,  N.  599. 

Fritilla's  dream,  N.  597. 

Funnel,  Will,  the  toper,  his  charafter,  N.  569. 

Futurity,  the  ftrong  inclination  man  has  to  know  it, 
N.  604.  A  weaknefs,  Ibid.  The  mif«ry  of  know 
ing  it,  ibid. 

G. 
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G. 

GENEALOGY,  "a  letter  about  it,  N.  6ia. 
Gladio's  dream,  N.  597. 

God,  a  contemplation  of  his  omnipre fence  and  omnifA- 
ence,  N.  565.     He  cannot  be  abfent  from  us,  ibid. 
Contiderations  on  his  ubiqnity,  N.  571. 
Grotto,  veifes  on  one,  N.  652. 
Gyges  and  Aglaiis,  their  flory,  N.  610. 

H. 

HAMADRYADS,  the  fable  of  them  to  the  honour 
of  trees,  N.  589. 
Happinefs  of  fouls  in  heaven  treated  of,  N.  600.    An 

argument  that  God  has  affigned  us  for  it,  ibid. 
Hearts,  a  vifion  of  them,  N.  1587. 
Heaven,  it*  glory,  N.  580.     Described  by  Mr.  Cowley, 

590.     The  notions  feveral  nations  have  of  it,  600. 

What  Dr.  Tillotfon  lays  of  it,  ibid. 
Hermit,  hjs  laying  to  a  lewd  young  fellow,  N.  575. 
Heroilm,  an  eflay  upon  it.  N,  6ox. 
Hilpa,  the  Chinefe  antediluvian  princefs,  her  flory,  N. 

584.     Her  letter  to  Shalum,  585. 
Hiftory,  fecret,  an  odd  .vay  of  writing  one,  N.  619. 
Hobbcs's  notions  debafe  human  nature,  N.  58^. 
Humour,  the  two  extremes,  N.  617.    Burlefcjue,  616. 

Pedantick,  617. 
Hunting  reproved,  N.  583. 
Hulbanus.    rules    for  marrying  them  by  the   widows 

club,  N.  561.   Qualities  ncccflary  to  make  good  ones, 

607. 

I. 

IAPIS's  care  of  ^Eneas,  a  tranflation  of  Virgil,  by 
Mr.  Dryden,  N.  57*.* 
Idle  world,  N.  624..    ' 
Jeft,  hou;  it  fliould  be  uttered,  N.  6j6. 

Initial 
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Initial  letters,  the  ufe  party-writers  make  of  them,  N. 
567.  An  iuilance  or  it,  ibid.  Criticifms  upon  it,  56$. 

Integrity,  great  care  to  be  taken  of  it,  N.  557. 

Intrepidity  of  a  juft  good  man  taken  from  Horace,  N. 
615. 

John  a  N!okes  and  John  a  Stiles,  their  petition,  N.  577. 

bifli  gentlemen,  widow-hunters,  N.  561. 

lladas  the  Spartan,  his  valour,  N.  564. 

Julian  the  emperor,  an  excellent  paflage  out  of  his 
"  Cjefars,"  relating  to  the  imitation  of  the  gods,  N. 
634. 

Jupiter,  his  firft  proclamatiou  about  griefs  and  calami 
ties,  N.  588.  His  fecond,  ibid.  His  juft  diftribu- 
tion  of  them,  559. 

Jultice,  the  Spartan  famous  for  it,  N,  564, 

L. 

Y  ADIES,  not  to  mind  party,  N.  607. 

•*-'  Laughter  indecent  in  any  religious  aflembly,  N. 
630. 

Lefbia's  letter  to  the  SPECTATOR,  giving  an  account 
how  flie  was  deluded  by  her  lover,  N.  6ir. 

Letter  from  the  Bantam  ambaflador  to  his  mailer  about 
the  Englifli,  N.  557.  From  the  dumb  conjuror  to 
the  SPECTATOR,  560.  From  the  chit-chat  club,  ibid. 
From  Oxford  about  his  recovering  his  fpeech,  ibid, 
From  Frank  Townly,  ibid.  About  the  widows  club, 
561.  From  Blank  about  his  family,  563.  About 
an  angry  hufband,  ibid.  From  Will  Warley,  about 
military  education,  566.  From  an  half  pay  officer 
about  a  widow,  ibid.  From  Peter  Pufli  on  the  lame 
fubject,  ibid.  Againft  quacks,  572.  From  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  widows  club,  573.  From  a  man  taken 
to  be  mad  for  reading  of  poetry  aloud,  577.  A  le- 
cond  letter  about  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  580. 
Several  anfwered  at  once,  581.  From  ConfKuitio 
SPEC.  ibid.  From  Amanda  Lovelength,  ibid.  From 
Shalum  the  Chinefe  to  the  princefs  Hilpa,  before  the 
flood,  584.  From  Hilpa  to  Shalum,  585,  From 
John  Shadow,  at  Oxford,  about  reflecting  at  night  on 

the 
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the  paft  day's-  actions,  586.  About  a  yifion  of  hearts, 
587,  About  planting,  589.  From  John  Shadow 
about  dreams,  593.  Of  inconil  -tent  metaphors,  59$.' 
From  Jeremy  Lovemore,  with  an  account  of  his  lite, 
596.  About  making  love,  602.  From  Fanny  Fickle, 
605.  From  an  aunt  about  her  niece's  idlenefs,  606. 
About  the  vanity  of  fome  clergymen  wearing  fcarves, 
609.  From  Tom  Nimble,  about  antipathies,  ibid. 
From  Cleora  againlt  the  ladies  work,  ibid.  From 
Lelbia,  a  deluded  lady,  61 1.  About  genealogy,  612. 
From  Will  Hopelefs,  about  ambition,  613.  From 
the  Temple  about  beggars  eloquence,  ibid.  From 
Monimia  to  recover  a  loll  lover,  ibid.  Vrorn  a  coun 
try  wit  in  the  burlefque  way,  616.  From  a  pedant 
in  his  pedantic  way  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  617.  About 
the  llyles  of  letters,  618.  Anfwers  to  feveral,  619. 
About  flattery,  621.  From  the  love-cafuift  about 
the  widows  tenure,  and  the  black  ram,  623.  From 
the  fame  about  love-queries,  625.  From  one  who 
recommended  himfelf  for  a  news-monger,  ibid.  About 
the  force  of  novelty,  626.  About  a  crofled  lover, 
627.  About  eternity  to  come,  628.  About  church 
mufic,  630.  About  the  rattling  club's  getting  into 
church,  ibid. 

Life,  eternal,  what  we  ought  to  be  moft  felicitous  about, 
N.  575.  Man's  not  worth  his  care,  ibid.  Valuable 
only  as  it  prepares  for  another,  ibid. 

Love-cafuift,  fome  inflruclions  of  his,  N.  591,  607. 

Lover,  an  account  of  the  life  of  one,  N.  596.  A  crofTtd 
one  retires,  627. 

M. 

MAHOMETANS,  their  cleanlinefs,  N.  651. 
Marcia's  prayer  in  Cato,  N.  593. 

Memoirs  of  a  private  coimtry-gentleman's>  life,  N.  622. 
IMan,  the  two  views  he  is  to  be  confidered  in,  N.  588. 

An  active  being,  624.     His  ultimate  end,  ibid. 
Merry  part  of  the  world  amiable,  N.  598. 
Mcfliah,  the  Jews  miilaken  notion  of  his  worldly  gran- 
deur,  N.  6zo. 

Metaphors, 
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Metaphors,  when  vicious,  N.  595.    An  inftance  of  it, 

ibid. 

Military  education,  a  letter  about  it,  N.  £66. 
Milchief  rather  to  be  luffered  than  an  inconvenience, 

N.  564. 
Montague,  fond  of  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  N.  56*.     Sca- 

Hger's  faying  of  him,  ibid. 
Mulic,  church,  recommended,  N.  630. 
"Mulician,  burlefque,  an  account  of  one,  N.  570. 

N. 

NEEDLEWORK  recommended  to  ladies,  N.  606. 
A  letter  from  Cleora  againft  it,  609. 
News,  the  pleafure  of  it,  N.  625, 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  noble  way  ofconfidering  infinite 

fpace,  N.  564.. 
Night,  a  clear  one  defcribed,  N.  565.     Whimfically  de- 

icribed  by  William  Ramfey,  582. 
No,  ,a  word  of  great  ufe  to  women  in  love-matters,  N. 

625. 
Novelty,  the  force  of  it,  N.  626. 

O. 

OBSCURITY,  often  more  illuflrious  than  grandeur, 
N.  622. 

Orator,  what  requiftte  to  form  one,  N.  633! 
Ovid,  his  verfcs  on  making  love  at  the  theatre,  tranf- 
lated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  N.  602.     How  to  iucceed  in 
his  manner,  618. 

P. 

PASSIONS,  the  work  of  a  philofopher  to  fubdue  them, 
N.  564.     Inltances  of  their  power,  ibid. 
Patience,  her  power,  N.  559. 
I'cdantic  humour,  N.  617. 
Penelope's  web,  the  hiftory  of  it,  N.  606. 
Ferfon,  the  word  defined  by  Mr.  Locke,  N.  578. 

Petition 
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Petition  of  John  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Stiles,  N  577. 

Petition  from  a  cavalier  for  a  place,  with  his  pretences  . 
to  it,  N.  629. 

rhebe  and  Colin,  an  original  poem,  N.  60  j. 

Philofophers,  Pagan,  their  boa  ft  ot  exultTng  human  na 
ture.  N.  634. 

Pitiacus,  a  wife  faying  of  his  about  riches,    J.  £74. 

Pity,  the  realonablenefs  of  it,  N.  588. 

Places,  the  unreafonablenefs  of  party  pretences  to  them, 
N.  629 

Planting  recommended  to  country-gentlemen,  N.  583. 
Again,  589. 

Plato's  faying  of  labour,  N.  624. 

Play-houle,  ho\v  improved  in  llorms,  N.  592. 

Politicians,  the  mifchief  they  do,  N.  556.     Some  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  N.  568. 

Pufs,  >peculations  on  an  old  and  a  young  one,  N.  626. 

Pythagoras,  his  advice  to  his  fcholars  about  examining 
at  night  what  they  had  done  In  the  day,  N.  580. 

a 

QUERIES  in  love  anfwcred,  N.  625. 
Queflion,   a  curious  one  ftarted  by  a  fchoolman 
about  the  choice  of  prefcut  and  future  happinels 
and  mifery,  N.  575. 
Quid-mine,  Thomas,  his  letters  to  the  SPECTATOR 

about  neivs,  N.  62;. 
Qnacks,  an  e(Ly  again  it  them,  N.  572. 

R. 

RAKE,  a  chamcler  of  01  c,  N.  576. 
Rattlin*  club  got  into  the  church,  X.  650. 
Kauifcy,  William,  the  aflroloycr,  his  whimficnl  defcrip- 

tion  of  nighr,  N.  $$2. 
Reveiacion,  v.h^t  lig!u  it  gives  into  the  }  ^ys  of  Heaven, 

N.  600. 

Revenge  of  a  Spanith  lady  on  a  man  who  beaded  ofper 
favours,  N.  bi  i. 

Rcllcrucian, 
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Roficrucian,  a  pretended  difcovery  made  by  one,  N. 

574- 
Royal  Progrefs,  a  poem,  N.  620. 

S. 

ST.  Paul's  eloquence,  N.  635. 
Satire,  Whole  Duty  of  Man  turned  into  one,  N.  568. 

Scarves,  the  vanity  of  fome  clergymens  wearing  them, 
N.  609. 

Scribblers,  the  moil  offenfue,  N.  582. 

Self-love,  the  narrownefs  and  danger  of  it,  Nt  588. 

Seneca,  his  faying  of  drunkennefs,  N.  569. 

Shakfpeare,  his  excellence,  N.  562. 

Shalum  the  Chinefe,  his  letter  to  the  Princefs  Hilpa  be 
fore  the  flood,  N.  584. 

Sight,  fecond,  in  Scotland,  N.  604. 

Singularity,  when  a  virtue,  N.  576.  An  inilance  of  it 
in  a  north-country  gentleman,  ibid. 

Socrates,  his  laying  of  misfortunes,  N-  5?8. 

£p;ice,  infinite,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  noble  way  of  confi- 
dering  it,  N.  564. 

Spaitau  jullice,  an  inflance  of  it,  N.  564.- 

SPECTAIOR  breaks  a  fifty  years  iilence,  N.  756.  How 
he  Recovered  his  fpeech,  ibid.  His  politics,  ibid.  Lo 
quacity,  ibid.  Of  no  party,  ibid.  A  calamity  of  his, 
1558.  Critics  upon  him,  568.  He  fleeps  as  well  as 
wakes  for  the  public,  599.  His  dream  of  Ti'opho- 
nius's  cave,  ibid.  Why  the  eighth  volume  publilhed, 
632. 

Spleen,  its  Hfc&t,  N.  558. 

Sr.ir.-i,  a  contemplation  of  them,  N.  565. 

Sublime  in  writing,  what  it  is,  N.  592. 

Syncopilts,  modern  ones,  N.  567. 

Sviacufan,  Prince,  jealous  of  his  wife,   how  he  ferved 
'  her,  N.  579. 

T. 

TEMPER,  ferious,  the  advantage  of  it,  N.  598. 
Tender  hearts,  an  entertainment  for  them,  N. 
627. 

Tenure, 
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Tenure,  the  moil  Hipper)'  in  England,  N.  623. 
Thales,  his  laying  of  truth  and  falfhood,  N.  594. 
Theatre,  of  making  love  there,  N.  602. 
Torre  in  Devonftiire,  how  uachafte  widows  are  puniflied 

there,  N.  614. 

Townly.  Frank,  his  letters  to  the  SPECTATOR,  N.  560. 
Tully  'praifes  himlelf,  N.    562.     What  he  faid  of  the 

immortality  of  the  foul,  588.     Of  uttering  a  jeft,  616. 

Ot  the  force  of  novelty,  626.    What  he  required  in 

his  orator,  633. 

V. 

TTBIQUITY  of  the  God-head  confidered,  N,  571. 
\^J  Farther  confiderations  about  it,  583. 

Verles  by  a  defpairing  lover,  N.  591.  On  Phebe  and 
Colin,  603.  Tranilation  of  verles  pedantic  out  of 
Italian,  617.  The  royal  progreis,  620.  To  Mis. 
on  her  grotto,  633. 

Vice  as  laborious  as  virtue,  X.  604.    ' 

Viliou  of  human  milery,  N.  604. 

Vulcan's  dogs,  the  table  of  them,  N.  579. 


W 


W. 

EST  Enborne  in  Bcrkfliire,  a  cuilom  there  for 
widows,  N.  614.  What  Lord  Coke  laid  ojjgfcc 
widows  tenure  there,  623. 

VYhichenovre,  Bacon  Flitch,  in  Suffordmire,  who  inti- 
tled  to  it,  i\.  607. 

Whole  D-utyof  Man,  that  excellent  book  turned  into  a 
latire,  N.  568. 

Widows  club,  an  account  of  it,  N.  561.  A  letter  from 
the  prelident  of  it  to  the  SPECTATOR,  about  her 
fuitors,  573.  Duty  of  widows  in  old  times,  606  A 
cultoin  to  punilh  unchailc  ones  in  Berkfliire  and  l)e- 
vonftn're,  014.  luitances  of  their  riding  the  black 
ram- there,  623. 

Writing,  the  difficulty  of  it  to  avoid  cenfure,  N.  568. 

Work  neceflary  for  women,  N,  606. 

X. 


X 
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x. 

ENOPHON,  his  account  of  Cyrus's  trying  the  vir- 


S\     tue  of  a  young  lord,  N.  564, 
Z. 


ZEMROUDE,  Queen,  her  ftcry  out  of  the  Perfiaa 
Tales,  N.  578. 
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